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PREFACE 


The  following  report  is  divided  into  two  sections  that 
discuss  and  describe  separately  the  historic/recent  period  non- 
metallic  and  metallic  artifact  assemblages  recovered  during 
recently  completed  Phase  I  Inventory  Investigations  of  six 
studies  areas  of  the  Lock  Haven  Flood  Protection  Project. 

Part  I  deals  entirely  with  the  non-metallic  historic/recent 
period  artifacts.  Included  here  are  all  artifacts  manufactured 
from,  glass,  ceramics,  synthetics,  wood,  stone,  shell,  and  bone. 
A  miscellaneous  category  is  also  included  representative  of  items 
made  from  brick/mortar,  fabric,  leather,  or  plant  parts. 
Follov7ing  a  brief  Introduction  and  an  extensive  discussion  of  the 
rational  for  the  particular  Analytical  Methodology  em.ployed,  the 
entire  artifact  assemblage  recovered  from  the  Green  Property 
located  within  the  East  Water  Street  Reach  is  described.  This 
assemblage  of  non-metallic  specimens  represents  the  single 
largest  group  of  historic  period  artifacts  recovered  and  analyzed 
from,  any  individual  property.  Based  upon  the  artifact  content 
alone,  this  property  appears  potentially  significant  and  warrants 
additional  cultural  resources  management  investigations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  historic  artifacts  from,  the 
Green  Property  were  recovered  from  a  buried  historical  midden 
level  or  horizon  situated  ca.  40-50  cm  below  the  present  ground 
surface.  Though  designated  as  a  buried  A-horizon  (i.e.,  Abl)  in 
Volume  I,  within  the  descriptive  section  of  this  volume  the 
historic  midden  level  is  referred  to  as  the  A2  horizon.  This 
historical  occupation  level  was  most  clearly  defined  (i.e., 
produced  the  highest  frequency  of  artif actual  materials)  within 
a  Im  X  Im  test  unit  excavated  in  the  side  wall  of  a  backhoe 
trench  situated  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Green  approximately  25 
m  from,  the  south  bank  edge  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  The  historic  midden  level  was  also  encountered  in  several 
shovel  test  pits  and  auger  probes  excavated  in  various  portions 
of  the  Green  Property.  Many  of  these  test  pits  or  probes  did  not 
produce  artifactual  materials  because  the  midden  level  was  often 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  an  impervious  ash/slag/plaster 
fill  of  both  residential  and  industrial  origin. 

Following  the  description  of  the  Green  Property  artifact 
assemblage,  a  section  is  included  that  provides  the  temporal 
range  or  ranges  for  select  diagnostic  artifact  types.  This 
information  provides  a  preliminary  indication  for  the  possible 
existence  within  a  particular  reach  or  property  of  an 
appropriately  dated  assemblage  of  materials  worthy  of  additional 
testing.  Alternatively,  this  information  can  also  have  a  bearing 
in  assessing  the  extent  of  prior  disturbance  to  a  particular 
property,  possibly  precluding  the  need  for  any  additional 
testing.  The  data  on  the  temporal  ranges  of  historic/recent  non- 
m.etallic  artifacts  are  summarized  by  study  area,  reach  within 
study  area,  and  by  individual  property  and  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  2.  Conclusions  that  are  drawn  at  the  end  of  Part  I  of 
this  report  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  artifact  content  of 
properties  alone  and  do  not  consider  the  availablility  of 
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historical  documentation  to  match  discarded  artifacts  with  their 
former  users  or  other  information  in  assessing  the  potential 
significance  of  a  particular  property.  The  final  assessment  of 
potential  historical  significance  for  a  particular  property 
incorporating  all  available  information  is  provided  in  Volume  I. 
An  appendix  (Appendix  a)  follows  at  the  very  end  of  Part  I  that 
displays  the  distribution  and  freguency  of  artifact  types  by 
study  area  reach  and  property. 

Part  II  of  this  second  volume  deals  entirely  with  the 
m.etallic  historic/recent  period  artifacts.  Included  under  the 
metallic  heading  are  the  following  categories  or  types:  Nails, 
Cut  Nails,  Wire  Nails,  Coins,  Stainless  Steel,  Cans,  Aluminum, 
Wire,  Hardware,  Slag,  Unknown,  and  Miscellaneous.  Following  a 
brief  Introduction  and  a  presentation  of  the  Analytical 
Methodology  employed  to  categorize  and  interprete  the  metallic 
artifact  assemblage,  a  brief  discussion  and  overview  are  provided 
for  certain  artifact  categories/types  and  particular  properties 
that  contained  greater  numbers  of  metallic  artifacts.  As  was  the 
case  with  the  non-metallic  artifacts,  the  presence  or  frequencies 
of  metallic  artifacts  does  not  form  a  basis  alone  for  a 
determination  of  potential  significance  or  insignificance. 
Rather  other  documentary  evidence  was  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  real  and  potential  artifact  content  of  a  property.  The 
evaluation  of  potential  historical  significance  of  investigated 
properties  with  or  without  metallic  artifact  assemblages  is 
presented  in  Volume  I.  The  metallic  artifact  section  ends  with  a 
series  of  appendices  that  display  the  frequency  and  distribution 
of  the  metallic  artifacts  by  study  area,  reach  within  study 
area,  property,  and/or  excavation  unit. 
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iMnoucncN 


A  total  of  1826  non-metallic  artifacts  ascribable  to  the  Historic 
Period  were  recovered  during  Vendel  Elnviro  Conisultants'  archaeological 
investigations  at  65  locations  in  the  Lock  Haven/LccJ^xDrt  aTnp;^  of 
Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  table  presented  in  i^pendix  A 
concerning  the  distribution  of  artifacts,  itemizes  the  distribution  of 
the  recovered  historic  period  artifacts  in  each  of  these  surveyed 
areas.  Each  specimen  has  been  categorized  under  one  of  eleven  naterial 
classifications.  Figures  nos.  la  and  lb  grafhically  demonstrate  the 
of  the  historic  period  artifacts  on  the  basis  of  material 
corposition,  and  again,  the  ejpanded  table  in  appendix  A  demonstrates 
those  material  classifications  as  they  relate  to  locations  within  the 
study  area.  An  abbreviated,  tabular  demonstration  of  major 
ccsrapositional  classes  is  as  follows: 


Glass  . 

.  .  .1027 

56% 

Ceramic  . 

...  455 

25% 

Synthetic  .... 

...  38 

2% 

Wood . 

...  28 

2% 

Stone/Slag/Coal  . 

...  14 

1% 

Shell  . 

...  34 

2% 

Bone . 

...  170 

9% 

Miscellaneous  .  . 

...  60 

3% 

TOTAL . 

.  .  .1826 

100% 

Sprague  (1980)  indicates  that  typologies  based  on  an  artifact's 
techno-morihological  characteristics  are  grossly  inadequate  when 
dealing  with  historic  period  artifact  assemblages.  Specimens  were 
analytically  divided  beyond  their  material  of  manufacture.  Subsequent 
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divisicaTS  first  involved  functional  categories,  (ie.  DOMESTIC  RJNCTIC^ 
OtariAINERS)  and  then  functional  sub-categories  of  individual  form 
types,  (ie.  Preserve  Jar) .  Artifact  assemblages  were  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  minimum  number  of  parent  forms  that  could  be  represented  by 
i^jecitnens  in  respective  groupings,  vrtienever  possible.  Ihese  parent 
forms,  or  '•minimum  number  of  individual  forms"  are  the  true  basis  of 
analysis  since  it  is  the  conplete  form,  not  the  individual  fragment, 
that  reflects  the  most  information  about  its  human  consumer  and 
possible  site  utilization.  Ihe  methodology  involved  in  the  assessment 
of  the  ndniraum  number  of  individual  forms  (MNIF)  is  discussed  belcw. 

The  descriptions  of  the  specimens  and  individual  represented  forms 
are  presented  belcw  with  comments  on  the  historic  bacdcground  or 
morfiiological  information  vhen  appropriate.  A  cursory  examination  of 
the  entire  lock  Haven/Lockport  Study  Area  historic  period  artifact 
assemblage  indicated  to  this  analyst  that  only  one  of  the  test  loci 
warranted  a  full  narrative  description  of  their  contents.  Hie 
remainder  of  the  sites  demonstrate  assemblages  which  are  too  diminutive 
or  are  ccaiprised  of  primarily  non-diagnostic  specimens.  These 
assemblages  frcm  these  study  area  locations,  however,  are  considered 
for  any  information  they  may  offer  toward  associated  dates.  Therefore, 
all  of  the  loci,  with  the  exception  of  The  Green,  vhich  is  discussed  in 
full  anailyticcLl  narrative  and  tabular  format,  are  discussed  in  regard 
to  the  range  of  dates  during  vAiich  associated,  r^resented  forms  may 
have  been  utilized  and/or  deposited  at  particular  locations. 
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Figure  la: 

Nan-Mtallic  Hizioric  ^iod  arli^acl 
9tciMns  respreMoted  by  Mterlal 
classi^icaticn 


Artifact  Totals 


^  Figure  Ic: 

CoMparison  of  Non-Matallic  Historic  Pd. 
speciiien  and  H.H.I.F.  totals 
by  Material  classification 


iiZZlStone/slag 


lE^S^thetic 
Ceranic 
Glass 


ftflF  Totals  SPeciaen  Totals 


Figure  lb: 

Hon-aeiallic  Historic  P^iod  artifact 
MinuHJi  no.  of  individual  fores 

fay  aalerial  classificalicn 
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ANMMTCAL  MEIHODOICGY 


All  of  the  historic  period  artifacts  recovered  frora  the  lock 
Haven/Iockport  Study  Area  were  initially  inspected  and  divided  by  site 
into  one  of  eleven  classifications  based  on  v^jon  material  of 
manufacture.  These  classes  include  ceramic,  glass,  metal,  synthetic 
(plastic,  nylon,  styrofoam,  etc.),  wood,  bone,  shell,  stone, 
bridv'mortar,  fabric,  leather,  and  nuts/seeds.  Atteirpts  were  made  to 
tenporarily  cross-mend  associated  ceramic  fragments  vhich  exhibited 
"joinable"  breaJcs.  This  was  initiated  to  obtain  a  clearer 
understanding,  not  only  of  the  minimum  number  of  individual  forms  in 
the  assenblage  but  also,  to  elicit  any  possible  patterns  of  spatial 
and/or  temporal  utilization  of  each  site.  The  teitporary  mend  of  the 
artifacts  weis  acccsnplished  by  taping  the  artifacts  with  a  transparent, 
cellophane  adhesive  tape  until  the  analysis  was  catrpleted  on  the  extant 
portion  of  the  represented  form. 

An  estimate  of  the  minimum  number  of  ceramic  vessels  r^resented 
in  the  assenblage  was  made  in  an  attempt  to  examine  the  intensity  of 
site  utilization  during  the  Historic  Period.  Miriimum  numbers  of 
ceramic  vessels  were  counted  oy  first  assessing  rims  from  obviously 
different  pieces.  Body  shards  of  a  given  type  were  included  in 
estimating  the  minimum  number  of  vessels  vhere  thicikness,  glaze  or 
other  physical  characteristics  suggested  that  the  shards  did  indeed 
represent  different  vessels.  Undecorated  ceramic  shards  were  evaluated 
on  the  obvious  criterion  of  vhether  the  shard  itself  shewed  any  signs 
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of  decxjrative  treatment.  The  absence  of  decoration  frcsn  any  given 
shard  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  ceramic  piece  to  vAiich  it 
belonged  was  not  decorated.  Although  a  formal  artifact  analysis  form 
was  not  used  in  the  analysis  of  ceramic,  as  well  as  synthetic,  wood, 
architectural  material,  bone  and  shell  material,  their  assessment  and 
semantics  used  in  their  written  descriptions  correspond  to  the  general 
analytical  process  described  below  for  glass  artifacts. 

This  researcher's  concentration  on  glass  as  an  analytical 
specialty  is  reflected  in  a  particular  methodology  develcped  frcm 
experience  in  analyzing  several  other  Historic  Period  assemblages. 
Typically,  the  glass  artifacts  would  have  been  cross-mended,  vhen 
apprcpriate,  using  an  epoxy  recommended  by  collections  conservators. 
Those  reconstructed  forms  represented  in  the  Lock  Haveiyiockport  sites 
were  teirporarily  reconstructed  in  the  same  manner  described  above  for 
represented  ceramic  forms  because  of  temporal  and  fiscal  constraints. 
The  assessment  for  vhether  individual  specimens  were  aissociated  to,  or 
represent,  individual  glass  forms,  first  involves  the  distinction 
between  broad  functional  categories  such  as  flat  glass,  glass 
containers,  or  miscellaneous  glass  objects.  To  continue  this  example, 
each  specimen  is  further  evaluated  and  associated,  vhere  possible,  on 
the  basis  of  color,  thickness,  shape,  matrix  defects  and  surface 
damage.  Where  the  origin  of  a  specimen  is  uncertain,  that  fragment  is 
classified  under  an  appropriate  residual  category  such  as  "Rectangular 
or  square  bottles  of  unidentified  origins,"  "Cylindrical  bottles  of 
unidentified  origins, "Curve-walled  containers  of  unidentified  origins," 
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A  final  alternative  for 


or  "Miscellaneous  Neclv'finish  fragments." 
these  types  of  ^^ecimens  are  classifications  as  "Unidentified  and 
unassociated  glass  specimens."  An  analysis  baised  on  the  individucil, 
represented  form  reveals  a  more  realistic  assemblage  of  at  least  445 
r^resented  parent  glass  forms  rather  than  the  misleading  total  of  1027 
individual  specimens. 

Each  of  the  445  glass  forms  represented  by  cross-mending  specimens 
and/or  associated  specimens  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  techno-morphological  attributes.  The  thickness,  color  and 
possible  deformities  in  the  matrix  and  /or  surface  of  each  flat  glass 
specimen  was  also  recorded.  The  remainder  of  the  represented  glass 
forms  were  examined  via  one  of  three  University  of  Pittsburg 
Archaeology  laboratories  Glass  Analysis  forms.  Free  or  mold  blcwn 
glass  containers  were  first  assessed  on  their  ccsnpleteness  and  vhether 
they  were  reconstructed.  The  color  of  each  form  was  then  considered 
and  recorded  in  very  general  terms  under  indoor,  tungsten  lifting  and 
in  the  absence  of  natural  li^t  via  windows  or  artificial  light  other 
than  tungsten.  The  presence/absence  of  associated  closures  was  noted 
and  the  type  of  closure  commented  on  if  applicable.  Characteristics 
cissociated  with  the  basal  portion  of  each  represented  form  were  also 
noted  and  the  method  of  manufacture  that  was  suggested  by  these  and 
other  characteristics.  The  shape  of  each  individual  form  was  recorded 
by  vessel  segment  on  vhat  the  theoretical  appearance  of  that  segment 
wculd  be  if  the  form  was  cross-sected  vertically  (profile)  and 
horizontally  (plan  view) .  The  measurement  of  each  form  included,  vhere 
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possible,  its  capacity,  maxdjnutn  height,  extant  height,  the  position  or 
extant  hei^t  of  the  form's  vertical  seam  line,  the  interior  and 
exterior  diameters  of  the  aperture  and  the  form's  basal  dimensions. 
The  extant  heights  of  several  represented  forms  of  non-crossmending, 
associated  specimens  were  determined  by  the  combination  of  vessel 
segment  heists  vhere  it  was  known  that  these  segments  did  not  overlap 
in  theoretical  reconstruction.  Any  visible  damage  to  the  surface  of  a 
represented  container  was  also  recorded.  The  function  of  each 
container  was  determined  by  using  historical  documentation,  product 
label  information  and  in  some  instances,  techno-morphological 
characteristics  such  as  color  and  shape.  Coraraents  such  as  those  of 
Roderick  Sprague  (1980:252)  on  the  necessity  of  functional 
classifications  over  techno-morphological  typologies  have  definitely 
influenced  the  analysis  of  glass  artifacts  from  the  Lock  Haveiyinckport 
study  area.  Specimens  were  analytically  divided  beyond  their  material 
and  morphological  attributes  into  the  functional  classifications  and 
categories  illustrated  in  Table  no.  1.  Associated  historical 
information  such  as  a  product  label  or  glass  maker's  mark  was  recorded 
in  detail.  The  conventions  used  here  to  describe  labels  or  trademarks 
are  as  follows:  quotation  marks  ("  ")  enclose  all  historical 
information  discerned  on  the  container  labels.  Within  the  quotation 
marks  are  the  actual  words,  abbreviations  and  punctuation  as  they 
appear  on  the  artifacts.  In  cases  of  fragmentary  labels  or  marks  vhere 
incdtplete  historical  information  occurs,  brackets  ([])  enclose 
letters,  words  or  phrases  which  are  known,  from  other  sources  to 
complete  the  labels.  Ellipsis  points  (.  .  .)  indicate  portions  of 
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label  informaticMi  viAiich  are  absent  or  missing  from  an  examined  specimen 
due  to  breakage.  Hie  use  of  a  virgule  (/)  indicates  that  a  new  line  of 
information  begins  on  the  label.  The  initial  analytical  documentation 
of  each  container  concludes  with  miscellaneous  comments. 


Occasionally,  the  term  "interpreted  form  date"  will  be  referred  to 

during  ccmroents  pertaining  to  adequately  diagnostic  glass  forms; 

An  important  aspect  of  the  glass  analysis  and  this 
discussion  involves  the  development  of  a  method  for 
determining  the  dates  of  the  functionally 
diagnostic  forms  from  each  site.  Toward  this  end, 
the  "interpreted  form  date"  was  conceptualized. 

The  techno-morphological  attributes  and/or 
historical  documentation  of  a  form  are  considered 
and  integrated  to  obtain  a  form's  interpreted  form 
date. 


The  interpreted  form  date  is  determined  by 
interpolating  the  median  date  of  the  prciable  time 
period  during  viiich  a  particular  morphological 
attribute  was  technologically  incorporated,  and/or 
the  associated  product  was  manufactured.  For 
example,  one  particular  bottle  (Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  exhibits  techno-morphological 
attributes  such  as  an  embossed  label  (1860-1915) , 
an  cpen  or  rough  pontil  scar  (1810-1870) ,  an 
applied  lip  (1850-1913) ,  and  mold  line  frcm 
manufacture  in  a  two  piece  mold  (1845-1913)  (Neuman 
1970) .  The  date  range  that  is  ccsranon  to  all  of 
these  attributes  is  1860-1870.  The  product  label 
on  this  same  form  indicates  a  product  that  is  kncwn 
to  have  been  sold  from  1849  to  1862.  The  date 
range  vhich  is  common  in  relation  to  the  form's 
morphological  attributes  as  well  as  the  represented 
product  is  1860-1862.  The  interpreted  form  date  is 
the  median  date  of  this  interpreted  range  (1861) . 
If  only  a  morphological  date  range  or  an  associated 
product  date  range  is  available,  the  median  date  of 
the  available  range  is  the  interpreted  form  date. 
Interpreted  form  dates  such  as  1845.5  are  rounded 
off  to  the  next  highest  vhole  number  (1846)  to 
simplify  coding  for  conputerization. 

(Hochrein  1986:135) 
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Hie  analysis  of  represented  pressed  glass  forms,  via  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Archaeology  laboratories  Pressed  Glass 
Analysis  Form,  and  the  application  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Archaeology  laboratories  Miscellaneous  Glass  Object  Analysis  Form 
involve  formats  similar  to  that  described  above  for  glass  containers. 
All  of  the  glass  artifacts  recovered  from  the  Lock  Haveryiockport  Study 
Area  are  discussed  below  by  major  functional  cl<issifications. 

Synthetic,  wood,  architectural  material,  bone  and  shell  were  all 
assessed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  function  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
major  material  classifications  discussed  above. 

Ihe  artifact  descriptions  will  initiate  with  the  analytical 
narrative  of  those  Historic  Period  specimens  recovered  from  The  Green. 
Each  of  the  other  lock  Haven  -  Lockport  study  area  location  assemblages 
are  discussed  in  regard  to  te]:iporal  information  provided  by  the 
selected  examination  of  temporally  diagnostic  artif^'cts.  Ihe  report 
concludes  with  a  summation  of  the  information  provided,  by  the  Historic 
period  non— metallic  artifact  assemblage,  tcward  possible  site 
utilization  and  chronology. 
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ARTIEACr  EESCRIPnONS 


Stucfy  Area:  Hie  Green 

EBac±i:  East  Water  Street  Reach 


Historic  period  artifacts  that  were  recovered  frcm  "The  Green"  conprise  the 
largest  site  specific  assemblage  of  artifacts  from  the  Lock  Haven-lockport 
research  survey  area.  As  such,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  potential  for  the 
most  significant  interpretations  of  all  eissemblages  could  be  garnered  from  that 
of  "The  Green."  A  total  of  200  historic  period  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the 
stuc^  area.  Seventy-three  percent  or  146  of  these  artifacts  consist  of  glass 
forms.  The  remainder  of  the  artifacts  coirprise  the  following  basic  material 
classifications: 


Ceramic .  22  41% 

Bone .  12  22% 

Shell .  19  35% 


Architectural  Material.  1  2% 

The  glass  artifacts  vhich  represent  the  largest  percentage  of  recovered  artifacts 
and  represented  forms  is  further  divided  into  the  following  primary  functional 
classifications: 


Container  Glass.  .  . 

.  45 

31% 

Flat  Glass  . 

.  73 

50% 

Pressed  Glass.  .  .  . 

.  13 

8% 

Miscellaneous  Glass. 

.  15 

10% 

The  following  descriptions  include  further  refinement  of  classifications 
among  the  glass  and  ceramic  represented  forms  into  specific,  secondary  functional 
grotpings. 


HESTCKEC  FfRICX)  GMSS  AREIEftCIS 
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This  research  is  not  intended  to  include  a  general  history  of  glass-making. 
Ihe  artifacts  discussed  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  analysis  reflect  what 
mi(^t  be  called  a  "technological  evolution"  that  continues  to  take  place  in  glass 
production.  The  location  of  the  artifacts  in  archaeological  sites  in 
Pennsylvania,  would  strongly  argue  for  a  Pennsylvania  base  of  manufacture  for  the 
represented  glass  forms.  This  assurrption  is  quite  valid  given  the  predominance 
of  Pittsburg  glass  manufactories  during  the  nineteenth,  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  The  following  summary  will  consider  the  development  of  the  western 
Pennsylvania  glass  industry.  The  evolution  of  technology  in  the  container  glass 
and  flat  glass  industries  will  be  discussed  without  regard  to  geography  since 
these  develc^jroents  were  influential  throughout  the  indrstry. 

Bining  (193 6: appendix)  lists  a  total  of  188  glass  manufactories  as  operating 

in  western  Pennsylvania  between  1797  and  1860.  The  significance  of  the  glass 

industry  in  western  Pennsylvania  has  been  outlined  by  Bining: 

The  rise  of  the  glass  industry  in  western  Pennsylvania  was 
significant  for  at  least  three  reasons:  (a)  it  originated  at 
a  time  vhen  the  glass  industry  in  the  East  had  not  yet  beccane 
firmly  established;  (b)  it  began  in  a  frontier  r^ion 
situated  several  hundred  miles  frcm  the  settled  ccraraunities 
of  the  East;  and  (c)  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
industry  west  of  the  mcuntains. 

(Bining  1936:1) 

The  frontier,  or  remote  situation  of  the  western  Pennsylvania  glass  industry 
included  exclusive  access  to  a  river  system  that  was  crucial  in  the  transport  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  products.  Initially,  Pittsburg's  location  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Chio  River  presented  the  opportunity  for  developing  trade  with 
settlements  along  the  Chio  and  Mississifpi  Rivers.  Until  ccanmercial  development 
of  settlements,  and  the  advent  of  more  sophisticated  river  transportation,  the 
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direction  of  trade  flows  were  oriented  dcwnstream.  The  demand  for  sillies  from 

the  east  for  Pittsburgh  and  develcping  dcwnstream  cc&iuiiunities ,  placed  Pittsburg 

in  a  strategic  position  as  a  consumer  and  trade  medium  for  eastern  produced 

ccsnmodities.  The  cost,  scarcity  of  western  money,  and/oi"  the  logistics  of 

transporting  these  goods  over  the  Alle^eny  Mountains  provided  an  impetus  for 

Pittsburgh  industries  to  develop  ind^)endent  of  eastern  industries.  One  of  the 

initial  industries  to  develop  involved  glass  articles.  The  demand  of  glass  in 

the  frontier  community  is  reflected  in  Bining's  statement: 

Such  a  fragile  article  as  glass  could  not  be  carried  with 
them  on  their  arduous  journey  into  the  wilderness.  The 
windows  of  their  tenporary  cabins,  vhen  windows  w^e  used  at 
cill,  were  made  of  paper  or  vhite  linen  oiled  with  lard  or 
bear  grease.  Sometimes  Gutters  made  of  clapixards  were 
their  only  protecrtion  against  the  weather.  Glass  containers 
were  unknown  for  tableware,  and  in  irost  cases  only  wcxaden 
bowls,  trenchers,  and  noggins  served  the  table  of  the 
frontiersman;  gourds  and  hardshelled  squares  were  used  vhen 
nothing  better  was  available  in  his  primitive  environment. 

(Bining  1936:1) 

The  histories  of  a  few  prominent  Western  Pennsylvania  glass  manufactories 


will  be  hi^i^ted  in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  development  of 


the  glass  industry  on  the  nineteenth  century  frontier. 


The  reasons  mentioned  above,  (logistics  and  cost)  provided  the  developmental 
irtpetus  for  the  first  glass  manufactory  in  Pittsburg.  James  O'Hara's  first 
venture  into  the  production  of  glass  items  constituted  a  commercial  failure. 
O'Hara  was  present  at  Fort  Pitt  in  1773,  served  in  the  Eevolutionary  War  and 
returned  to  Pittsburg  to  establish  the  predecessor  to  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Works 
on  a  tract  of  land  below  the  community  of  Alle^eny  and  along  the  Chio  River.  He 
acquired  the  property  during  his  stay  at  Fort  Pitt.  Unfortunately,  the 
construction  and  cperation  of  the  manufactory  depended  on  the  "expertise”  of 
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inocnpetent  glass-men.  As  a  result,  the  first  and  possibly  last  bottle  produced 
in  the  operations  was  manufactured  at  a  cc^t  of  $10,000.  The  production  of 

cylinder  window  glass  was  only  sli(^tly  irore  successful  (McKearin  and  Wilson 
1978:60-61) . 


Start-i?>  costs  once  again  plagued  James  O'Hara  who  joined  with  Ifejor  Isaac 
Craig  in  1796  to  establish  a  new  manufactory  with  an  eight-pot  coal-buming 
furnace.  The  cost  of  hiring  and  housing  qualified  eastern  glass-men,  as  well  as 
the  need  to  uiport  pot  clay  from  the  east,  and  personality  conflicts  among  the 
employees,  proved  excessive  for  the  new  business. 


Ihe  location  of  this  new  business  was  decided  upon  with  advice  from  Peter 
William  Eichbaum,  a  former  employee  of  Nicholson's  Glass  factory  of  Philadelphia. 
The  building  site  was  located  on  Coal  Hill  near  Ward's  pits  because  of  its 
proximity  to  a  coal  vein  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978 : 61) . 

The  departure  of  Eichbaum  from  the  glassworks  circa  1800,  due  to 
professional  conflicts  with  other  glassn^  in  the  business,  began  a  decline  in 
the  ccsipany's  production  (new  leased  to  F.  Wendt  &  Company) .  A  highly  qualified 
English  glassman,  William  Price,  was  hired  in  1800  to  perfect  the  production  of 
•^hite  glass”  at  the  glasshouse.  Delays  in  the  perfection  of  a  suitable  process 
apparently  made  Craig  uneasy,  in  1804  O'Hara  became  the  sole  pnp)rietor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Glassworks,  Additional  professional  conflicts  involving  Wendt  left 
O'Hara  without  the  expertise  of  qualified  glassmen  in  1805  (McKtearin  and  Wilson 
1978:62-63),  The  acquisition  and  departure  of  glassmen  at  O'Hara's  Pittsburgh 
Glass  Works  seemed  continuous  between  1805  and  1812.  Production  at  the 
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glassworks  did  increase  until  the  1812  d^ression.  The  success  of  vMte  glass 
production  ^parently  infringed  upon  the  market  enou^  for  an  agreement  to  be 
made  between  the  Pittsburgh  Glass  Works  v^ereby  O'Hara  would  no  longer  produce 
vdiite  glass. 

In  1819  James  O'Hara  died.  Control  of  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Works  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  Frederick  Rudolpii  Jaocim  Lorenz  v4io,  cilong  with  Charles  Impson 
(Ihmsen) ,  had  been  acquiring  more  responsibility  as  O'Hara's  health  was  failing 
(McRearin  and  Wilson  1978:63).  Lorenz  continued  as  sole  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  until  1841  vhen  he  joined  with  William  McCully  and  Company 
(McRearin  and  Wilson  1978:63) .  Lorenz  and  Ihonas  Wi^tman  joined  to  take  over 
the  business  (Lorenz  and  Wi^tman)  in  1851.  In  1854  Frederick  Lorenz  died  and 
his  son  Frederick  R.  Lorenz  entered  the  firm.  Fahnstock,  Albree  and  Company 
leased  the  firm  until  1860  vhen  Moses  A.  Lorenz  entered  the  firm.  Fahnestock, 
Albree  and  Company  leased  the  firm  until  1860  vhen  Moses  A.  Lorenz,  Ihcanas 
Wi^tman  and  Alexander  W.K.  Nimick  establi^ed  a  new  Lorenz  and  Wi^tman.  The 
firm  of  Thomias  Wi^tman  and  Company  was  in  operation  from  1871  until  1886 
(McRearin  and  Wilson  1978:63).  Glass  articles  vhich  were  produced  at  the 
Pittsburg  Glassworks  during  its  varied  history  include  an  array  of  window  glass, 
hollcware  and  flasks. 

The  New  Geneva  Glass  Works  or  Gallatin  Glassworks  of  Greenboro,  Pennsylvania 
is  another  prcmiinent  manufactory  vhich  helped  initiate  the  development  of  the 
glass  industry  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  McKeafin  and  Wilson  (1978:65)  dismiss 
the  romantic  description  of  the  New  Geneva's  inc^tion  via  a  coincidental  meeting 
between  Albert  Gallatin  and  journeying  glassmen.  Rather,  a  postscript  to  a 
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letter  between  Gallatin  and  a  business  associate  named  JcAin  Badollet  offers  the 

first  kncwn  documentation  of  the  Gallatin  Glass  Works: 

Since  signing  my  letter  we  three  [Badollet,  Bourdillon,  and 
Cazenova,  all  members  of  Albert  Gallatin  and  Cogtpany] 
unanimously  have  begun  an  affair  which  can  furnish  the 
counterpcirt  to  the  preceding  reflexions  and  afford  seme 
cemfort.  It  is  no  less  than  an  undertaJdng  of  glassworks. 

Six  Germans  containing  all  the  necessary  workmen  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with  and  have  a  well  grounded  hope  of  success. 

Such  an  undertaking  considered  either  in  a  public  or  private 
point  of  view  ou^t  to  si:5)ercede  every  other  we  will  atterd 
to  it  with  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  and  by  report  inform 
you  of  the  success. 

(McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:65) 

On  September  20,  1797,  Albert  Gallatin  and  Cesrpany  was  formally  agreed  upon 
in  the  names  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Louis  Bourdillon,  John  Badollet,  John  W. 
Nicholson,  Charles  Casanova,  as  well  as  glassblowers  named  George  Kramer,  and 
George  Rupert  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:65) .  apparently,  production  prc±)lems 
and  technical  problems  such  as  melting  pot  failures  vhich  were  common  to  the 
infant  glciss  manufactories,  also  affected  New  Geneva  (McKearin  and  Wilson 
1978:66) . 

The  New  Geneva  Glass  Works  involved  a  much  less  varied  managerial  history 
then  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Works.  However,  there  were  changes.  Ihe  first 
alteration  in  ownership  occxirred  circa  1798  vhen  Albert  Gallatin  and  Coitpany 
dissolved  cuid  Gallatin  was  joined  by  Jehn  W.  Nicholson.  The  burden  of  managerial 
responsibility  on  Gallatin,  vho  was  also  politically  active  weired  heavy. 
Relief  was  forthexaning  with  Gallatin's  employment  of  Ami  Itesard.  Massard 
offered  improvements  throu^  his  advicce  that  concerned  batching  techniques  and 
ingredients.  His  advice  on  the  conpany's  sales  techniques  met  with  more  varied 
success  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:66).  In  May  of  1798,  however,  managerial 
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c»nflic±s  ^peirently  culminated  in  an  announcement  of  the  partial  auction  of  the 

enterprise.  A  new  four  year  agreement  between  Gcillatin  and  his  ertployees  was 

reached.  In  1806  plans  were  discussed  for  the  construction  of  a  new  glass  house 

vAiich  would  be  located  across  the  tfonongahela,  at  Greensburg  (McKearin  and  Wilson 

1978 : 67) .  Account  books  indicate  that  production  began  at  the  new  works  in  late 

1807  or  ecurly  1808  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:67).  Ihe  decision  to  locate  the 

glasshouse  at  Greensburg  was  primarily  based  on  the  availability  of  coal  d^xjsits 

in  the  vicinity*  Ihe  success  of  a  coal  cperated  plant  is  reflected  in  a  January 

24,  1816  entry  in  the  Gallatin  records: 

The  experiment  made  with  coal  at  the  new  glass  works  has 
exceeded  our  ejpectation.  It  makes  glass  of  equal  good 
quality  as  formerly  and  the  saving  od  ejqpense  will  be  very 
very  great. 

(McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:67) 

The  glass  coirpany  assumed  the  name  of  B.F.  Black  and  Ccirpany  circa  1830.  In  1837 
Andrew  and  Thec^hilus  Kramer  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  firm's  glasshouse. 
Another  version  of  the  conopany's  later  history  involves  the  construction  of  a 
second  manufactory  by  Andrew  Kramer,  Theophilus  Kramer  and  Philip  Reitz.  These 
works  were  operated  until  1857.  Yet  another  version  indicates  that  the 
glasshouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1847  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:67) . 


Bining's  (1936:10)  description  of  the  original  New  Geneva  glasshouse  gives 
an  indication  of  the  architecture  and  capabilities  of  the  earliest  glasshouses  in 
western  Pennsylvania: 

The  original  factory  of  the  New  Geneva  Glassworte  measured  40 
X  40  feet;  three  sides  were  made  of  wood,  vhile  the  other  was 
made  of  stone.  The  furnace  was  small,  containing  eii^t  pots 
vhich  melted  glass  for  windows,  bottles,  and  various  lypes  of 
hollcw-ware,  simileu:  to  the  products  manufactured  at  O'Hara's 
works  at  Pittsburg.  Some  of  the  raw  materials  necessary 
were  fcwnd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works.  These  included  sand 
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and  limestone,  wood  for  fuel,  and  ashes  for  alkali.  Ihe 
price  charged  for  window  glass  was  very  hi^  frcsn  $14  to  $20 
a  box  of  100  square  feet,  .  .  . 

(Bining  1936:10) 

The  Pittsburgh  enterprise  of  George  Rdoinson  and  Edward  Ensell  manufactured 
the  first  flint  or  tableware  items  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  region.  The 
Rc±)inson  and  Ensell  works  were  constructei  in  1807  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Monongahela  River  (Bining  1936:12) .  This  nev/  firm  cperated  for  one  year  vhen  it 
became  reorganized  by  Benjamin  Baketi/ell,  Edward  Ensell,  Benjamin  Page,  and  Robert 
Kinder  and  Ccjrpany  of  New  York.  Baket'/ell  and  Ensell  produced  an  array  of  pressed 
glass  containers.  In  1809  the  conpany  reorganized  once  again  under  ”B.  Bakewell 
and  Ccsrpany."  The  reorganization  included  an  eiqpansion  of  the  works  frcmi  a  six 
pot  capacity  to  a  ten  pot  furnace.  Benjamin  Bakewell 's  son,  Thomas,  entered  the 
business  in  1813  under  a  third  reorganization.  The  conpany  was  known  as 
Bakewell,  Page  and  Bakewell  during  this  phase  of  its  history  (Bining  1936:13). 
Among  the  firm's  accomplishments  was  the  production  of  the  first  table  service 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States  (Monroe  in  1817  and  Jackson  in  1829) .  The 
ccartpany  also  earned  an  American  patent  for  a  pressed  glass  process  in  1825,  an 
honorable  mention  for  cut  glassware  at  the  1824  Franklin  Institute  glass 
ejdiibition,  and  a  silver  medal  during  the  Institute's  1825  glass  ejdiibition 
(Innes  1976:28) . 

The  success  or  attempts  to  succeed  by  pioneer  ccstpanies  such  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Glass  Works,  the  New  Geneva  Glass  Works  and  The  Bakewell  enterprise, 
spirited  the  rise  of  many  more  glass  manufactories  throughout  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  Western  Pennsylvania  frontier. 
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The  Icxation  and  availability  of  raw  mterials  for  glass  production  was  one 
factor  vhich  singled  out  the  tri-state  area  of  west  Virginia,  Oiio  and 
Pennsylvania  as  an  ideal  location  for  glass  industry.  The  factors  of 
transportation,  labor  and  the  availability  of  markets  have  been  briefly 
ccoTsidered  above.  However,  the  acquisition  of  raw  materials  and  fuels  (the 
natural  resources)  warrants  further  discussion. 

Numerous  fluxing,  coloring  and  decolorizing  agents  are  included  in  glass 
batch  recipes.  The  primary  ingredients  of  each  batch  are  silica  sand  or  silicon 
dioxide  and  soda  ash,  or  lime.  Silicon  dioxide  involves  a  basic  tetrahedral 
structure  in  its  crystalline  form  as  sand.  When  transformed  into  glass  the 
triangles  of  oxiginators  arrange  themselves  irregularly  and  allow  for  a  more  cpen 
structure  of  the  crystalline  form.  The  allowance  for  irregular  arrangements 
allcw  for  the  random  formation  of  a  glass  daject  (Frank  1982:8).  Pure  silica 
glass,  althou^  it  can  be  randomly  formed,  involves  a  structure  that  is  ti^tly 
braced  because  the  band  between  the  silicon  atom  and  the  three  oiq^gen  atoms 
around  it  are  strongly  directional.  Extremely  hi^  tenperatures  (circa  1700  C°) 
are  required  to  disrtpt  the  directional  structure.  The  addition  of  substances 
such  as  sodium  oxide  or  calcium  oxide  allow  glass  to  be  molten  and  remain  at  much 
lower  teirperatures,  thus  improving  the  commercial  capabilities  of  working  with 
glass  (Frank  1982:9-10) .  The  effects  of  impurities  in  silica  sand  sources  on  the 
production  of  glass,  will  be  discussed  in  light  of  glass  matrix  color. 

Initially,  sand  for  glass  production  was  acquired  from  fluvial  deposits. 
Impurities  such  as  iron  oxide  in  those  deposits  produced  an  undesirable  brown  or 
green  color  in  the  finished  products.  Sand  from  the  Monongahela  district  proved 
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to  be  more  pure  than  the  deposits  initially  used  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 

discxTvery  of  the  vdiite  sands  of  Missouri  insured  the  evolution  of  increasingly 

better  quality  glass  items,  but  it  was  not  until  the  cpening  of  the  Huntington 

and  Hancock  quarries,  that  Pittsburi^  manufactories'  positions  as  leaders  in  the 

glass  industry  were  established,  partly  because  of  these  local  resources  (Bining 

1936:16).  The  two  main  sources  of  glass  sand  during  the  twentieth  century 

included  depjosits  in  the  vicinity  of  Mapleton,  Pennsylvania  and  Berkley  Springs, 

West  Virginia.  The  sand  in  these  areas  is  known  as  Oriskany  Quartzite.  Weiner's 

1945  description  of  the  processing  of  the  Oriskany  deposits  may  have  been  similar 

to,  albeit  not  as  mechanized,  quarrying  methods  used  earlier  in  the  century. 

The  sand  is  blasted  from  the  cliffs  and  crushed  to  a  small 
size.  It  is  then  transported,  by  conveyer  belt  to  gyretory 
crushers  vhere  it  is  again  ground  into  very  small  grains. 

The  sand  is  washed  several  times  to  free  it  from  clay,  next, 
it  is  drained,  placed  in  driers  and  put  throu^  a  final 
screening  to  eliminate  any  remaining  lunps.  The  sand  is 
finally  passed  over  magnetic  rollers  in  order  to  reduce  the 
iron  content.  Frcsn  here  it  is  ready  for  shipment. 

(Weiner  1949:26) 

A  third  modem  source  of  industrial  glass  sand  is  located  in  Ottawa,  Illinois  as 
part  of  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Weiner  1949:26) . 

Alkali,  referred  to  as  "soda  ash",  "pxotash"  and  the  more  refined  "pearl 
ash",  was  initially  manufactured  through  the  combustion  of  wood.  Aitple  timber 
was  available  in  the  times  of  the  Pittsburg  and  New  Geneva  glass  works  (Bining 
1936:14-15).  Alkali  deposits  that  have  been  exploited  during  the  twentieth 
century,  ard  possibly  the  nineteenth  century,  are  located  in  areas  of  Eastern 
(Siio  around  Painesville,  South  Point,  and  Barberton  (Weiner  1949:27).  Even  in 
earlier  times,  alkaline  salts  were  transported  by  boat  from  the  Chio  country 
(Bining  1936:19) . 
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li-stone,  as  a  Quxl^  agant  In  the  tetch,  is  ard  vas  availahle  thrt^out 

the  IW-state  areas.  Weiner  (1949)  refers  to  wodetn  d^its  and  processors  in 

Glbsonturg,  Ohio;  Merriville,  Ohio;  Fiirllay,  Ohio;  Delaware,  CMo  and  Bellefcnte. 
Pennsylvania. 

IVr,  additional  raw  materials,  clay  and  lead,  were  very  important  in  the 

proi^ction  Of  glass  toing  the  of  the  industry.  Lead  was  required  for 

the  manufacture  of  flint  glassware,  while  particular  clays  were  necessary  for  the 

construction  of  melting  pots  or  "furnace  crucihles."  A  high  quality  clay  ensured 

the  longer  life  of  the  crucible  and  prevented  transfer  of  impurities  to  the  batch 

lals.  Initially,  suitable  clay  had  to  be  transported  to  western 

Pennsylvania  in  barrels  from  New  Jersey,  "m  the  actual  shipping  of  clay  great 

care  was  necessary,  it  was  shipped  in  lumps,  as  large  and  solid  as  possible,  at 

the  time  of  the  year  when  there  was  no  daiger  from  frost,  because  the  clay  would 

spoil  If  shipped  duru^  cold  weather."  (Bining  1936:19-20).  clay  from  England, 

Germany,  and  Holland  was  utilized  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  because 

of  its  even  higher  qualities.  Eventually,  clay  acquired  from  Missouri  was  used 
(Bining  1936:20) . 


the  process  of  incorporating  lead  into  glass  batches  to  result  in  a  higher 
quality  of  glass  was  first  perfected  by  George  Havenscroft  in  Ergland  duriig  the 
seventeenth  century  (ttiKearin  and  Wilson  1976:11) .  lead  glaze,  which  adopted  the 
name  of  "flint  glass",  although  it  was  not  true  flint  glass,  was  usually  reserved 
tor  the  production  of  quality  tableware.  Ihe  acquisition  of  lead  for  glass 
production  was  stressed  by  O'Hara  who  recognized  that  the  nearest  sources  were  fa 
Illinois  along  the  Mississippi  River  (Binlrg  1936:18).  Lead  was  shipped  from 
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this  area  to  Pittsburg  «>«ra  reil  lead  factories  began  to  evolve  for  Its 
refinaient.  Circa  1810,  a  red  lead  factory  was  established  in  St.  louis, 
t^i  by  dosell,  Herrog.  Ihis  enterprise  helped  to  satisfy  Pittsia^ 

glassmaker's  demands  (Bining  1936:13). 

The  coipilation  of  the  basic  injredients  discussed  above  and  several  other 
ag«,ts  varied  a^n,  glassaebers.  Their  irdividral  glass  rtdipes  were  often 
closely  coveted.  Methods  for  producing  the  heat  necessary  to  send  batch 
i^ents  into  a  rolt«  state  retire  adUtloml  natural  resonn^.  Ihe 
circ^dtances  involved  in  the  evolution  of  the  Pitt^  Glass  Works,  the  New 
geneva  Glass  Works  anl  probably  tost  early  manufactories  in  the  Tri-state  area 
refer  to  the  necessity  for  a  location  near  adequate  deposits  of  coal.  Craig  and 
0-Hara's  original  works  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River  apparently  relied  on 
wood  to  fire  the  furnaces.  The  enterprise's  move  to  aaal  Hill  in  1797  irarked  the 
advent  of  coal  utilisation  in  the  glass  Industry.  "It  was  not  until  1310  that 
glasshouses  outside  of  the  Pittsburgh  area  began  to  use  coal  as  fuel.  Around 
this  tire  the  opening  of  Virginia  art  Cumberland  mines  presented  ample  supplies 

ef  blhmdno^  coal.  Anthracite  begantortusrtinso^areasdirirgthe  1850s 

art  by  1860  only  one  New  Englart  firm  continued  to  burn  «iod."  (Scoville 
1944-207).  n-e  aburtanoe  of  coal  In  the  Pittsburgh  region,  and  the  glass 
ii^'s  concentration  near  these  reserves  should  not  re'^ire  further 

e>5)lanation. 

E.L.  Drake's  discovery  of  oil  near  Titusville,  Pennsylvania  In  1859  resulted 
in  the  initially  unappreciated  discovery  of  natural  gas.  Natural  gas's 
applicability  to  the  glass  industry  was  soon  realized.  This  fuel  proved  much 
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cleaner  than  coal  vfeLch  often  discolored  batches  via  smoke  and  pyrite  fragments. 
The  corrosive  effects  of  coal  fire,  viiich  was  lacking  in  natural  gas  us,e 
shortened  the  life  of  the  crucibles  and  furnace  walls.  Another  advantage  of 
natural  gas  was  the  uniform,  intense  and  regulatable  characteristics  of  its  heat. 
Cost  efficiency  was  probably  the  most  inportant  advantage  of  natural  gas.  As 
ccnpared  to  gas  furnaces  that  were  fired  directly  with  coal,  natural  gas  furnaces 
consumed  "smellier  quantities  of  coal.  .  .  but  also  the  cheapest  grades  could  be 
burned  in  their  gas  producers."  (Scoville  1944:209).  The  Rochester  Tumbler 
Company  of  Pittsbvun^  was  the  first  enterprise  to  note  the  utility  of  natural  gas 
and  drilled  its  cwn  well  in  1874  (Innes  1976:45) . 

In  addition  to  the  conpetition  generated  within  the  expanding  pc^xilation  of 
local  glass  companies,  foreign  competition  entered  the  glciss  market  after  the  War 
of  1812. 


Great  Britain  was  the  primary  foreign  competitor  with  the  western  frontier 

companies  for  the  American  glass  market.  English  goods  were  dumped  on  the 

American  market  until  the  advent  of  political-economical  policies  toward  the 

protection  of  domestic  industries.  Ihe  first  attenpt  at  such  a  policy,  the 

Tariff  of  1816,  did  not  reejuire  duties  deemed  hi^  enou^  by  glass  manufacturers: 

.  .  .  windcw^lass  was  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  thirty 

percent  ad  valorem,  because  it  was  considered  an  article 
already  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  the  home 
demand,  and  thus  one  vhich  should  be  thorou^xLy  protected. 

All  other  kinds  of  glass,  exc^jt  window-glass  and  phials, 
because  they  were  produced  in  small  quantities,  were  to  be 
tcixed  only  with  a  view  to  securing  revenue.  The  specific 
duty  on  blacdc  ejuart  bottles  was  to  be  $1.44  a  gross;  on 
window-glass  not  above  8  X  10  inches,  $2.50  a  hundred;  on 
that  not  above  10  X  12  inches,  $2.75;  and  on  that  above  10  X 
12  inches,  $3.25. 
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(Billing  1936:43) 

Henry  Baldwin,  a  federalist  candidate  in  the  election  of  1818  and  a 

Pittsburgher,  sij^ported  and  designed  the  second  attenpt  at  the  commercial 

protection  of  the  local  glass  industry.  Congressional  approval  of  Baldwin's  bill 

was  not  forthccmdng  until  1824  with  the  passing  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1824: 

This  act  was  less  protective  than  the  original  bill  presented 
to  congress,  but  it  increased  the  duties  on  glass 
considerably  and  proved  satisfactory  to  manufacturers  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  The  duties  on  the  window-glass,  not 
above  8  X  10  inches  was  raised  frxan  $2.50  to  $3.00  per 
hundred  square  feet;  on  glass  bottles,  not  exceeding  one 
quart,  the  duty  was  changed  frcm  $1.44  per  gross  to  $2.00;  on 
bottles  exceeding  a  quart  capacity  but  not  more  than  two 
quarts  the  new  duty  was  $2.50;  while  bottles  over  two  quarts, 
but  not  exceeding  one  gallon  the  new  duty  was  $3.00.  On  cut 
glass  the  new  act  levied  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound,  in 
addition  to  the  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

(Bining  1936:54) 

The  Tariff  of  Abominations,  was  so-called  by  the  anti-protectionists,  who 

thou^t  the  introduction  of  the  bill  was  too  extreme  to  pass  in  1828: 

The  duty  on  window-glass  10  X  15  inches,  vhich  under  the 
Tariff  of  1824  was  $4.00  per  hundred  square  feet,  was  raised 
to  $5.00  under  the  new  act;  and  on  apothecaries'  vials,  not 
exceeding  six  ounces  was  raised  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per 
gross. 


(Bining  1936:57) 

The  Tariff  bill  was  once  again  revised  in  1832.  The  revision,  however, 
involved  reductions  in  tariff.  The  final  political  activity,  v4iich  negated  the 
effects  of  the  1828  and  1832  Tariff  Acts  within  South  Carolina's  borders,  is 
kncwn  as  the  Ordinance  of  Nullification.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  Clay  proposed 
an  industry-wide  ccraprcmise  measure  vhich  would  reduce  the  tariff  to  the  1816 
rate  over  a  ten  year  period.  This,  in  effect,  meant  that  the  financial 
advancement  that  was  spurred  on  by  the  1824  and  1828  tariffs  would  be  eliminated 
by  1842  (Bining  1936:62).  Fortunately,  the  1824  and  1828  tariffs  had  allowed  the 
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Western  Pennsylvania  gleiss  businesses  to  develop  into  a  productive  and  stable 
industry.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  exportation  of  American  pressed  glass  items 
to  Europe  (Bining  1936:62-63). 


Increased  ccnpetition  within  America  was  a  reflection  of  the  develcpnent  of 
transportation  links  from  the  east  to  the  west.  According  to  Bining  (1936)  there 
were  routes  viiich  affected  the  development  of  competition  around  the  Pittsburg 
regiOTi.  These  routes  included  the  construction  anchor  iirprovement  of  the 
National  Road,  Erie  Canal,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Chio 
Canal,  and  the  Monongahela  River  (Bining  1936:64-79).  Curing  the  period  between 
1837  and  1860  the  develc^snnent  of  effective  railroad  systems  throu^out  the  nation 
resulted  in  a  stabilization  of  the  glass  industry  within  Pennsylvania. 


The  National  Road  afforded  glassmaJcers  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  with  a 

means  of  transporting  raw  materials  and  the  products  they  manufactured.  The  Erie 

Canal  broaden  New  England  glassmaker's  markets  to  regions  south  of  the  Great 

Lakes  (Bining  1936:64).  The  antagonism  between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  over 

trade  was  ^jparently  present  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  National  Road: 

The  goods  intended  for  New  Orleans,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
markets  are  principally  shipped  off  from  this  place, 
althoiK^,  during  the  dry  season,  vhich  generally  prevails  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  waters  are  so  low 
that  a  loaded  boat  cannot  descend  the  river.  Those,  vdio  are 
acxajstoned  to  navigate  this  river,  always  make  their 
calculations  acxx>rdingly,  and  vhen  they  find  they  will  not  be 
enabled  to  reach  Pittsburg  in  time,  generally  order  their 
gcxDds  to  Wheeling,  another  tcwn,  lying  about  ninety  miles 
lower  down  the  river,  from  vhere  the  water  is  de^  enou^  at 
all  seeisons  of  the  year. 

(Schultz  1810:125-126  in  Bining  1936:65) 
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Ihe  cdipletion  of  the  National  Road  to  Wheeling  in  1822  cx3±>ined  with  the 

sucxessful  navigation  of  the  river  system  via  steam-powered  vessels  to  make 

Wheeling  a  port  as  attractive  or  even  more  so  then  Pittsburg  (Bining  1936:64- 

68) .  Pittsburg  manufacturers  held  Philadelphia  responsible  for  the  construction 

of  a  transportation  system  v^ich  vKxild  retrtm  Pittsburg  to  a  ccarpetitive 

situation  (Bining  1936:68).  The  ccsrpletion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  in  1834 

frcsn  Pittsburg  to  Fhiladeljhia  was  one  st^  in  this  direction  (Bining  1936:69- 

71) .  Althou^  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  System  proved  vital  as  an  ecist-west  trade 

route,  new  markets  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  could  only  be  exploited  most 

econonically  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal.  To  remedy  the  situation  the  Pennsylvania- 

Chio  Canal  was  constructed  between  1836  and  1840.  It  offered  a  connection  to 

lake  Erie  via  Portsmouth,  Ohio  and  Cleveland.  Iitprovements  to  the  Monongahela 

River  ocmprised  the  third  fhase  of  transportation-oriented  construction  vhich  was 

designed  to  reestablish  Pittsburg's  ccarpetitive  commercial  stance.  The 

inprovements  vhich  included  the  construction  of  dams  was  ccarpleted  in  1844: 

Pittsburgh  was  now  brou(^t  within  thirty  hours  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  means  of  an  irrproved  route  vhich 
incliJded  the  Monongahela  to  Brownsville,  the  National  Road 
between  Brownsville  and  Cumberland,  and  finally  the  Baltimore 
and  Chio  Railroad  to  the  coast.  Pittsburg  glassraakers  were 
not  only  aided  in  the  exchange  of  finished  products  and  raw 
materials  with  the  East,  but  also  in  meeting  the  conpetition 
of  Wheeling  and  the  towns  along  the  Chio  River  below 
Pittsburg. 


(Bining  1936:78-79) 

The  three  transportation  projects  referred  to  above  were  very  successful. 
The  major  limitations  however,  irr/olvel  the  periodic  inability  to  navigate  the 
Chio  River  becai:ise  of  low  pool  level.  Iiprovements  in  steantooat  construction  was 
a  partial  remedy  to  the  prchlem.  However,  in  times  of  extreme  drou^t,  pool 
levels  were  also  affeched  in  the  canal  systeir©  (Bining  1936:96-100). 
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The  cxaistruction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  throui^out  the 
Pittsburg  area,  circa  1850,  created  the  most  efficient  nteans  of  transporting  raw 
materials  and  finished  products.  However,  its  develcpnent  was  met  with  scxne 
reluctance  since  it  was  clear  that  the  canal  systems  would  be  rendered  cAjsolete 
throu^  its  operation.  The  constructicn  of  an  efficient  railroad  system 
ultimately  stabilized  the  Western  Pennsylvania  glass  industry  for  the  remainder 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  the  twentieth  century  (Bining  1936:101-107) . 

The  discussion  above,  of  historical  geograj^iy,  as  it  pertains  to  the 
evolution  of  the  glass  industry  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  has  dealt  primarily  with 
the  early  period  of  the  industry  s  growth.  This  section  is  concerned  with  major 
technologiccil  developments  in  the  glass  industry  and  as  such  will  cover  the 
industries  develcpment  during  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
early  portion  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  discussion  will  refer  to  areas 
outside  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  region  since  develcpments  in  the  industry's 
technology  were  applicable  world-wide. 

The  sinplest,  yet  slowest,  methods  of  bottle  production  is  kncwn  as  free 
blowing  and  dip  mold  blowing  bottles  produced  via  this  process  are  r^resented  in 
the  Gateway  C3enter  glass  assemblage.  McKearin  and  Wilson  outline  the  process: 

(1)  the  first  step  .  .  . ,  was  gathering  the  requisite  amount 
of  metal  on  the  blowpipe  —  ... 

(2)  .  .  .  ,  the  blower  mi^t  siiiply  rotate  the  pipe  slcwly, 
allcwing  the  red-hot  gather  to  cool  slightly  on  the  outside 
and  to  sag,  usually  the  gather  was  rolled  on  the  marver.  .  . 
to  give  a  cylindriczil  or  ovoid  form.  .  . 

(3)  The  next  st^  was  the  'puff. '  the  gatherer  blew  into  the  pipe  to  form  an 
internal  central  bubble. 

(4)  Next,  the  gather  was  further  ejg)anded,  and  (a)  to  ensure 
uniformity  was  scmetimes  turned  in  a  wooden  block  ....  Or 
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(b)  if  the  bottle  was  to  have  a  patteim-molded  reticulated 
design,  .  .  . ,  was  placed  in  a  small  two-piece  mold,  and  the 
leaves  closed  upon  it,  thus  inpressing  the  design  in  the  soft 
metal;  or  if  a  large  piece  mold  was  used,  the  gather  was 
expanded  against  the  patterned  sides  of  the  mold  by  blowing. 

Or  (c)  if  a  ribbed  pattern  was  desired,  the  gather  might  be 
expanded  in  a  fluted  dip  mold  or  more  likely,  the  gather  was 
forced  into  the  mold  before  expansion.  .  . 

(5)  Then,  by  blowing  and  nenipulation,  the  body  form  and 
neck  were  fashioned  and  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  flattened,  . 

(6)  Next,  one  of  the  irons  was  attached  to  the  center  bottom 
of  the  bottle  and  the  bottle  vhetted  or  craoked,  off  the 
blowpipe  by  touching  the  hot  glass  n€2ar  the  end  of  the  pipe 
with  a  tool  dipped  in  cold  water.  At  this  point,  too,  by 
pushing  inward  vhen  attaching  the  iron,  a  kickip  could  be 
formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  VJhen  the  bare  pontil  was 
used,  it  mi^t  leave  an  oxide  deposit  on  the  bottom  vhen 
^parated  from  the  bottle;  or  before  attaching  the  pontil, 
its  end  mi^t  be  dipped  in  the  pot  to  (xat  it  with  molten 
glass,  in  vhich  case  it  would  leave  a  roui^  mark  or  scar;  or 
the  glass-tipped  end  of  the  ^ntil  mi^t  be  li^tly  coated 
with  sand,  and  so  leave  a  sliest  grainy  matte  mark  vhen  it 
was  cracked  off. 

When  the  blowpipe  itself  was  used  as  a  pontil,  the 
bottle  was  first  cracked  off  into  a  'cradle'  or  onto  sand. 

The  moile  (glass  left  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  vhen  the  bottle 
was  cracked  off)  served  to  make  a  band  with  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle;  it  left  a  rough  ring  of  glass. 

(McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:12-13) 

It  is  practically  iiipossible  to  pinpoint  a  date  range  for  the  free-blown 
manufacture  of  containers.  Essentially,  this  method  has  been  in  use  since  the 
invention  of  the  blowpipe,  approximately  the  first  century  B.C. .  Requirements  of 
larger  produc±.ion  quotas  and  uniform  container  configurations  (i.e.  capacities), 
resulted  in  the  increased  obscelesence  of  free-blown  manufacture  throughout  the 
ei^teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Medicinal  vials,  however,  continued  to  be 
free-blown  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:22).  Dip 
mold  processes  have  also  encempassed  a  wide  and  non-specific  date  range.  It  is 
icnown  to  have  been  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  bottles  during  the  early 
ei^teenth  century  in  Europe.  The  use  of  this  technique  declined  during  the 
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secOTid  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States  (Jones  and  SiiLlivan 
1985:23) .  Ihrou^out  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  a  variety  of  multi- 
piece  hinge  or  leaf  molds  were  designed.  Ihe  advcintage  of  the  uniformity  and  the 
ability  to  add  historical  information  via  embossment  acccnpanied  these 
develcpnents.  Two-part,  full-hei^t,  mold-blown  containers  generally  date 
between  ca.  1750  and  ca.  1880.  The  mold  utilized  in  the  production  of  these 
containers  formed  the  base,  body,  shoulder,  and  neck  of  a  container  ;^le  the 
finish  had  to  be  tooled  by  hand.  Its  leaves,  or  segments,  were  hinged  at  the 
bottcni  or  side  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:26).  A  three  or  four  part  mold  which 
consisted  of  a  dip  segment  for  the  fabrication  of  the  bocty,  two  side-hinged 
leaves  that  formed  the  Moulder-neck  portion,  and  base  segment,  was  referred  to 
as  a  Ricketts  or  Ricketts-type  mold.  Generally  this  mold  type  was  utilized  from 
the  1820s  until  the  automation  of  the  1920s  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:29-30). 
Molds  that  consisted  of  2,3,  or  4  vertical  leaves  and  a  separate  basal  portion 
became  popular  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  i:p  to  the 
development  of  machine  automation.  The  vertical  leaves  of  the  mold  were  hinged 
along  the  body  side.  A  separate  basal  cup  or  post-bottom  joined  the  vertical 
leaves  to  form  all  parts  of  the  container  with  the  possible  exertion  of  the  rim 
portion.  Generally,  multi-part,  post  or  exp  bottom  molds  date  between  ca.  1850 
and  ca.  1925  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:28). 

Oontainers  blown  in  optic  molds  were  also  found  during  excavations  in  the 
Lock  Haveiyiocikport  Stucty  Area.  The  process  involved  in  cptic  molding  first 
involves  the  blowing  of  the  gather  in  a  dip-type  mold  that  exhibits  a  recurring 
pattern.  "The  gather  fills  the  mould,  is  removed,  placed  in  a  full-sized  mould 
of  any  nuntoer  of  pieces  and  design,  and  blown  to  full  size.  The  enlarging 
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process  transfers  the  part-sized  design  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  glass, 
leaving  the  full-sized  mould  configurations  and  seams,  if  there  are  any,  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  glass."  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985 1 32) .  Molded  forms  can 
generally  be  dated  between  the  1700s  and  present.  The  method  was  revived  during 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuriesj  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:33) . 

Objects  that  are  pressed  in  manufacture  were  produced  basically  by  a 
technigue  patented  in  1825  by  Jchn  P.  Baks^ell.  The  process  he  and  others 
pioneered  is  described  in  the  artifact  category  "Pressed  Glass  Artifacts." 


niTring  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  an  elevated  market  for  glass  containers  helped  to  provide  the  iitpetus 
and  capital  necessary  for  automation  in  the  glass  container  industry  (Miller  and 
Sullivan  1981:1).  Whether  semi-automated  or  fully  autcmated,  three  steps  were 
involved  in  the  mechanized  production  of  glass  containers: 

1.  A  g(±»  of  molten  glass  enters  the  ring  and  parison  mould 
and  is  forced  by  air  pressure,  suction  or  a  plunger  to 
take  the  shape  of  the  full-sized  finish  mould  and  1^t 
of  the  part-size  parison  mould.  The  role  of  the  parison 
mould  is  to  distribute  the  glass  into  the  shape  needed 
for  blowing  the  full-sized  container. 

2.  With  the  finish  ring  mould  still  attached,  the 
parison  mould  is  removed.  In  scsne  cases,  the  body 
of  the  parison  is  allowed  to  elon^te. 

3.  The  full-sized  or  blew  mould  is  joined  to  the  ring 
mould  around  the  parison  and  the  bottle  is  blcwn  to 
full  size  by  air  pressure. 

(Miller  ard  Sullivan  1981:2) 

The  differentiation  between  semi-autcmatic  and  fully  autcamated  procedures  is 
that  gebs  or  gathers  of  molten  glass  were  mechanically  sij^plied  to  the  molds  in 
an  autcmated  machine  vhile  semi-skilled  laborers  transferred  the  material  frem 
the  furnace  during  semi-autemation  (Miller  and  Sullivan  1981:2) .  An  important 
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ciiaracteristic  of  both  semi  and  full  automation  is  that  the  container's  finish 


portion  is  manufactured  first.  Semi-automatic  blowing  machines  were  developed 
during  the  1880s  and  successfully  applied  to  the  mass  production  of  containers  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Riilip  Arbogast  of  the  United  Sates  developed  his  semi- 
automated  machine  in  1881  vhile  the  Englishman,  Howard  Ashle  patented  a  design  in 
1886.  These  inventions,  and  several  other  patented  variants,  are  the  prototypes 
of  the  fully  autcmatic  glass  blowing  machine  that  was  invented  in  1903  by  Michael 
Owens  and  developed  over  the  next  twenty  years  (Miller  and  Sullivan  1981:2-3). 
The  cost  efficiency  and  success  of  Owen's  automatic  glass-blcwing  machine  is 
evidenced  in  that  half  of  the  production  of  glass  containers  in  the  United  States 
involved  full  automation  by  1917  (Miller  and  Sullivan  1981:5) .  A  government 
study  by  Boris  Stem  in  1927  noted  that  only  one  semi-automatic  machine  was  in 
operation  among  the  25  plants  studied  (Miller  and  Sullivan  1981:7) .  Attempts 
were  made  to  completely  automate  semi-automatic  machines  by  introducing  devices 
for  transferring  glass  gcbs  frcm  the  furnace  to  the  blcwing  corponent.  Two  of 
the  more  notable  inventions  are  the  Brooke's  continuous  stream-feeding  device  and 
the  Pieler  Paddle  Gob  Feeder.  Althou^  technically  sucxessful,  these  inventions 
did  not  maJce  semi-automatic  machines  coipetitive  with  the  Owens  machine  in  large 
production  runs.  According  to  Stem's  1927  study  of  Productivity  of  Labor  in  the 
Glass  Industry,  semi-autcamatic  machines  produced  bottles  that  were  23  to  52  per 
cent  less  espensive  than  free  blcwn  containers,  while  autoamatically  blcvn  bottles 
were  90  to  97  percent  cheaper  than  free  blown  examples  (Miller  and  Sullivan 
1981:4) . 

Technology  in  the  blowing  and  pressing  processes  of  glass  manufacture  was 
not  vdiere  the  only  developments  occurred.  Inventions  of  more  efficient  furnaces 
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with  the  introduction  of  natural  gas  fuel  eilso  contributed  to  productivity  in  the 
glass  industry. 

The  invention  of  the  Siemens  furnace  was  adopted  to  glass  industry  circa 
1870  (Scoville  1944:208).  The  principle  behind  the  Siemens  process  did  not 
involve  natural  gas  but  rather,  gas  produced  via  efficient  coal  burning.  "The 
Siemens  principle  in  1861  embraced  a  regenerative  furnace  (vhich  was,  in  fact, 
its  distinc±ive  feature)  and  a  separate  unit  for  converting  solid  to  gaseous 
fuel."  (Scoville  1944:208). 


The  Rochester  Tumbler  Coitpany  of  Pittskarcgh  was  the  first  gleiss  manufactory 

which  utilized  natural  gas  fuel.  Circa  1875  the  ccarpany  drilled  its  own  well 

vhich  produced  the  gas  used  in  heating  its  annealing  ovens.  It  was  not  until 

after  1880  that  natural  gas  was  used  generally  thrcsjghout  the  produc±ion  process 

and  the  industry  (Scoville  1944:210).  The  application  of  natural  gas  was  a  slew 

process.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  by  1880,  only  21  of  348  furnaces 

utilized  natural  gas  in  the  United  States.  By  the  mid  1880s,  however,  conments 

such  as  that  in  The  Crockery  and  Glass  Journal  of  May  8,  1884  testify  to  the 

utility  of  natural  gas  heat  and  helped  to  popularize  it  in  the  glass  industry: 

Gas  is  helping  to  boom  glass  manufacture  in  Pittsbur<^  and 
making  it  harder  than  ever  for  outsiders  to  successfully 
cesrpete  against  her. 


(Innes  1976:46) 

Other  mechanical  inventions  during  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  included  tank  furnaces  Vihich  made  possible  the 
development  of  continuous  melting  tanks.  The  superiority  of  these  features  over 
the  melting  of  batch  ingredients  in  crucibles  allowed  inventions  such  as  the 
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Owens  automatic  machine.  The  Owens  machine  involved  batch,  rather  than  the 
irovement  of  gci)s  to  the  blowing  ccstrponents  (Miller  and  llivan  1981:4).  The 
invention  of  a  device  known  as  a  "lehr"  were  a  vast  inprovement  over  conventional 
annealing  ovens.  "Lehrs  were  long,  tunnel-like  structures  throu^  viiich  glass 
was  slowly  drawn  in  iron  pans,  hooked  together  in  a  sort  of  train.  Since  the 
entrance  of  the  lehr  was  constantly  heated  and  the  other  end  was  kept  a  shop 
terrperature,  bottles  and  other  items  could  be  packed  as  soon  as  they  emerged  from 
it."  (Scoville  1944:211).  Widespread  utilization  of  the  more  time,  space,  and 
cost  efficient,  lehrs  did  not  occur  until  after  1880  (Scoville  1944:211) . 


Ihe  natural  color  iitparted  to  glass  ranges  from  a  pale  green  to  aquamarine 
due  to  natural  occurring  iron  iirpurities  and  other  metallic  oxides  within  batch 
ingredients.  Prior  to  1875,  color  via  iron  irpurities  were  the  norm  in  North 
American  glass  articles.  Glassmakers  either  accepted  the  color  presented  to  them 
or  used  it  in  combination  with  purposely  added  oxides  toward  desired  coloration. 
Jones  and  Sullivan  (1985)  offer  the  following  analytical  definitions  of  glass 
colors: 


Colourless  -  Ihis  term  is  used  to  describe  glass  with  no 
colour  and  is  preferable  to  terms  like  'clear, '  'vhite, ' 
'flint,'  or  'crystal,'  v^ich  have  not  been  used  consistently 
by  conterrporary  authors  or  in  historical  documents.  The 
production  of  colourless  glass  requires  silica  (sand)  almost 
free  of  iron  and  a  flux  and  a  stabilizer  without  noticeable 
impurities.  Colourless  soda-lime,  potash-lime,  and  potash- 
lead  glasses  have  all  been  manufactured  in  the  past,  and, 
exc^jt  for  potash-lime  glass,  continue  to  be  made  today. 

Solarized  -  'Sun  coloured  amethyst. '  This  type  of  glass  is 
colourless  vhen  produced.  Manganese,  called  the  glassmaker's 
soap,  was  used  to  overccme  the  li^t  green  or  yellcw  tint  of 
iron  oxide  in  the  batch.  However,  the  resultant  glciss  turns 
a  sli^t  purplish  tint  after  prolonged  ejqxasure  to  the 
ultraviolet  rays  of  the  sun.  This  type  of  glass  was  most 
common  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  until  World 
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War  I,  but  it  does  occur  earlier,  especially  in  18th  century 
FrerKh  crizzled  glasses. 

Blue  -  Cobalt  is  one  of  the  strongest  colourants  available  to 
glass  manufacturers.  The  rich  blue  it  produces  was  used 
particularly  in  the  late-18th  and  19th  centuries  for  table 
glass  such  eis  salt  dishes  and  decanters,  and  for  medicine  and 
cosmetic  containers. 

Copper  green  -  Iirparted  by  the  presence  of  cc^per  oxide,  this 
colour  is  commonly  used  for  modem  wine  bottles  and  seme 
large-size  pop  bottles.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
more  common  shades  of  li(^t  green  produced  by  iron. 

Purple  -  Manganese  dioxide  was  used  more  often  for 
decolourizing  glass  than  for  iirparting  colour.  However,  vAien 
used  in  sli^tly  stronger  concentrations  it  can  produce 
several  shades  of  purple,  including  a  simulated  black  glass. 

It  was  used  for  pictorial  flasks  and  some  tableware. 

Opaque  vhite  -  Opaque  vtiite  glass  (popularly  known  as  milk 
glass)  was  used  both  for  tableware  and  cxstimercial  containers. 

It  can  be  produced  by  using  tin  oxide  or  bat  guano  vtiich  is 
hi^  in  c:alcium  (Biser  ca.  1899:105-6),  but  there  cire  other 
opacifiers  available  as  well  (see  Charleston  1954) .  Cpaque 
vhite  glass  was  redeveloped  by  the  Venetians  in  the  early- 
16th  century  (Polak  1975:58)  and  has  continued  in  production 
since  that  time.  In  the  late-19th  century  it  became  more 
widely  used  for  tablewares,  containers,  and  lifting  devices. 

Black  glass  -  'Black  glass'  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  the 
literature  to  refer  to  dark  green  glass  liquor  bottles  of  the 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries.  'Black  glass'  can  be  almost 
opaque  and  develcped  out  of  the  switch  from  wood  to  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  glass  furnaces  in  England.  'Black  glass'  has  high 
levels  of  iron,  manganese,  carbon,  and  sometimes  cc±>alt. 

During  the  pre-1820  period,  bottles  made  of  'black  glass' 
were  the  dominant  type  of  containers  used  in  the  liquor  and 
mineral  water  trades.  True  black  glass  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  and  roost  black  cbjaits,  such  as  beads, 
are,  in  fact, a  dense  purple  colour. 

(Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:13-14) 

The  development  of  technology  toward  the  production  of  flat  glciss  items  is 
discussed  below. 
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Flat  Glass 


No.  of  specimens:  73 

Type  of  specijnens;  aquamarine/blue  window  glass  fragments,  36;  Colorless  window 

glass  fragments,  10. 


No.  of  represented  forms;  not  applicable. 

Types  of  represented  forms;  not  applicable. 

Description;  All  of  the  flat  glass  that  was  recoyered  from  "Ihe  Green"  can  be 
characterized  as  fragments  of  window  glass  ranging  from  standard  panes  of  pjcile  to 
dark  aquamarine  glass  to  thick  plate  glciss  standards  vdiich  are  ohciracteristiccilly 
colorless  in  nature.  Matrix  iirperf actions  were  noted  for  individual  fragments  as 
were  instances  of  surface  damage.  Individual  references  to  each  fragment's 
imperfections  or  damage  will  not  be  presented  in  this  report  since  reconstructive 
analyses  is  not  the  overall  intention  in  the  consideration  of  the  flat  glass 
assemblage.  In  general,  matrices  iirperf actions  are  relatively  rare,  only  being 
noted  for  a  few  specimens.  Ihese  insperfections  are  either  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  elongated  seeds,  elongated  blisters,  or  circular  seeds.  Surface 
damage  to  the  individual  specimens  is  more  cxsnmon,  being  demonstrated  by  almost 
all  specimens.  Ihe  most  predcaninate  form  of  surface  damage  involves  varying 
degrees  of  patination.  Ihe  secx)nd  most  predcsninate  type  of  damage  includes 
abrasions  to  the  surfaces,  and  is  often  found  in  cxaribination  with  patination 
and/or  other  forms  of  surface  damage  such  as  clcxiding,  fractures,  and  ferrous 
oxide  cxirrosion.  Fisc:al  csonstraints  did  not  permit  elemental  examination  via  X- 
ray  fluorescence  analysis,  nor  the  determination  of  refractive  irxdices.  Single 
position  thicknesses  were  chtained  for  each  specimen. 

Mecisurements/  Color/  Provenience; 


thickness 

celor 

soecimen 

provenience 

.079  inch 

aqua 

FOOl 

A2  (10-20cm) 

.075 

aqua 

F002 

.075 

blue 

F003 

.095 

blue 

F004 

.074 

aqua 

F005 

.098 

aqua 

F006 

.089 

aqua 

F007 

.074 

aqua 

F008 

.060 

aqua 

F009 

.095 

aqua 

FOlO 

.096 

aqua 

Foil 

.075 

aqua 

F012 

.061 

aqua 

F013 

.097 

aqua 

F014 

.098 

aqua 

F015 

.066 

aqua 

F016 

.101 

aqua 

F017 

.075 

aqua 

F018 
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.080 

aqua 

F019 

.074 

aqua 

F020 

.052 

aqua 

F021 

.075 

blue 

F022 

.074 

aqua 

F023 

.072 

aqua 

F024 

.063 

blue 

F025 

.096 

norie 

F026 

.072 

aqua 

F027 

none  taJoen 

aqua 

F028 

.067 

aqua 

F029 

.070 

blue 

F030 

.095 

aqua 

F031 

.061 

blue 

F032 

.094 

blue 

F033 

.114 

aqua 

F034 

.083 

aqua 

F035 

.111 

aqua 

F036 

.121 

aqua 

F037 

.077 

aqua 

F038 

.069 

aqua 

F039 

.083 

aqua 

F040 

.114 

aqua 

F041 

.103 

aqua 

F042 

.093 

aqua 

F043 

.080 

aqua 

F044 

.083 

aqua 

F045 

.090 

aqua 

F046 

.075 

aqua 

F047 

.089 

aqua 

F048 

.075 

aqua 

F049 

.071 

blue 

F050 

.103 

blue 

F051 

.086 

nor^ 

F052 

.081 

none 

F053 

.076 

none 

F054 

.072 

aqua 

F055 

.101 

aqua 

F056 

.071 

none 

F057 

.082 

aqua 

F058 

.085 

aqua 

F059 

.071 

none 

F060 

.082 

none 

F061 

.058 

none 

F062 

.076 

aqua 

F063 

.095 

blue 

F064 

.081 

none 

F065 

.072 

none 

F066 

.060 

aqua 

F067 

.088 

aqua 

F068 

.089 

aqua 

F069 

.076 

aqua 

F070 
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A2  (20-30cm) 


A2  (O-lOcm) 


A2  (30-40c3n) 


.058  aqua  F071 
.  079  aqua  F072 
.065  aqua  F073 


Canments;  Technological  evolution  within  the  flat  glass  industry  probably 
utilized  many  developments  discussed  for  glass  container  manufacture  in  the 
introducticai  to  this  section,  such  as  the  incorporation  of  more  efficient  fuels, 
annealing  processes  and  batch  recipes.  However,  the  basic  techniques  involved  in 
maraifacturing  flat  glass  items  deserve  description  separate  frcm  a  discussion  of 
container  products. 

Four  basic  types  of  flat  glass  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States.  Two 
of  these  types,  crcwn  glass  and  cylinder  glass,  have  been  manufactured  since  very 
early  in  the  country's  history,  vhile  plate  glass  and  mirror  glass  were 
manufactured  later  during  the  19th  century. 

The  crown  process  in  flat  glass  production  begins  with  the  accumulation  of 
between  10  to  14  pounds  of  metal  (molten  glass)  at  the  end  of  a  blowpipe.  The 
gather  was  manipulated  and  enlarged  to  a  pear-shaped  blcA).  The  next  step 
required  that  a  metal  rod  or  "punty”  be  attached  to  the  c^posite  end  of  the  blcto. 
The  blowpipe  was  then  removed,  and  throu^  continuous  reheating  and  spinning  of 
the  punty,  the  blcto  opened  and  expanded  into  a  flat,  circular  disk  known  as  a 
table.  After  retroval  of  the  punty  and  the  table's  subjection  to  annealing,  the 
glass  was  cut  in  half  or  into  small  panes  for  marketing  (Roenke  1978 : 5) .  This 
method  of  flat  glass  production  originated  during  the  fourth  century  A.D.  in  the 
Near  East.  Primarily  manufactured  by  European  enterprises  and  somevdiat  less  by 
American  businesses  during  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  crown  glass 
technique  was  eventually  displaced  by  the  cylinder  method  in  both  countries.  "By 
1820,  most  American  glasshouses  were  utilizing  the  cylinder  method  .  .  .  " 
(Roenke  1978:6) . 

The  general  procedure  during  the  cylinder  production  of  flat  glass  again 
begins  with  the  gathering  and  manipulation  of  molten  glass  on  the  end  of  a 
blowpipe.  The  gather  was  then  blown  and  swung  frcm  side  to  side  vhile  the  blcSj 
was  continuously  reheated.  EXiring  this  process,  the  glassblcwer  was  situated  on 
a  platform  above  a  pit.  His  intent  was  to  fashion  a  cylindrical  carboy 
approximately  six  feet  long.  The  bottom  and  tcp  of  the  carboy  were  removed  and 
the  resulting  cylinder  split  longitudinally.  Further  heat  treatment  and 
manipulation  flattened  the  split  cylinder  on  a  bed  or  "lagre"  of  smcxDth  glass 
(Roenke  1978:7) .  A  similar  process  kncwn  as  the  "Lorraine  Mode"  preceded  the 
cylinder  process  in  Europe.  It  was  basically  the  same  methcxi  but  involved  the 
cutting  of  the  cylinder  with  sheers  and  flattening  on  an  iron  plate  that  was 
surfaced  with  sand  (Roenke  1978:7) .  The  predecessor  to  the  Lorraine  Mode  and  the 
German  ^eet  or  cylinder  process  was  a  method  described  by  Thec^Aiilus  Rogerus  in 
the  12th  century  A.D. : 

(1)  pierce  the  end  of  a  large  elongated  bulb  and  widen  the 
aperture  to  equal  the  bulb's  largest  diameter;  (2)  pinch 
together  the  mouth  thus  formed  so  that  the  narrcw  space 
remaining  can  be  spanned  and  held  by  a  seal  of  glass  attached 
to  a  pontee;  (3)  break  the  bulb,  new  st^jported  by  the  pontee; 
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(4)  detacii  the  cylinder  fran  the  pontee,  anneal  it  and,  vAien 
cold,  split  it  frcm  end  to  end  by  the  application  of  a  red- 
hot  iron;  (5)  place  the  cylinder  on  the  flat  bed  of  an  oven, 
heat  it,  and  as  the  cylinder  cpens,  owing  to  heat,  flatten 
(spread)  it  into  a  sheet  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron  or  wood. 

(Roente  1978:6) 

The  quality  of  the  most  advanced  German  sh^t  glass  did  not  match  that  of  flat 
glass  produced  via  the  crcwn  method.  However,  the  cylinder  process  was  much  more 
econcmical  since  less  glass  was  wasted  upon  cutting  for  panes.  This  aspect  of 
cylinder  glass  production  resulted  in  its  r^lacement  of  the  crcwn  method  in  the 
United  States  by  the  1830s.  In  England,  the  crcwn  technique  survived  into  the 
1850s  (Roenke  1978:8) . 

A  process  for  the  even  grinding  of  blcwn  plate  glass  was  developed  circa 
1838  by  the  Chance  Brothers  of  England.  "Patent  plate"  as  it  was  called  was  most 
afplicable  for  use  in  small  flat  glass  items  and  possibly  windows.  The  process 
of  producing  patent  plate  glass,  "Involved  the  secure  adherence  of  a  sheet  of 
glass  of  uneven  surface,  to  the  grinding  and  polishing  bed  by  covering  the  bed 
with  moistened  leather  and  applying  atmosfheric  pressure."  (Roenke  1978:8)). 
Patent  plate  glass  was  produced  in  England  into  the  1880s. 

The  invention  of  a  mechanized  cylinder  glass  blowing  machine  was  first 
accomplished  by  Ismael  Rctoinet  in  1824.  In  1854  a  French  man  named  Loup 
developed  a  technique  vhich  drev;  and  ble^7  a  cylinder  from  the  molten  batch  via  a 
metal  ring.  Additional  developments  in  the  mechanization  of  sheet  glass  industry 
occurred  in  1886  vhen  Martin  A.  Cppermann  developed  a  technique  vhich  was  similar 
to  Loips  but  fully  automated.  These  developments,  however,  were  not  competitive 
with  the  hand-blowing  of  cylinders.  The  Lubber  process  was  an  inproved  variant 
of  the  Ojpermann  design  vhich  produced  better,  cheaper,  and  larger  sheets  of 
glass  (50  feet  long  and  30  inches  in  diameter) .  The  glass  did,  however,  become 
flawed  during  the  flattening  process  (Roenke  1978:9).  J.H.  Lubber  was  enplcyed 
as  a  flattener  in  the  window  glass  company  of  James  A.  Qiambers  in  Pittsburg 
(Tillotson  1921:155T). 

The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  involved  casting,  a  technique  developed  since 
Rcmnan  times.  Molten  glass  was  poured  onto  casting  tables  and  rolled  evenly  by  a 
roller  vhich  ran  on  metal  guides.  The  casting  tables  evolved  from  stone  to  more 
econcmiically  feasible  iron  plate  designs.  The  glass  produced  via  the  rolling  was 
marketable  as  "rou^  plate  for  items  that  minimally  required  translucence. 
Grinding  and  polishing  of  rou^  plate  produced  "polished  plate"  vhich  could  be 
purchased  at  a  much  hi^er  cost.  Eventually,  inprovements  in  the  grinding 
technology  would  bring  this  cost  dotm  (Roenke  1978 : 9-10) .  A  description  of  the 
casting  procedures  in  1921  rKDtes  that  the  process  required  25  hours  to  complete 
all  of  the  cycles  involved: 

When  the  glass  is  ready  for  casting,  the  pot  is  taken  frcrni 
the  furnace  and  any  iitpurities  on  the  surface  of  the  glass 
are  removed.  The  pot  is  then  grasped  by  a  claitp  suspended 
from  a  motor-driven  travelling  crane  and  is  brou^t  to  a 
position  over  the  casting  table.  The  casting  operation 
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cxjnsists  in  tipping  the  pot  and  at  the  same  time  moving  it 
across  the  table  so  that  the  glass  is  distributed  more  or 
less  uniformly  just  in  front  of  the  roller.  Ihe  roller, 
vdiich  is  about  30  inches  in  diameter,  is  drawn  over  the 
glass,  an  cperation  vAiich  requires  about  one  minute.  By  this 
time  the  plate  is  coated  sufficiently  to  be  transferred  to 
the  lehr.  .  .  .it  rests  on  the  floor  of  the  lehr  and  is 
pushed  mechanically  frxan  one  ccsrpartment  to  the  next  .... 

The  plate  then  advances  into  a  strai^t,  mechaniccilly 
operated  rod  lehr,  viiich  is  seme  280  feet  long  and  in  which 
the  annealing  eperation  is  completed  ....  After  passing 
throu^  the  Idir,  the  plates  are  placed  on  cutting  tables  and 
cut  into  the  required  sizes. 

(Tillotson  1921:157T) 

Ihe  process  is  ccsrplete  after  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  cut  pieces. 

Production  of  cast  plate  glass  in  the  United  States  did  not  occur  until 
after  1850.  Ihe  Lenox  Glass  Works  of  Massachusetts  are  known  to  have  produced 
plate  glass  between  circa  1853  and  1871.  Ihe  expense  of  equipmient,  the  inability 
to  establi^  Icuge  sccile  production,  and  lack  of  an  adequate  market  prevented  the 
piiryyacLQ  of  caste  plate  glass  industry  in  the  United  States  until  circa  1878 
(Roenke  1978:10).  Inventions  such  as  James  Hartley's  rolled  plate  process  in 
1847,  a  double-rolling  machine  by  the  Chance  Brothers  in  1870,  arri  then 
succeeding  sheet  drawing  processes  of  Pittsburg's  William  Clark,  Monsieur  F. 
Vallin  of  France,  Mr.  Himan  Frank  of  Detroit,  Emile  Forcault  of  Belgium,  and 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania's  Irving  U.  Colbom,  mark  the  evolution  of  the  plate  glass 
industry  during  the  later  half  of  the  19th  century.  Ihe  drawing  process  would 
eventually  supplant  hand  blowing  techniques  and  beceme  the  priitary  mode  of  window 
glass  production  during  the  twentieth  centuiy  (Roenke  1978  :11).  Glass  produced 
via  the  Colburn  process  is  drawn  in  a  continuous  sheet,  "from  a  pool  of  molten 
glass  in  about  30  inches,  the  plastic  sheet  passes  over  a  roller  and  is  therev^wn 
carried  in  a  horizontal  direction  through  the  annealing  lehr.  Ihis  process  is 
continuous  and  obviously  requires  no  separate  flattening  operation.  Ihe  sheets, 
vdiich  are  abut  72  inches  in  width  are  drawn  at  a  rate  of  from  two  feet  to  six 
feet  per  minute,  depending  on  the  thickness;  each  unit  therefore,  is  capable  of  a 
yearly  production  of  10,000,000  square  feet  on  the  basis  of  single-strength  glass 
(Tillotson  1921: 156T). 

Tillotson  (1921: 157T)  comments  that  flat  glass  for  Ehotograpiiic  plates, 
lantern  slides,  etc.,  was  imported  from  Belgium  prior  to  World  War  I.  Ihe 
production  of  mirror  glass  involved  flat  glass  produced  via  any  of  the  methods 
described  above.  Procedures  for  giving  the  glass  its  reflective  properties  first 
involved  the  "tin  and  Mercury  process."  Ihis  included  the  layering  of  mercury 
between  the  polished  glass  surface  and  a  sheet  of  tin  foil.  In  addition  to  the 
eminent  heeilth  hazards  for  production  personnel,  costs  for  the  finished  mirror 
was  hi^  (Roerke  1978:13). 

E.  Ward  Tillotson  writing  from  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburg,  in  1921,  concluded  that  the  adveuxement  of  the 
flat  glass  industry,  from  its  position  during  the  early  twentieth  century  would 
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enable  the  reader  to  irore  cxarpetently  consider  the  products  of  the  develcping 
technology. 


Free  car  Mold  Blown  CDSTtainer  Glass 
IXMESnC  RJNCnCW  CJCMTAINERS 
Preserve  Jar 
No.  of  specimens:  1. 

Type  of  specimen:  shoulder-rim  fragment,  1. 

No.  of  represented  forms;  1. 

Type  of  represented  form:  aquamarine  preserve  jar  or  bottle,  1. 

Description:  A  single  non-crossmending,  unassociated  shoulder-rim  fragment 

r^resents  the  only  example  of  a  glass  preserve  container  among  the  artifacts 
recovered  from  '"Ihe  Green.”  Ihe  specimen  is  pale  aquamarine  in  color  and 

transparent.  The  represented  form  esdiibited  a  sli^tly  flared,  but  plain  rim 

vhich  prcijably  acccsnmodated  a  non-extant  cork  stepper.  Extant  vertical  mold 
lines  indicate  that  the  represented  form  was  prc±iably  manufactured  in  a  two-part, 
full-hei^t  mold,  and  that  the  process  was  probably  not  automatically 

accomplished.  The  later  interpretation  is  also  evidenced  by  the  irregular  nature 
of  the  matrix  and  surfaces.  In  horizontal  profile,  the  r^resented  form's  body 
appeared  circular.  the  neck  portion  of  the  represented  form  was  circular  in 
planview  and  cylindrical  in  vertical  cross-section.  The  shoulder  portion  is  also 
circular  in  horizontal  cross-section  and  conical  vben  viewed  in  profile.  The 
extant  vertical  seam  or  mold  lines  extend  to  the  rim.  The  specimen  exhibits 
patination  as  its  only  visible  form  of  surface  damage. 

Measurement:  extant  hei^t:  41.92ram 

Provenience: 

Form  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 

1  The  Green  A2  O-lOcm  1 

Cemments:  Preserve  jars,  or  Fruit  jars,  are  unique  among  glass  container  types 
because  of  their  manufacture  for  intentional  multiple  utilization,  and  their 
multiple  functionality.  The  technological  evolution  of  preserve  jars,  and  more 
generally,  the  canning  industry,  was  initiate!  by  France's  Nicolas  (Francois) 
Ajpert.  Appert,  a  chef,  pickier,  preserver,  winemaker,  brewer,  confectioner,  and 
distiller  recognized  and  developed  the  pixx::essing  of  foods  by  sealing  them  in 
glass  containers  and  boiling  them.  His  nsthod  was  published  in  1810  and  his 
efforts  rewarded  vdien  he  won  a  $4000  prize  offered  by  the  French  government  for 
the  develcpment  of  a  method  of  preserving  foods  for  the  military  forces. 
Aperts',  1810  book  was  originally  entitled,  L'Art  de  Conserver  les  Substances 
Animales  et  Vegetables.  The  1920  English  translation  of  the  book  is.  The  Art  of 
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Preserving  (Ttaulouse  1969:97).  Afpert  built  his  first  canning  factory  in  1806 
and  oontinu^  to  ccmmercially  can  foods  until  1841.  One  portion  of  i^:pert's  cwn 
description  of  his  canning  methods  involves  the  following: 

1.  To  enclose  in  the  bottle  or  jar  the  substances  that  one 
wishes  to  preserve; 

2.  To  cork  these  different  vessels  with  the  greatest  care 
because  success  depends  chiefly  on  the  closing; 

3.  To  submit  those  substances  thus  enclosed  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water  in  a  water-bath  for  more  or  less  time  according 
to  their  nature  and  in  the  manner  th^t  I  shall  indicate  for 
each  kind  of  food; 

4.  To  remove  the  bottles  from  the  water-bath  at  the  time  at 
the  time  prescribed. 


(Toulouse  1969:97) 


The  influence  of  Xpert's  book  was  significant  and  by  1829  advertisements  by 
Thcmas  W.  Dyott  referred  to  preserve  containers  as  "Fruit  jars,"  from  that  point 
on  the  name  has  beccme  synonymous  with  containers  that  have  much  more  generic 
functions  (Munsey  1970:145).  While  glass  preserve  containers  developed,  the 
packaging  of  foods  in  metallic  cans  was  initiated  in  1810  with  Peter  Durand's 
patented  method  of  making  tin  coated  cans.  This  type  of  packaging  was  ultimately 
more  practical  for  the  military,  given  the  amount  of  transport  involved  (Toulouse 
1969:98) . 

The  development  of  the  glass  fruit  jar  was  inpeded  by  the  inadequacies  of 
closures.  originally,  ippert  had  stressed  the  need  for  suitable  and  reliable 
closures.  ".  .  .for  approximately  the  first  fifty  years  that  the  fruit  jar  was 
used,  the  closure  was  merely  a  cork  sealed  with  wax.  As  in  cill  phases  of  glass 
container  manufacturing,  the  development  of  a  standardized  closing  device  was 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  each  vessel  made  was  unique,  and  therefore  a  cork  was 
practically  the  only  device  flexible  enou^  to  fit  all  containers."  (Mmsey, 
1970:145) . 


Dye  Bottle 

No.  of  specimens:  1. 

Type  of  specimen:  ccsiplete  aquamarine  dye  bottle,  1. 

No.  of  represented  forms:  1. 

Type  of  represented  form:  aquamarine  <^e  bottle,  1. 
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Description;  This  ccsiplete  and  unreconstructed  specimen  is  aquamcirine  in  color 
with  a  tran^jarent  matrix.  It  demonstrates  an  applied,  one  part,  patent  or 
extract  style  finish  vtiich  prctably  acccramodated  a  non-extant  cork  stopper.  The 
represented  form's  neck  is  Cylirdrical  in  profile  and  circular  in  plan.  The 
shoulder  is  domed  in  vertical  cross-section  \fltiile  it  demonstrates  an  ovoid 
horizontal  cross-section.  The  body  portion  continues  the  ovoid  horizontal  cross- 
section,  and  appears  rectangular  in  vtien  cross-sected  vertically.  The  base,  in 
profile,  appears  concave  and  flat,  having  a  circular  iitpression  in  its  center. 
When  cross-sected  horizontally  the  base  appears  ovoid.  The  specific  type  of  mold 
is  not  ^parent  frcm  the  techno-morp±iological  features.  Hcwever,  the  vertical 
mold  lines  vtiich  extend  to  the  finish,  indicate  it  was  a  two-part,  full-hei(^t 
mold.  Embossed  down  the  front  of  the  body  portion  is,  "GEO.  H.  FEED  &  Go's/ 
DCMESTTC  DYES”.  Surface  damage  to  the  represented  form  involves  patination. 


Mpasurements;  maximum  height:  100.90rnm 

extant  hei^t:  100.90inm 
hei(^t  of  seam  line:  95.78ram 
int^ior  aperture  diameter:  9.12inm 
exterior  aperture  diameter:  19.94inm 
basal  dimensions:  49.72mm  X  26.40inm 


PEwenience: 

Form  Study  Area 

Horizon 

1  The  Green 

A2 

Depth  No.  of  Specimens 
O-lOcm  1 


Canments:  "Geo.  H.  Feed  &  Sons"  has  not  been  identified  in  available  resources. 
In  general,  dyes  were  utilized  throu^out  prehistory.  "Purple,  for  instance,  the 
rarest  color  of  all,  .  .  .was  obtained  from  the  raucous  gland  of  a  Mediterranean 
shellfish."  (Feader's  Digest  1980:131).  The  rarity  and  cost  of  purple  dye  was 
one  of  the  bases  of  Phoenicia's  wealth  and  its  adcption  as  iitperial  color  by  the 
Fcmans  (Feader's  Digest  1980:131).  The  following  colors  were  acquired  from  a 
variety  of  sources: 

Yellow/Orange  plants  including  saffron,  fustic,  turmeric,  weld,  henna, 
and  safflower. 

Vibrant  blue  Indigo  and  woad  (plants) 

Bri<^t  red  Dactvlopius  coccus  (insect) 

Other  natural  sources  were  used  and  their  acquisition  involved  a  variety  of 
unusual  historical  events  (Feader's  Digest  1980:131-132).  The  production  of 
artificicil  cfyes  began  with  the  accidental  invention  hy  William  H.  Pferkin. 
Iferkin,  a  student  at  the  Foyal  Collie  of  Chemistry  in  London,  produced  a  black 
sludge  vhile  trying  to  synthesize  quinine  in  1856.  Out  of  curiosity,  Iferkin 
dissolved  the  sludge  in  alcchol  and  found  it  made  a  brilliant  purple  liquid. 
"Perkin  subsequently  sent  saiiples  to  Britain's  leading  dyeing  firm.  Pullers  of 
Iterth,  and  received  this  cptimistic  reply:  'If  [the  ladies]  once  take  a  mania  for 
[your  colour]  and  you  can  sipiply  the  demand,  your  fame  and  fortune  are  secure.'" 
(Readers  Digest  1980:132).  The  color  did  indeed  beccsne  pcpular  via  its  success 
with  personalities  such  as  Queen  Victoria  and  Czar  Nicholas  II 's  dau^ter 
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Alexcindra  (Readers  Digest  1980:  132) .  As  a  point  of  irony  in  the  history  of 
dyes,  Dr.  Gerhcird  Dcsnagk,  vAiile  studying  a  new  dye  for  leather  in  1932  found  that 
it  was  an  effective  micrctoe  killer.  His  discovery  led  to  the  invention  of 
sulfonamide  -  the  first  specific  antibiotic  drug  (Reader's  Digest  1980:  132) ! 

A  bottle  embossed  with  the  same  label  as  found  on  this  exairple  was  recovered 
from  the  Gateway  Center  Pittsburg  Light  Rail  Transit  archaeological  sites  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  An  interpreted  form  date  range  of  1860  to  1915  is 
associated  with  that  form  as  well  as  the  example  recovered  from  the  Lack 
HaverVLockport  stucfy  area.  Ihe  Gateway  Center  form  contained  extant  remnants  of 
a  purple  liquid  vMch  prt±ably  represents  its  original  dye  ccaitents. 

The  interpreted  form  date  associated  with  the  represented  form  in  this 
category  is  1887. 


Toiletry  Bottle 
No.  of  specimens:  1 

Type  of  specimens:  ccsrplete  colorless  toiletry  bottle,  1. 

No.  represented  forms:  1. 

Type  of  represented  form:  ccirplete,  colorless  toiletry  bottle,  1. 

Description:  The  toiletry  bottle  represented  by  this  carplete  and 

\jnreconstructed  specimen  is  colorless  with  a  transparent  matrix.  The  finish  on 
the  specimen  inyolves  a  continuous  thread  and  a  sprinkle  aperture  vhich  is 
funnel-shaped  in  profile.  Althoui^  it  is  not  extant,  a  metallic  or  plastic 
screw-on  cap  was  prctoably  the  closure  on  this  form.  The  neck  portion  of  the 
bottle  a^^)ears  conical  with  a  stepped  out  portion  near  the  shoulder  in  profile. 
The  same  portion  is  circular  in  horizontal  cross  section.  The  shoulder  appears 
down-sloped  vhen  cross  seated  vertically  and  rectanguleu:  in  plan  view.  The  boc^ 
e^q^ands  form  the  base  in  profile  and  is  rectangular  in  plan  view.  The  base, 
vhich  demcxTstrates  embossment  and  a  possible  suction  scar,  is  concave  in  vertical 
cross-section  and  rectangular  in  plan  view.  The  embossment  consists  of  "17" 
oriented  lengthwise  toward  one  end  of  the  basal  surface.  The  techno- 
morphological  characteristics  of  the  specimen  indicate  that  the  form  was 
manufactured  autoanaticcilly. 

Measurements;  Maximum  height: 

Extant  hei(^t: 

Height  of  seam  line: 

Interior  aperture  diameter: 

Exterior  aperture  diameter: 

Basal  dimensions:  57.00  mm  x 

Provenience; 

Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 


19.18  mm 

19.18  mm 

19.19  mm 
5.00  ram 

19.32  mm 
25.08  mm 
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Ihe  Green 


A2 


STPl 


1 


Canments:  The  finish  and  general  configuration  represented  by  the  extant  specimen 
in  this  category  suggest  the  forms  function  as  a  cologne  or  other  toiletry 
bottle.  The  production  of  bottles  for  containing  perfumes  or  scented  liquids, 
dates  nearly  as  early  as  the  invention  of  glass  containers.  Frontier  America 
presented  practical  problems  in  terms  of  daily  bathing  practices.  As  a 
consequence,  the  use  of  scented  toiletries  were  used  to  mask  body  odors.  The 
r^resented  form  does  not  exhibit  evidence  of  elaborate  decoration  of  early 
perfume  and  scent  bottles.  It  is  also  a  more  rcbust  form  than  perfume  bottles 
generally  demonstrate.  These  characteristics  ircply  that  the  r^resented  toiletry 
bottle  in  The  Green's  artifact  assemblages  is  a  cologne  bottle. 

It  was  around  the  turn  of  the  century  that  cologne  became 
popular.  Cologne  is  a  perfume  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  alcohol.  The  odor  of  cologne  is  not  as  strong  or  lasting 
as  regular  perfume,  and  consequently  more  cologne  has  to  be 
used  more  often  to  achieve  the  sane  effect  as  perfume.  This 
means  that  cologne  bottles  are  generally  larger  than  perfume 
bottles.  Because  of  their  close  relationship,  perfume, 
scent,  ard  cologne  bottles  are  usually  considered  to  be  one 
specialty  in  bottle  collecting,  and  the  term  'perfume;  has 
generally  becone  the  generic  one  for  all  three  types  .  .  . 


At  first  the  glass  industry  had  difficulty  keeping  pace  with 
the  demand  for  perfume  bottles  but  by  the  early  1900s,  with 
the  development  of  the  automatic  glassblcwing  machine, 
glasshouses  were  more  able  to  supply  the  bottle  needs  of 
manufacturers.  Many  bottle  designs  became  standardized  in 
shape,  size,  and  colors  as  mass  production  progressed.  The 
standardization  was  of  great  iirportance  to  the  perfume 
industry. 


(Munsey,  1970:155) 

Cecil  Mbnsey  goes  on  to  note  that  many  of  the  shapes  incorporated  into  toiletry 
bottle  designs  were  gecsnetric  and  that  generally  twentieth  century  perfume  or 
cologne  bottles  consisted  of  colorless,  transparent  glass  (Kkinsey,  1970:155). 

The  interpreted  form  date  associated  with  the  represented  form  is  1950. 


ALCCeDIlC  BEVERAGE  aMTAINER 
Chairpagne  Style  Bottle 


1. 


dark  green  neck  fragment,  1. 


No.  of  specimens: 
Type  of  scecimen: 
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No.  of  represented  forms;  1. 

Type  of  represented  form;  dark  green  chaitpagne  style  bottle,  1. 

Description;  Hie  singular  neck  fragment  of  the  r^resented  champagne  style 
bottle  indicates  that  this  portion  of  the  represented  form  appeared  conical  v^en 
cross-sected  vertically  and  circular  in  horizontal  cross-section.  Reamants  of 
the  origineil  lead  foil  seal,  vAiich  would  have  once  covered  the  closure  and 
prcioble  cork  stepper,  adhere  to  the  extant  specimen.  Surface  damage  on  the 
fragment  entails  severe  abrasions  to  both  surfaces. 

Measurement;  Extant  hei^t;  45,60  mm. 

Provenience; 

Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 

The  Green  A2  0-10  cm  1 

Ccmiments;  The  large  number  of  chaiipagne  style  bottles  frc*n  the  National  Park 
Service's  excavations  of  the  Steamboat  Bertrand  (1868-1869)  not  only  resemble  the 
configuration  of  the  form  represented  by  a  single  fragment  in  this  category,  but 
also  offer  more  coirplete  information  concerning  this  pcpular  and  lasting  design. 
Over  100  chaitpagne  bottles  were  recovered  fron  the  Bertrand  steamboat.  They  were 
blown  in  molds  and  turned  vdiile  still  in  a  plastic  state.  The  finishes  for  each 
bottle  were  produced  via  a  lipping  tool.  Switzer  offers  this  description  of  the 
closure  styles  that  accoitpanied  the  Bertrand  exaitples; 

Two  types  of  steppers  and  seals  are  associated  with  the 
cdianpagne  bottles.  At  least  89  bottles  esdiibit  mushroom- 
shaped  corks  held  in  place  with  exposed  metal  claitps  .... 

The  corks  are  covered  with  a  very  thin,  gold-colored  foil 
wrajper  vhich  extends  down  the  neck  nearly  to  the  shoulder. 

The  second  and  larger  groups  of  bottles  (ca.  113)  have 
mushroexn-shaped  corks  held  in  place  by  knotless  string  ties  . 

.  .over  the  teps  of  vhich,  at  ri^t  angles  are  twisted  wire 
bails.  Thick  lead  foil  seals  or  caps  cover  the  corks  and 
extend  down  a  short  distance  onto  the  necks  of  the  bottles. 

The  foil  caps  for  these  bottles  ejdiibit  four  variations  of 
relief  stamping. 


(Switzer  1974; 23-24) 

One  other  informative  characteristic  of  the  champagne  bottles  of  the  Bertrand  is 
that  the  extant  nature  of  the  wooden  cases  in  vhich  they  were  packed.  Those 
cases  were  marked  in  the  following  manners; 

1.  Bottles  with  clamped  cork  steppers;  "E.V.H./  IRENCE 
IMPERIAL.” 

2.  Bottles  with  string  ties  and  wire  bails;  "IMPERIAL.” 
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3. 


Bottles  without  corks  ard  seals:  ”CHAMPA3IE/VeP  &  Co 
76/Mrs  /M  " 

4.  At  least  one  crate  of  champagne  is  known  to  have  been 
lettered,  "I  DOZ.  QlSVCHAMPA3®/J>W>B>/N.YVCIDEEVDEP0r 
92  &  94  CEDAR  ST."  on  ore  end,  but  the  nature  of  the 
associated  bottles  is  unknown. 

(Switzer  1974:24-25) 

Other  case,  cork  and  seal  markings  identified  by  Switzer  include: 

1.  Thick  gray-vtiite  putty-like  coating  over  the  cork 

extending  onto  the  neck.  Casej  marks:  "GREEN  SEAL"; 
consignee:  "VIVIAN  &  SIMPSON/  VUiGINIA  CTTY,  M.T." 

2.  Ihick,  hard,  blue-stained  cellulose  coating  over  cork, 
extending  onto  the  shoulder  ....  Case  marks:  "GREEN 
SEAL. " 

3.  Thin  gold-colored  foil  wrapper  over  cork,  extending  onto 
neck  ....  Cork  marks:  Five  point  star  at  center  of 
end  surrounded  by  the  letters  "DE  VE  8/ 

NC/  SF/  CIE."  Stem  of  cork  lettered 

"VINNO/FRANCE/IMPERIAL. "  Casemarks:  "IMPERIAL"; 

"FRANCE/  _ /  IMPERIAL";  "ST.  IDUIS." 

4.  Thick  lead  foil  seal  bearing  relief  stanped  design  and 

letters  eis  in  number  2,  above.  .  .  . 

5.  Corks  are  present,  but  the  nature  of  the  seals  is 

urknown.  Cork  narks:  a  crown  with  a  circle  around  it.  . 


A  number  of  bottles  vhich  exhibit  thick  stanped  foil  seals 
also  display  remnants  of  paper  labels.  These  were  lettered 
in  black  and  gold  on  a  white  background  to  read:  "IE  MARQUIS 
DE  PC^JCET/  CHAMPAQ®/  MCUSSEUV  AYQU/  SOL _  E _ . " 

At  least  one  container  vticih  held  wine  bottles  in  the  cargo 
was  marked  "AMERICAN  WINE  Co./  SPARKLING/  CATAWBA/  ST>  ICUIS, 

MO."  on  one  end;  the  top  of  the  crate  was  stenciled  "VIVIAN  & 

SIMPSON/  VIRGINIA  CITY,  M.T." 

(Switzer  1974:24-28) 

Significant  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  description  of  the  bottles  frcjm 
the  Bertrand  viiich  are  probably  similar  to  the  exanple  represented  in  the  Green 
assemblage,  primarily  because  of  the  Bertrand  assemblage's  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  It  would  be  unfounded  to  conclude  that  the  labels  described  above 
also  would  be  found  on  the  represented  example.  However,  an  indication  is  given 
of  the  style  of  labelling,  and  more  importantly,  techno-inorpiiological  information 
such  as  possible  closure  styles. 

The  origin  of  the  champagne  style  bottle  can  be  traced  back  to  ei^teenth 
century  advertisements.  Along  with  claret  bottles,  references  to  "Champaign 
bottle"  appeared  in  1757  as  a  verbal  distinction  between  other  wine  bottles.  The 
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Boston  advertisement  stated,  "full  quart  long  neck'd  Champain  bottles  in 
haitpers."  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:223).  A  French  origin  for  chaitpagne  style 
bottles  seems  most  likely.  Iheir  construction  v>as  sturxfy  given  the  effervescent 
nature  of  their  contents.  McKearin  and  Wilson  indicate  that  champagne  bottles 
may  have  been  manufactured  prior  to  1829.  Hcwever,  they  are  only  aware  of  an 
1829  Price  List  of  the  New-England  Glass-Bottle  Company  vJiich  advertised  the 
bottles  as  $10.00  per  gross  for  the  quart  size  and  $8.00  per  gross  for  the  pint 
size  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:105) . 

The  interpreted  form  date  associated  with  this  represented  form  is  1860. 

MEDICINAL  ERODUCT  OmAINERS 

Patent,  Prqprietary,  and  ^xathecary  Glassware 
No.  of  specimens:  7 

Types  of  specimens:  colorless  body  fragments,  3;  colorless  base-body 

fragment,  1;  colorless  shoulder-rim  fragment,  1; 
conplete  colorless  bottle,  1;  and  complete  aquamarine 
bottle,  1. 

No.  of  represented  forms:  3 

Type  of  represented  form:  apothecary  bottle,  1;  patent  medicine  bottle,  1; 

drawn 
bottle,  1. 

Descriptions :  The  first  represented  form  in  this  category  consists  of  two  cross¬ 
mending  and  three  associated  fragments.  The  partially  reconstructed  form 
e^diibits  a  colorless  and  transparent  matrix.  The  finish  on  this  first  form 
includes  a  one-part,  ajplied  prescription  style  lip  vdrLch  prctoably  accommodated  a 
non-extant  cork  stepper.  The  neck  portion  of  form  1  is  cylindrical  in  profile 
and  circular  in  plan-view.  The  shoulder  appears  domed  along  a  vertical  cross- 
section  and  square  with  beveled  comers  in  horizontcil  cross-section.  The  body 
maintains  a  rectangulcir  profile  and  the  same  plan  view  as  that  of  the  shoulder 
portion.  This  same  square  with  beveled  comer  configuration  characterizes  the 
bases  horizontal  cross  section.  The  base  portion  appears  sli^tly  concave  in 
profile.  The  regular  nature  of  the  container's  techno-morphological  attributes, 
yet  hand  applied  finish,  suggest  a  semi-autcmatic  mode  of  manufacture  for  this 
form.  The  surface  is  damaged  by  patination  and  fractures.  Embossed  across  the 
extant  bocty  portion  is  ".  .  .  THCMAS  &  TWINING  .  .  .(in  dewn-tumed  arc)  / 

ESTABLrSH[ED]  (in  dewn-tumed  arc)  /  1856  /  (unidentified  logo)." 

Form  no.  2  is  a  cottplete  and  unreconstructed  patent  medicine  bottle  of 
transparent,  colorless  glass.  The  form  is  finished  with  a  two-part  patent  or 
extract  lip  with  a  single  ball  neck  ring.  Although  none  is  extant,  a  cork 
stopper  would  be  the  prc±)able  closure  for  this  form.  The  neck  portion  is 
cylindrical  in  profile  with  a  single  ring  in  profile.  In  plan  view,  this  same 
portion  is  circular.  The  shoulder  demonstrates  a  dcaned  vertical  cross-section 
and  rectangular  horizontal  cross-section.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  cross- 
section  of  the  boefy  portion  can  be  described  as  rectangular  with  panelled  sides. 
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The  base  appears  slightly  concave  in  profile  and  rectar^ular  in  plan  view.  The 
basal  surface  is  primarily  plain  with  the  exception  of  a  faint  parison  scar.  The 
represented  form  may  have  been  manufactured  semi-autcanatically  with  two-part, 
full-hei^t  mold  components,.  The  ext:ant  surfaces  are  sli^tly  patinated. 


The  third  medicinal  product  bottle  in  this  category  is  a  complete  and 
unreconstructed  colorless,  transparent  drawn  bottle.  A  continuous  thread  finish 
acccsmmodates  a  black,  plastic  scr«^-on  cap,  with  the  original  paper  liner.  The 
neck  portion  is  conical  in  profile  and  circular  in  horizontal  cross-section.  The 
shoulder  in  profile  is  dcwn-slcped.  It's  horizontal  cross-section  is  rectangular 
with  beveled  comers.  The  represented  form's  bo<^  portion  is  rectangular  in 
profile  and  exhibits  a  prima  plan  view.  The  base  ajpears  concave  if  cross- 
sected  vertically  and  prima  oval-shaped  in  horizontal  cross  section.  The  basal 
surface  is  embossed  with  "Knoxall"  (in  script) .  A  ^ost  mould  line  associated 
with  the  basal  seam  line  is  also  found  on  this  surface  and  inplies  that  the 
r^resented  form  was  manufactured  by  an  autonTatic  bottle  machine.  Additional 


embossment  includes  the  dram  mark,  ”3  iii"  across 

the  i;pper  body. 

Measurement: 

Form  no.  1 

Extant  height: 

115.64  mm 

Interior  aperture  diameter: 

13.66  mm 

Exterior  aperture  diameter ; 

29.52  ram 

Form  no.  2 

Maximum  height: 

123.42  ram 

Extant  height; 

123.42  ram 

Height  of  seam  line: 

85.92  ram 

Int^ior  aperture  diameter: 

9.64  mm 

Exterior  aperture  diameter: 

20.50  ram 

Basal  dimensions:  44.10  mm 

X  23.10  ram 

Provenience: 


Form 

1 

The  Green 
3 


Study  Area 

The  Green 
A2 

The  Green 


Horizon  Depth 

A2  0-10  cm 

0-10  cm  1 

A2  STP2 


No.  of  Specimens 
5  2 

1 


Ccmments:  The  development  ard  success  of  the  patent  medicine  industry  was 
primarily  based  on  a  symbiotic  relationship  between  nostrums  and  the  means  by 
vhich  they  were  advertised.  The  industry's  inc^jtion  can  be  traced  to  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Britain.  Products  such  as  Andersen's  Pills  of  the  1630s 
ard  its  prodigies  of  the  1700s  were  often  created  during  a  period  vhen  Greek  and 
Rcaman  thou^t  influenced  contemporary  ideals: 

It  was  apprepriate  that  the  shep  of  a  Massachusetts 
apothecary  should  hang  out  a  sign  of  Galen's  head.  For  it 
was  this  Greek  physician  of  the  second  century  A.D.  vho  had 
systematized  the  older  pathology  of  the  humors,  holding  that 
disease  resulted  when  the  four  liquids  in  the  body-blood, 
phlegm,  choler  (yellow  bile) ,  and  melancholy  (black  bile)  - 
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became  ijnbalanced.  Galen's  ideas  cilthoui^  not  unoontested, 
were  the  dominant  force  in  medical  thinking  into  the  19th 
century,  and  remedies  that  would  restore  the  harmonious 
relationslup  of  the  humors,  called  galenicals,  were  for  sale 
by  any  British  or  American  apothecary. 

(Young  1961:4-5) 

Ihere  was  also  a  cosmic  view  during  this  time  that  "God  or  Nature  had  provided 
remedies  for  the  ailments  of  mankind  and  had  furnished  clues  to  direct  non  in  his 
search.  "  (Young  1961:6).  This  philosophy  eased  moral  and  legal  restraints  that 
lay  man  had  toward  promoting  vhat  they  believed  to  be  "cures.” 

In  general,  quackery,  to  vhich  patent  medicines  were  only  one  category, 
dates  back  to  1630  in  America.  Nicholas  Kn(^  was  fined  or  \diiEped  by 
Massachusetts  Bay  officials  for  selling  this  cure  for  scurry: 

a  water  of  no  worth  nor  value.  .  .solde  att  a  very  deare 
rate. 


(Young  1961:16-17) 

One  of  the  earliest  advertisements  for  a  "cure"  dates  to  1692  for  "Aqua  anti 
torminales"  in  the  Boston  Almanac.  The  first  patented  treatment,  "Tuscarora 
Rice"  was  advertised  in  an  unidentified  1711  p)ap)er  or  periodical.  "An  Abstract 
of  the  Patent  Granted  by  His  Majesty  King  George  .  .  .  for  Dr.  Bateman's  Pectoral 
Drops"  aneared  in  a  1733  issue  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal  (Holbrxxjk  1959:31- 

32)  .  Printed  matter  such  as  promotional  piaitjhlets  may  have  been  abundant  during 
the  18th  century  as  well  as  wrappers  with  promotional  information  used  for 
product  containers  (Young  1961:11).  The  containers  themselves  were  often 
distinctive  cind  consistently  used  so  that  they  became  familiar  among  consumers. 

The  i:ise  of  the  word  "patent"  to  describe  vhat  were  more  accurately 
proprietary  medicines,  stems  from  the  mention  of  royal  patents  for  products  such 
as  Dr.  Bateman's  Pectoral  Drops.  A  very  snail  number  of  the  American  "patent" 
medicines  were  ever  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  (Holbrook 
1959:32).  Samuel  Lee  Jr.  of  Windham,  Connecticut  patented  the  first  American 
medicine  in  1796,  Lee's  "Bilious  Pills"  supposedly  cured  Biliousness,  yellow 
fever,  jaundice,  dysentary,  dropsy,  worms,  and  female  ccmplaints  (Young  1961:32- 

33)  .  The  Revolutionary  War  obviously  curtailed  the  inportation  of  English  patent 
medicines.  This  prompted  American  interests  to  produce  their  own  versions  of  the 
Engli^  products.  Even  more  common  was  the  refilling  of  familiar  British  bottles 
by  American  apothecaries.  This  trend  continued  after  the  war,  but  by  that  i-iwo 
proved  moot  since  the  American  patent  medicine  industry  began  its  own  rise.  "The 
hero  of  this  revolution  was  a  physician  in  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  named  Elisha 
P^kins.  the  criticeil  date  was  1796,  in  vhich  the  government  grant^  Perkins  the 
first  patent  to  be  issued  for  a  m^ical  device  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  (Young  1961:16).  A  spirit  of  new  Americanism  resulted  in  a 
desired  dependence  frcm  British  medicinal  products: 

Efforts  were  begun  to  compile  an  American  pharmaccpoeia. 

Benjamin  Rush,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
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^  distteguished  Ei^ysici^  “ 

^  -.OE. 

the  Revolution. 

itiiJal  datocracy, 

desire.  They  might  not  d^ide  to 

no  restricticm  on  tteir  ^tuti 

2r2?''e^  liie;,ise  fell  tofore  the  pressure 

of  botanical  lobbies  and  public  opinion. 

(Young  1961:21) 

^  ^rxet  for  patent  or  j^i^  l^^ra^l^ihrSS 

sorrewhat  simultaneously  wi^  directed  toward  a  public  that  wearied 

1959:33) .  Promotion  of  ^  instead  favored  the  softened  proni^ 

of  harsh  regimes  prescribed  hy  ^  ^  inpetus  was  the  increased 

of  patent  medicine  vendors  ^tier.  the  incr^ 

occurrence  of  disea^  on  a  P  ^  cholera  was  contertporaneous  ^ 

occurrence  of  typhoid,  1830s  and  1860s.  Ihe  ccstibination  of  th^ 

eipansion  of  newspapers  disease,  and  more  available  press  was  the 

three  circumstances:  Golden  Age  of  Quackery.”  Nost^ 

key  to  the  succe^  of  "^^^^eavors  altho^i  many  did  not  reco^ze 

vendors  had  one  further  aid  ^  TSTunder  the  Constitutional  provipon 

it.  ”ln  1793  tongress  enact^  Ip  ^oc^of  Science  and  useful  Arts'  by 
permitting  legislation  to  pronote  ^^1.40) .  The  government's  decre^ 

granting  patents  to  investors  .  .  .  ^^ertiseinent  of  nostrums  more  popular 
?f%stal  rates  in  the  1840s  ir^e  the  relationship  between  patent 

among  vendors  (Young  ^961-4^  ^^use  the  bulk  of  advertising  space  ^ 

Dr.  James  Harvey  Young  oHers  Se  toee  factors 

S^uSeTabove  htog^J  on  patterns  of  cons«ptlon. 

The  masses  of  the  American  pec^,  o“''S?'pa^ 

fundamentally  responsible  ^r  ^p^^Hnes  Yet  they  were 
medicine  evil,  for  they  bou^t  the  their 

more  sinned  against  than  j^t  handle  evidence 

own  credulity.  the  cot^n  its  sense 

rationally.  °^i^/J^SS>ning  seemed  to  flounder 

seemed  to  persuade  him.  tn  thincjs  medical,  vAiich 

particularly  vdien  ^the  most  difficult,  obscure. 
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often  persuaded  a  man  of  the  value  of  a  patent  medicine.  He 
was  sick,  he  dosed  himself  with  a  nostrum,  he  got  well- 
ergo,  the  patent  remedy  cured  him.  It  was  so  easy  to  feel 
sure  that  an  event  v^ich  came  first  in  time  was  therefore  a 
cause.  That  nature  healed  most  illnesses,  sometimes  in  spite 
nostrums,  was  not  easy  to  perceive.  Most  people  adhered 
stuttoomly  to  their  privilege  of  making  their  own  medical 
decisions  and  acting  on  them.  'A  man's  [medical]  ignorance, ' 
said  Dr  Holmes,  sadly,  'is  as  much  his  private  property,  and 
as  precious  in  his  own  eyes,  as  his  family  Bible. ' 

(Young  1961:70) 

The  lock  Haven-Lockport  Study  area  assemblage  of  Medicinal  Product 
Containers  reflects  a  small  but  typical  range  of  forms  that  reflect  the  speo±rum 
of  quack  and  legitimate  medical  concerns  during  the  late  ei^teenth,  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries. 

The  first  form  described  above  is  embossed  with  the  provable  operators  of  a 
nineteenth,  early-twentieth  century  pharmaceutical  or  apothecary  establishment  in 
the  Lock  Haven-Lockport  area.  "Beginning  in  the  late  1880s,  the  large  glass- 
manufacrturing  firms  had  bottle  molds  of  standard  shapes  into  vhich  they  inserted 
the  customer's  personalized  plate  and  then  blew  a  sipply  of  bottles.  This  was  an 
ineixpensive  means  of  cJotaining  the  necessary  prescription  bottle  and  almost  all 
drugstores  took  advantage  of  it."  (Munsey  1970:174).  The  remaining  two  forms  in 
this  category  are  of  a  more  generic  nature  but  configurally  identifiable  as 
medicinally  irelated  bottles.  Form  no.  3  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  dram  bottle 
in  reference  to  its  capacity. 

The  interpreted  form  date  associated  with  the  "Thomas  &  Twinning  bottle"  is 
1877,  vhile  the  dram  bottle  is  associated  with  a  date  of  1950  and  the  generic 
exanple  with  1892. 

Any  summary  examination  of  the  personalities,  promotional  techniques,  and 
ingredients  of  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  century  nostrum's  and  their  vendors 
demonstrates  the  dangers  facing  a  largely,  unwary  public.  The  lack  of  regulation 
within  the  patent  medicine  industry  and  the  unscientific  nature  of  medical 
practitioners  cxmibined  to  increase  the  number  of  civilians  vho  became  drug 
addicts  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

"Studies  of  opiate  wars  circa  1800  in  the  Midwest,  reveal  that  women  addicts 
outnumbered  their  male  counterparts  by  at  least  a  six  to  four  margin.  By  that 
time,  opiates  had  proved  to  be  an  effective  pain  killer  for  menstrual  and 
menopausal  discanfort.  In  addition,  a  woman  faced  much  less  social  disapproval 
drirdcing  her  medicine  than  drinking  alcohol.  Quite  likely,  the  majority  of 
addicts  were  professional  males  and  their  mencpauscil  spouses."  (Pepinsky  and 
Jesilow  1984:101-102). 

By  the  1890s,  it  is  estimated  that  between  200,000  and  250,000  Americans 
were  addicted  to  patent  medicine  opiates.  It  is  noteworthy  that  then,  as  now, 
physicians  were  the  most  addicted  population.  An  estimated  two  percent  of  the 
physicians  were  addicts  vhile  other  professional  groups  (lawyers  and  pharmacists. 
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for  exaijple)  had  an  estiitated  rate  of  .7%,  cssipared  to  an  estimated  .2%  for  the 
general  pcpolation  (Pepinsky  ard  JesilOf/  1984:102). 

The  trend  tcward  widespread  patent  medicine  addictions  began  to  reverse 
itself  due  to  two  primary  factors:  market  saturation  ard  an  increased  awareness 
by  the  public.  The  saturation  of  the  national  nostrum  market  with  cpiate 
products  was  a  natural  marketing  phenomenon.  The  slew  and  steady  increase  of 
these  products  during  the  later  1800s  until  the  mid-1890s  accompanied  any 
popular,  marketable  item.  "The  product  is  intixduced;  consumer  knowledge  grows; 
people  vho  want  the  product  have  purchas^i  it.  Sales  growth  slows  or  steps 
completely."  (Pepinsky  and  Jesilot;  1984:102). 

A  general  reform  movement  toward  greater  public  awareness  joined  with  market 
saturation  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Althou<^  several  writers  expressed  their 
reader's  outrage  over  the  patent  medicine  industries'  disregard  for  public 
safety,  one  author  in  particular  spearheaded  public  awareness  efforts.  The  end 
of  the  era  of  patent  medicines  came  with  information  published  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  Adams  published  a  series  of  articles  in  Collier's  magazine  in  1905  and 
1906,  in  vdiich  he  exposed  the  fraudulent  claims  of  many  nostrums  and  their  often 
dangerous  or  addictive  contents  (Holbrook  1959:1-28;  Munsey  1970:69-75). 

One  exaiple  of  Adam's  blunt  and  effective  means  of  exposing  nostrum  quackery 
concerned  headache  mixtures  containing  acetanilid.  Adam's  printed  a  box 
enclosing  the  names  and  addresses  of  22  victims  allegedly  killed  by  acetanilid 
poisoning  (Holbrook  1959:6). 

"The  only  effective  irethod  of  curtailing  patent  medicine  abuses,  Adams 
believed,  was  the  enactment  of  a  national  law.  Efforts  to  secure  such  a  law  from 
congress  were  at  high  tide  vhen  'The  Great  American  Fraud'  series  went  to  press. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  time  to  time,  food  and  drug  bills  had  been 
before  Congress,  seldom  reaching  a  vote  in  either  House.  Proprietary 
manufacturers  had  been  wary  but  not  worriel  through  most  of  these  years  since  the 
proposed  national  bills  specifically  excluded  their  medicines  from  control. 
State  formula  disclosure  bills  had  been  the  grave  threat.  By  1903,  however,  the 
Proprietary  Association  was  much  cx)ncemed.  In  the  atmosphere  of  Progressivism, 
successful  passage  of  a  national  law  seemed  close  at  hand."  (Holbrook  1959:32) . 

Musto  (  )  comments  that  three  mjor  ccsnnsrcial  groups  influenced  initial 
federal  legislation  concerning  nostrum  manufacturing: 

.  .  . ,  pharmacists  wished  to  see  a  ban  on  patent  medicines 
containing  opiates  because  a  ban  on  narcotics  in  patent 
medicines  would  give  pharmacists  almost  a  total  monopoly  on 
the  distribution  of  opiates.  Physicians  also  wanted  a  ban  on 
opiated  patent  medicines  because  they  wanted  the  sole  ri(^t 
to  authorize  the  use  of  opiates.  The  patent  medicine 
industry  opposed  the  ban  on  opiates,  realizing  that  the 
removal  of  narcotics  from  their  maiicines  would  spell  the 
demise  of  the  industry. 

(Pepinsky  and  Jesilew  1984:104) 
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SaiTuel  H.  Main's  efforts  had  a  direct  iitpact  on  the  signing  of  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  in  June  of  1906  by  President  Roosevelt.  This  Act  required 
itanufacturers  of  patent  medicines  (among  other  ingestible  products)  to  list  the 
ingredients  of  nostrums  on  package  labels,  the  effects  of  making  the  consumer 
aware  of  vhat  he/she  was  ingesting  dealt  a  severe  blew  to  marketability  of  most 
quack  medicines.  The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  only  one  example  of  legislation 
v^ch  effectively  ended  the  "Patent  Medicine  Era."  The  Harrison  Act  of  1914 
required  a  nominal  tax,  the  use  of  special  forms  vhen  transferring  cpiates,  and  a 
requirement  that  those  vho  dispense  the  drugs  be  registered  to  do  so."  The  act 
only  allowed  small  amounts  of  opiates  in  proprietary  medicines  -  one  quarter 
grain  of  heroin,  for  exanple,  to  each  ounce.  It  permits  the  dispensing  of 
stronger  dosages  only  by  a  physician,  dentist,  or  veterinary  surgeon  for 
'legitimate  medical  pjurpxDses,'  and  'prescaribad  in  good  faith.'"  (P^insJy  and 
Jesilow  1984:105).  The  following  year  in  1915,  the  United  States  Stpreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  pxassession  of  smuggled  drugs  was  a  crime  (P^insky  and  Jesilew 
1984:105).  This  limited  the  distribution  of  addictive  drugs  to  physicians. 
Further  control  of  legal  distribution  occurred  in  1922  vhen  the  Sipreme  Court 
ruled  that  dispiensing  drugs  to  addicts  for  the  addict's  oemfort  didn't  constitute 
a  legitimate  medical  pxupose. 


Mineral  Water  Bottle 


No.  of  specimens: 


1. 


Type  of  specimen:  dark  green  body  fragment,  1. 

No.  of  represented  forms:  1. 

Type  of  represented  form:  probable  mineral  water  bottle,  1. 

Description:  The  singuleir  dark  green  boc^  fragment  is  inccsiplete  and 

unreconstructed.  Its  matrix  is  transparent  and  dark  green,  very  similar  to  the 
unique  color  of  Saratoga  Springs  mineral  water  bottles.  This  is  the  only 
morphological  characteristic  on  vhich  to  base  this  classification.  The  body 
pxjrtion  of  the  r^resented  form  is  cylindrical  in  profile  and  circulcur  in 
horizontal  cross-section. 


Measurement:  Extant  hei^t:  24.00  ram. 

Provenience: 

Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 

The  Green  A2  0-10  cm  1 

Comments:  The  mention  of  mineral  water  in  the  1980s  elicits  notions  of  vpper 
class  luncheons  with  "Perrier"  being  served.  Natural  mineral  waters  origineilly 
functioned  as  medicinal  products  rather  than  beverages.  Hippocrates,  in  400 
B.C. ,  wrote  a  book  entitled.  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places.  The  historian  Pliny  wrote 
about  European  mineral  springs  in  A.D.  77  (Munsey  1970:101).  The  discovery  of 
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mineral  wrings  tlmDu^cfut  history  resulted  in  the  develcpnent  of  fashionable 
resorts.  The  lower  inccxne  pcpiiLation's  demand  for  mineral  waters  for  their 
medicinal  properties  resulted  in  the  bottling  of  the  waters  from  various  resorts. 
An  advertisement  for  Sirt^ison  and  Sinpson's  Glenn  Springs  inclxjdes  a  discussion  of 
the  medicinal  value  of  their  water: 

Messrs.  Sirrpson  and  Siitpson  are  constantly  receiving  letters 
of  reccffnmendation  frcan  distinguished  fiiysicians  from  this 
State  and  all  parts  of  the  United  states,  and  ccsmmunications 
from  patients  testifying  to  cures  \^Tat  (sic)  it  has 
acxxmplished.  'When  the  water  is  drank  fresh  frcm  the 
Spring,  by  one  accustcsnai  to  its  use,  it  has  a  bitter  saline 
taste,  'like  Epsom  Salts,"  is  the  universal  formula  of 
eipression  -  does  not  produce  weigfit  or  distension  of  the 
stomach,  even  vdien  used  freely.  It  is  diuretic,  producing 
commonly  free,  full,  colorless  discharges;  purgative  in  full 
and  repeated  draui^ts,  alterative  in  small  doses,  also 
increases  the  appetite  ard  powers  of  digestion. ' 

(Jones  1972:116) 


DISEASES 

Dyspepsia,  liver  corrplaint,  chronic  hepatitis,  jaundice, 
torpor  of  liver  and  general  debility  following  ipon  malarial 
diseases,  dropsy,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  constipation, 
hemorrhoids,  uterine,  venal  ard  cystic  diseases,  hematuria, 
rheumatism  and  cata  menial  derangement. 

Messrs.  Sinpson  do  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade 
in  shipping  this  valuable  water  to  all  ports  of  the  South. 

Ihe  water  is  bottled  and  seal©!  at  the  springs  and  securely 
pocked  in  cases  of  two  dozen  quart  bottles. 

(Jones  1972:118) 

In  America,  one  of  the  earliest  spos  to  bottle  and  sell  their  water  was 
Jackson's  Spo  in  Boston,  Ifessachusetts,  Jackson's  began  to  market  the  water  in 
1767.  Iheir  practice  was  followed  shortly  with  the  bottling  of  waters  from 
mineral  springs  near  Ballston,  New  York  (1800)  and  sales  by  Fhiladelphia's  Ihcmas 
W.  Dyott  in  1819  (Munsey  1970:101).  Dyott,  with  cooperation  from  Dr.  Harmon  G. 
Wynkocp  of  Albany,  was  supplied  with  Ballston  and  Saratoga  Springs  waters. 
Saratoga  Springs  mineral  water  was  perhaps  the  most  pxpular  water  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  ard  is  probably  the  produch  representel  by  the  specimen 
described  above.  A  list  of  Ccatpanies  that  are  represented  by  identified  mold 
inscripitions  in  various  extant  collections  include:  Saratoga  A  Spring  Co. ; 

Qiaitpion  Spouting  Spring;  Congress  &  Enpire  Spring  Co.,  (five  variants) ;  Excelsior 
Spring,  (two  variants) ;  Lincoln  Sprir^;  Red  Spring;  Star  Spring,  (three 
variants) ;  Union  Spring;  Hathom  Spring  (two  variants) ;  S.A.W.  (Saratoga  Arondack 
Water) ;  Congress  Spring  Water  (two  variants) ;  Eureka  Spring;  Geyser  Spring  (two 
variants) ;  High  Rock  Spring  (three  variants) ;  Pavilion  Spring;  Seltzer  Spring, 
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(two  variants) ,  Triton  Spouting  Spring;  Vicy  Spouting  Spring,  (two  variants) 
(MoKearin  and  Wilson  1978:236).  Western  Pennsylvania  was  the  location  of 
Washington  County  medicinal  wrings,  "where  the  waters  had  a  fine  r^xatation  by 
1788,"  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:234). 

The  industry  of  bottle  mineral  waters  appears  to  have  reached  a  peak  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  1878,  the  Congress  and  Ernpire 
Spring  Ccarpany,  as  an  exanple,  was  selling  between  75,000  and  100,000  bottles  of 
water  per  year.  This  conpany,  and  no  doubt  others,  establi^ed  foreign  markets 
for  their  products  (McRearin  ard  Wilson  1978:  234) .  McRearin  and  Wilson  describe 
a  typical  style  of  mineral  water  bottle  that  is  possibly  represented  by  the 
fragment  in  this  category: 

The  bottle  was  one  of  thousands  produced  at  the  Saratoga 
Congressville  glassworks  in  the  1870s  in  a  private  mold 
having  on  one  side  a  large  open  blqck  'C'  within  an  arched 
formed  by  the  inscription  '0CM3RESS  &  EMPIRE  SPRING  CO./ 

SARATOGA  N.Y.'  and,  on  the  other,  'CCMIRESS  WATER.'  The  wire 
crosses  the  cork,  which  is  inserted  flush  with  the  lip  and  is 
'tied'  in  the  crevice  between  the  bottom  of  the  deep  flat 
collar  and  lower  bevel.  The  wire  used  at  that  period  was 
'manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose  from  the  first 
quality  of  copper,  some  2,000  lbs.  being  used  annually.' 

(McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:234) 

Althou^  the  specific  manufacturers  of  the  unique  green  to  amber  colored 
bottles  of  Saratoga  Springs  are  largely  unknown,  prcAable  sources  include  the 
Kensington  Glass  Works,  (later  the  Dyottville  Glass  Works) ,  and  South  Jersey  and 
Connecd:icut  glasshouses.  The  major  source  of  Saratoga  Spring  bottles  was  the 
Saratoga  Mountain  Glassworks  and  subsequently  the  Congressville  glassworks 
(McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:235).  "In  1850  about  7,200,000  bottles  were  made  to 
sipply  the  needs  of  the  Saratoga  Springs;  in  1878  just  the  Congress  and  Eitpire 
Corpary  alone  used  approximately  one  million  bottles."  (Munsey  1970:102) . 

Saratoga  Springs  bottles  are  generally  associated  with  an  interpreted  form 
date  of  1866. 
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Unidentifiel  Medicinal  Glass  Containers 


The  following  represented  forms  demonstrate  configurations 
viiich  are  consistent  with  einboss«i  or  labelled  specirt^ns  in 

various  research  collections  that  are  positively  associated  with  medicinally 
related  functions. 


No.  of  specimens:  13. 

Type  of  specimens:  ccnplete,  unreconstructed,  colorless  bottle,  1;  pale  aqua 

body  fragiT^ts,  4;  pale  aqua  base-body  fragment,  1;  pale  aqua 
shoulder-rim  fragment,  1;  pale  aqua  base-shoulder  fragment, 
1;  pale  aqua  body-neck  fragment,  1;  colorless  body  fragments, 
2;  colorless  base-body  fragit^t,  1;  and  colorless  shoulder- 
rim  fragment,  l. 

No.  of  represented  forms:  4. 

Types  of  represented  forms;  cylindrical  bottle,  1;  ovoid  bottles,  2; 

rectangular  bottle,  1. 

Description;  The  first  form  in  this  category  is  a  corrplete  and  unreconstructed 
specimen  which  includes  a  colorless  and  transparent  matrix.  Its  finish  consists 
of  an  applied,  one-part  patent  or  extract  style  rim,  This  prc±iably  accommodated 
a  new  non-extant  cork  stqpper.  Ihe  neck  involves  a  cylindrical  vertical  cross- 
section,  \diile  it  is  circular  in  planvi^.  The  represented  form's  shoulder  is 
also  circular  in  planview,  but  conical  in  profile.  If  cross-sected  vertically, 
the  body  portion  appears  cylindrical.  It  is  circular  in  horizontal  cross- 
section.  The  base  is  concave  in  profile  and  circular  in  planview.  The  base  is 
plain  in  terms  of  techno-morphological  evidence.  However,  vertical  seam  lines 
vhich  extend  fresn  the  base  to  approximately  one  half  the  hei^t  of  the  form's 
neck  indicate  that  a  two-p)art,  full-hei^t  mold  was  utilized  to  manufacture  this 
container.  The  surface  of  this  form  is  patinated. 

The  second  and  third  forms  are  partially  reconstructed  bottles  vhich  share 
the  basic  configuration  of  a  body  portion  vhich  is  ovoid  in  planview  and 
rectangular  if  cross-sected  vertically.  This  portion  is  specifically  different 
for  each  form.  The  ovoid  design  on  form  no.  2  is  conmonly  referred  to  as  "Union 
oval"  and  demonstrates  strapped,  or  raised  flat,  sides.  The  ovoid  body  portion 
of  the  third  form  is  panelled  on  the  front  ard  back.  The  neck  portions  of  both 
forms  are  cylindrical  in  shape.  Their  shoulders  are  demed  in  vertical  cross- 
section  and  maintain  the  same  configurations  of  the  bodies  in  planview.  The  same 
horizontal  cross-section  description  applies  to  the  bases  vhich  also  share 
concave  profiles.  Form  no.  2,  vhich  is  colorless  and  transparent,  exhibits  a 
one-part,  prescription  style  finish.  The  aperture  was  probably  closed  with  a 
non-extant  cork  stepper.  The  basal  surface  of  this  second  bottle  has  a  small 
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circxilar  raised  area  suggestive  of  a  valve  mark.  However  a  folly  automatic  mode 
of  productiOTi  for  this  exairple  is  precluded  by  the  manually  finished  lip.  Ihe 
third  form  (pale  aqua  in  colc>-)  is  incotrplete  at  the  fini^,  but  does  show  an 
open  blowpipe  pcxatil  scar,  si:5>-.  urposing  a  bottom  or  side  hinge  mold  line,  on  the 
basal  surface.  Hiis  r^resented  bottle  was  probably  blown  in  a  two  piece,  full- 
hei(^t  bottom  or  side  hinged  mold,  the  surfaces  of  both  form  no.  2  and  form  no. 
3  are  patinated.  The  associated,  yet  not  crossmending  ^jecimens  vtiich  comprise 
the  second  bottle  include  two  body  ,  one  base-bo(^,  and  one  shoulder-rim 
fragments.  Form  no.  3  involves  crossmending  base-shoulder  and  boc^-neck 
fragments. 

Ihe  fourth  bottle  assigned  to  this  category  consists  of  four  crossmending 
specimens  (three  body  fragments  and  one  base-body  fragment) ,  and  two  associated, 
non-crossmeriding  fragments  (one  body  and  one  shoulder-rim  fragments) .  Ihe 
r^resented  form  exhibits  a  pale  blue,  transparent  matrix.  Ihe  aperture  involves 
an  applied,  one  part,  patent  or  extract  style  finish  vhich  probably  acccsntnodated 
a  non-extant  cork  stopper.  Ihe  neck  portion  of  form  no.  4  appears  cylindrical  in 
vertical  cross-section  and  circular  in  planview.  Ihe  profile  of  the  shoulder 
pxortion  is  domed  vAiile  it  is  rectangular  in  planview.  Ihe  body  can  be  described 
as  being  rectangular  with  four  panelled  sides  in  both  its  profile  and  planview. 
Ihe  base  has  a  concave/flat  vertical  cross-section  owed  to  a  circular  bottom 
plate  indentation.  Ihe  mold  used  in  this  form's  production  was  apparently  two- 
part  and  full-hei^t.  Ihe  surface  of  bottle  number  four  in  this  category  is 
severely  patinated. 

Measurements; 

form  no.  1:  maximum  hei^t;  62.60ram 

extant  hei^t:  62.60ram 

hei(^t  of  seam  line:  50.60mm 

interior  aperture  diameter;  11.46ram 

exterior  aperture  diameter:  20.50mm 

basal  diameter:  29.18mm 

form  no.  2;  extant  height:  66.90mra 

interior  aperture  diameter;  9.24mm 

exterior  aperture  diameter:  22.94mm 

basal  dimensions:  45.08  X  33.40iTBn 

form  no.  3:  extant  hei^t;  89.18mm 

bcisal  dimensions:  45.68  X  24.22inm 

form  no.  4:  extant  hei^t:  131.70inm 

interior  aperture  diameter  9.26mm 

exterior  aperture  diameter  20.52mm 

based,  dimensions:  41.00  X  22.18mm 


Provenience; 

Form  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 

1  Ihe  Green  A2  O-lOcm  1 

2  The  Green  A2  20-30cm  4 
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3  Ihe  Green  A3/B2  interface  2 

4  The  Green  A2  O-lOcm  7 


Ccroments:  These  forms  represented  in  this  category  may  generally  be 

attributed  to  an  interpreted  form  date  range  between  1860  and  1900. 


UNIDEOTIFIED/INDEFINITE  FUNCITCa^  OCHT/ilNEE^S 
The  following  represented  forms  have  been  distinguished  as  discrete  bottles 
or  jars  althou^  the  specimens  vhich  corprise  tliem  are  inccxrplete.  They  are  sub¬ 
classified  according  to  horizontal  cross-se:t.ion  configuration  of  their  bocty 
portions,  if  known. 

Rectangular  or  Square  Bottles  of  Unidentifiable  Origins 


9. 

colorless  base-body  fragments,  3;  colorless  bocty 
fragments,  2;  pale  aqua  body  fragments,  2;  pale 
aqua  shoulder-rim  fragment,  1;  and  colorless  body- 
shoulder  fragment. 


No.  of  represented  forms: 


6. 


rectangular  or  square  bottles  with  panelled  sides, 
3 ;  rectangular  or  square  bottles  with  beveled 
corners,  3. 


Description;  The  first  form  represented  is  the  most  complete  form  in  the 
category.  It  is  represented  by  two  crossmending,  aquamarine  and  transparent  bo(^ 
fragments  and  a  single  associated  but  not  crossmerding  shoulder-rim  fragment. 
The  aperture  of  form  no.  1  involves  a  one-part,  applied,  patent  or  extract  style 
lip  vhich  probably  acoomnmodated  a  ucm,  non-extant  cork  stepper.  The  presence  and 
character  of  vertical  seam  lines  on  the  specimens  suggests  that  the  r^resented 
bottle  was  manufactured  in  a  two-part,  full-height  mold.  The  neck  portion 
appears  cylindrical  in  profile  and  circular  in  plan  view.  The  shoulder  if  cross- 
sected  vertical  would  have  a  domed  configuration  vhile  its  planview  is 
rectangular.  The  body  portion  is  rectangular  in  both  its  vertical  and  horizontal 
cross-sections.  The  extant  specimens  demonstrate  an  inset  panel  on  at  least  one, 
and  probably  all  of  the  sides.  The  surfaces  of  this  form  are  severely  patinated. 


Form  no.  2  is  represented  by  a  singular  body-shoulder  fragment  of  colorless, 
transparent  glass.  The  represented  shoulder  portion  displays  a  domed  vertical 
cross-section  and  appears  rectangu].ar  with  at  least  one  panelled  side  in 
planview.  This  same  planview  also  characterizes  the  boefy  portion.  The  vertical 
profile  of  the  second  bottle  is  recr* angular. 
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Ihe  third  bottle  in  this  category  includes  a  single  associated,  non- 
crossmending  body  fragment.  The  bo(^  portion  of  this  colorless  and  transparent 
form  appears  rectangular  in  profile  and  rectangular  or  square  with  paneled  sides. 
Ihe  surfaces  of  form  no.  3  are  patinated. 

One  associated  and  non-crossmending  base-body  fragment  represents  the 
colorless  and  transparent  form  no.  4.  The  extant  portion  of  the  body  only 
demonstrates  a  horizontal  cross-section  configuration  that  is  square  with  beveled 
comere.  The  basal  poirtion,  v^iich  maintains  the  same  planview  is  concave  and 
flat  in  profile.  Ihis  shape  is  due  to  a  circular  bottom  plate  indentation  on  the 
basal  surface  that  also  demonstrates  embossment.  Ihe  number  "3"  is  embossed  in 
the  center  of  the  bottom  plate  indentation.  R^resented  form  no.  4  was  probably 
manufactured  via  an  automatic  bottle  machine.  Its  surfaces  are  sli^tly 
patinated. 

The  colorless  and  transparent  form  no.  5  is  represented  by  associated  but 
not  crossmending  base-body  fragment  and  a  bcx^  fragment.  Its  body  portion 
esdiibits  a  rectangular  profile  and  a  horizontal  cross-section  vhich  is 
rectangular  with  beveled  comers.  The  base  is  concave  and  flat  in  vertical 
cross-section  and  rectangular  with  beveled  comers  in  planview.  Like  the 
previews  form,  bottle  no.  5  demonstrates  a  circular  bottom  plate  indentation  on 
its  basal  surface.  The  represented  form  was  produced  by  an  automatic  bottle 
machine.  Ihe  surface  of  this  form  is  fractured  and  patinated. 

Ihe  last  form  in  this  category  is  colorless  and  transparent.  It  is 
r^resented  by  one  base-body  fragment  vhich  inplies  a  rectangular  verticcil  cross- 
section  for  its  body  portion.  Ihe  horizontal  cross-section  of  the  r^resented 
form  appecured  rectangular  or  square  with  beveled  comers.  Ihe  surfaces  of  the 
extant  specimen  demonstrate  patination. 


Measurements; 


form  no.  1; 

extant  height: 

interior  aperture  diameter; 

exterior  aperture  diameter: 

89.92mm 

10.00mm 

19.32mm 

form  no.  2: 

extant  height: 

18.00mm 

form  no.  3: 

extant  hei^t; 

59.50mm 

form  no.  4: 

extant  hei^t: 
basal  dimensions: 

43.64 

6.92mm 
X  43.64mm 

form  no.  5; 

extant  hei^t: 
basal  dimensions: 

55.90 

53 . 34mm 
X  37.46mm 

form  no.  6; 

extant  hei^t: 

49.20mm 

Provenience: 

Fopm  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 
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1 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

3 

2 

The  Green 

A2 

STP  2 

1 

3 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

4 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

5 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

2 

6 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

Conments: 

Forms  nos. 

1  and  3  were 

prdoably  manufactured  during  a  period  between 

1845  and  1913.  The  autcmatically  manufactured,  r^resented  forms  nos.  4  and  5, 
may  be  attributed  to  a  period  between  1911  ard  the  date  of  excavation,  1987. 


Cylindrical  Bottles  of  Unidentified  Origins 
No.  of  specirtens;  3. 

Types  of  Specimens;  pale  blue  base-body  fragments,  2;  pale  aqua  base-body 

fragment,  1. 


No.  of  represented  forms;  2. 

Types  of  represented  forms;  cylindrical  bottles,  2. 

Descriptions;  The  first  form  in  this  category  is  represented  by  two  crossmending 
base-body  fragments  of  translucent  pale  blue  glass.  This  transluoency  is  deemed 
not  to  be  the  product  of  patination  v^ich  affects  the  surfaces  of  the  represented 
form.  The  body  of  the  represented  bottle  ajpears  cylindrical  in  verticcil  cross- 
section  and  circular  in  horizontal  cross-section.  The  basal  portion  is  flat  and 
concave  due  to  the  bottom  plate  indentation  on  the  basal  surface.  In  planview 
the  base  appears  circular. 

A  single  pale  aqua  base-body  fragment  represents  form  no.  2.  The  matrix  of 
the  specimen  is  transparent.  The  extant  body  portion  exhibits  a  cylindrical 
profile  and  circular  plan  view.  When  cross-sected  vertically  the  base  of  this 
specimen  is  flat.  The  basal  portion  is  also  circiiLar  in  planview.  The  basal 
surface  is  smooth  with  the  exception  of  small  irregular  drcps  of  glass  caused  by 
the  dripping  of  molten  matrix  during  the  form's  production.  Form  no.  2  was 
pri*ably  manufactured  in  a  two  part  hinge  mold.  Its  surfaces  are  patinated. 

Measurements; 

form  no.  1;  extant  hei^t; 

form  no.  2;  extant  height; 

basal  diameter: 

Provenience: 


Form 

Study  Area 

Horizon 

Depth 

No.  of  Soecin^ns 

1 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

2 

2 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 
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11.00mm 

11.30ram 

32.48inm 


Oomments;  Both  of  the  repiresented  forms  my  be  attributed  to  a  date  range  of  1845 
-  1913  based  on  extant  techno-morjiiological  attributes. 


Other  Curved-walled  Containers  of  Unidentifiable  Origins 
No.  of  specimens;  3. 

Types  of  specimens;  aquamrine  bocfy  fragments,  2;  colorless  body  fragment, 

1. 

No.  of  represented  forms;  3. 

Types  of  represented  forms:  ovoid  bottle,  1;  rectangular  or  ovoid  bottle,  1; 

curved  wall  bottle,  1. 

Description:  As  are  all  of  the  representative  fragments  in  this  category,  form 

no.  1  is  r^resented  by  a  single,  unreconstructed  body  fragment.  The  mtrix  of 
this  specimen  is  pale  aquamarine  and  tran^>arent  in  nature.  Ihe  bocfy  of  the 
r^resented  form  would  ajpear  rectangular  if  cross-sected  vertically  and  ovoid  in 
planview.  The  extant  surfaces  are  abraded. 

The  form  no.  2  specimen  is  colorless  and  transparent.  The  represented  form 
would  have  demonstrated  a  bocfy  portion  profile  that  was  rectangular.  The 
inoonplete  nature  of  the  extant  specimen  makes  it  possible  only  to  describe  the 
horizontal  cross-section  as  ovoid  or  rectangular.  The  surface  of  this  specimen 
is  severely  abraded  and  severely  patinated. 

The  third  bottle  represented  by  a  single  boc^  fragment  is  aquamarine  in 
color  with  a  transparent  mtrix.  The  configuration  of  the  represented  body 
portion  is  such  that  it  appears  rectangular  in  profile  and  curved  walled  in 
horizontal  cross-section. 

Measurements: 

form  no.  1:  extant  heii^t:  41.00inm 

form  no.  2:  extant  heigit:  89.26ram 

form  no.  3:  extant  hei^t:  IT.OOram 

Provenience; 


Form 

Study  Area 

Horizon 

Depth 

No.  of  Specimens 

1 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

2 

The  Green 

A2 

10-20cm 

1 

3 

The  Green 

A2 

20-30cm 

1 

Ccniments: 

none. 
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Neck  -  Finish  Fragments 


No,  of  specimens;  5. 

Types  of  specimens;  colorless  neck-finish  fragments,  2;  aquamarine  neck- 

finish  fragirents,  2;  green-blue  neck-finish  fragn^ts. 


No.  of  represented  forms:  5. 

Types  of  represented  forms;  unidentified  function  containers,  5. 

*  All  of  the  neck— finish  fragments  in  this  category  r^resent 
individual  glass  containers  in  the  historic  artifact  assemblage  from  The  Green. 
They  also  share  the  same  horizontal  cross-section  of  their  neck  portions.  These 
cross-sections  are  circular  in  each  case.  With  the  exception  of  form  no.  3 
vhich  has  a  profile  that  ejqsands  fron  the  shoulder,  each  of  the  extant  neck 
portions  appears  cylindrical  in  vertical  cross-section.  Form  no.  1  esdiibits  a 
one-part  molded  prescription  style  lip  v^ich  probably  accompanied  a  non-extant 
^rk  stcpp^.  Form  no.  2  demoi^trates  a  molded,  one-part  patent  or  extract  style 
frnsh,  vhile  that  on  -tte  third  represented  bottle  is  one  part,  applied,  and 
t>ead.  Although  it  is  incoiTplete,  the  finish  on  form  no.  4  is  apparently 
plain  and  sli^tly  flared.  A  one-part,  applied,  down-tooled  lip  finishes 
r^resented  form  no.  5.  Although  no  closures  a'"e  extant  for  any  of  the 

r^re^ted  forms  in  this  category,  the  second,  thira  fourth,  and  fifth  finishes 
described  above,  like  form  no.  1,  prchably  acccmimodated  cork  stoppers.  The 
vertical  seam  lines  vhich  extend  to  the  finish  on  form  no.s  1  and  5  siqgest  that 
a^  two-part  full-hei^t  mold  was  used  in  their  manufacture.  The  vertical  seam 
line  on  the  second  r^resented  form  extends  three  quarters  of  the  way  ip  the  neck 
ai^  also  suggests  a  two-part  full-height  nold.  In  regard  to  color,  form  no.s  one 
and  four  have  colorless  and  transparent  matrices  vhile  specimens  tro  and  five  are 
aquamarine  and  transparent.  Form  no.  3  is  blue-green  in  color  and  transparent. 
Surface  damage  among  the  representative  specimens  in  this  category  include  the 
patination  of  surfaces  on  form  no.s  1,  2,  and  5.  The  surface  of  form  no.  3  is 
abraded. 


Measurements! 


form  no.  1: 

extant  hei^t: 

interior  aperture  diameter: 

exterior  aperture  diameter: 

26.56ram 

9.56inm 

21.32mm 

form  no,  2: 

extant  height: 

interior  aperture  diameter: 

exterior  aperture  diaiteter: 

45.00mm 

10.68mm 

23.56inm 

form  no.  3: 

extant  height: 

interior  aperture  diameter: 

exterior  aperture  diameter: 

23.88mm 

12.30mm 

17.88ram 
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form  no.  4: 

extant  hei^t: 

14 . 56mm 

form  no.  5: 

extant  height: 

44.98inm 

interior  aperture  diameter: 

13.88ram 

exterior  aperture  diameter: 

23 . 60mm 

Provenience: 


Form 

Study  Area 

Horizon 

1 

The  Green 

A2 

10-20cm 

1 

2 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

3 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

4 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

5 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

Comments:  none. 


Pressed  Glass  Artifacts 
TABLEWARE 

Decorative  Bowl 


No.  of  STPecimens:  13. 

Types  of  specimens:  crossmending,  colorless,  base-body  fragments,  7; 

associated,  colorless  base  fragments,  6. 


No.  of  represented  forms:  1. 

Type  of  represented  form:  colorless,  decorative  pressed  glass  bowl,  1. 


Description:  The  partially  reconstructed  yet  inccwnplete  pressed  glass  bowl  is 

represented  by  crossmending  base-body  and  associated  base  fragments  with 
colorless  matrices.  The  extant  base  portion  is  concave  and  pedestaled  in 
vertical  cross-section  viiile  it  is  circular  in  planview.  The  bcwl  or  body 
portion  of  the  r^resented  form  is  curve-walled  in  profile  and  circulcir  in 
horizontal  cross-section.  The  surface  of  this  represented  bcwl  is  severely 
patinated  and  the  matrix  is  severely  fractured.  The  inccraplete  nature  of  the 
specimens  does  not  allow  an  interpretation  or  basic  description  of  the  pressed 
design  that  may  have  decorated  the  bcwl. 

ffeasurements:  extant  height:  25.38mm 

basal  diameter:  71.76mm 

Provenience: 

Form  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 
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1  Ihe  Green  A2  O-lOatn  1 

Ccmnents;  Ctojects  that  are  pressed  in  manufac±ure  were  produced  basically  by  a 
technique  patented  in  1825  by  Jc^  P.  BaJcewell.  Although  it  has  been  argued  as 
to  v^o  originated  the  pressing  process,  Bakewell  seems  to  have  won  the  honor  over 
Denning  Jarves  of  the  Sandwich  glassworks  (Innes  1976:41).  The  first  pressed 
glass  patents  concerned  the  production  of  glass  furniture  knc±)S.  The  pressing 
involves  the  introduction  of  a  molten  gather  into  a  single  or  multi-part  mold.  A 
plunger  forces  the  gather  into  the  interior  design  of  the  mold.  When  extracted, 
the  exterior  shape  of  the  plunger  is  iirparted  to  the  interior  surface  of  the 
glass  form.  The  dating  of  pressto  glass  items  can  be  determined  scsmevAiat 
precisely  vAiere  a  distinctive  design  or  decoration  is  involved.  Developnents 
after  Bakewell 's  initial  patent  affected  tableware  production  and  by  the  1830s 
irass  production  of  pressed  glass  items  occurred  in  New  England  and  the  Pittsburg 
area.  Further  advancements  during  the  1860s  and  1870s  included  the  incorporation 
of  steam  power.  This  technological  evolution  and  the  introduction  of  less  costly 
non-lead  glass  batch  recipes  increased  the  production  and  availability  of 
inei^)ensive  pressed  glass  objects  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1985:33-35).  Ccaiplete 
automation  of  this  industry  as  well  as  the  blown  container  glass  industry  took 
place  during  the  twentieth  century  and  continues  to  the  present. 

The  identification  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  pressed  bowl  or  hollcware  form 
in  The  Green's  pressed  glass  assemblage  is  prevented  by  the  diminutive  nature  of 
the  extant  fragments.  In  general,  the  production  of  pressed  glass  bowls  is 
similar  to  that  of  pressed  plates.  However,  the  process  was  more  ccsrplicated 
since  the  more  deeper  bowl  required  additional  divisions  of  the  mold  (Innes 
1976:257).  One  noted  reference  to  the  early  production  of  pressed  bowls  is  a 
letter  frcsn  Denning  Jarves  to  Captain  William  Stutson,  dated  June  23,  1828,  in 
vhich  he  states,  "Be  careful  no  one  gets  a  clay  inpression  from  the  new  mold," 
followed  by,  "Better  take  the  plunger  away."  (Innes  1976:259).  This  was 
civiously  an  attenpt  to  prevent  the  probable  pirating  of  design  patterns. 


Miscellaneous  Glass  Objects 
BLOWN  GLASS  HOIICW  WARE 

Bcwl  or  Hollow  Ware  Vessel 


No.  of  staecimens: 

TVtjes  of  specimens: 

No.  of  represented  forms: 
Type  of  represented  form: 


5. 

cc±ialt  blue  bcwl  or  body  fragments,  5. 

1. 

cctoalt  blue,  mold  blown  bowl,  1. 


Description:  The  five  associate!  body  or  bowl  fragments  vhich  r^resent  the 

only  mold-blown  bowl  recovered  from  The  Green  are  c(±)alt  blue  in  color  and 
transparent.  The  configuration  of  the  represented  bowl's  body  can  be  described  as 
curve  walled  in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  cross-sections.  A  vertical  seam 
line  \diich  extends  up  the  exterior  surface  of  one  of  the  fragments  is  the  basis 
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of  describing  the  represented  form  as  "mold  blown."  The  surfaces  of  the 
specimens  do  exhibit  a  sli^t  amount  of  patination. 

Measurements:  extant  hei<^t (largest  fragment):  24.42mm 

Prcr/enience: 

Form  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 

1  The  Green  A2  10-2  0cm  5 

Comments:  A  nearly  ccatplete  bowl  of  similar  body  configuration  and  color  to  the 
exairple  represented  in  this  category,  was  recovered  by  archaeologists  in  the 
Pittsburg  Li(^t  Rail  Transit  Gateway  Center  Archaeological  Sites,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  determined  that  examples  such  as  that  one  were  free-blcwn 
by  first  creating  a  foot  or  base  on  the  original  bubble  (parison)  from  the 
blcwpipe.  The  otherwise  plain  tableware  was  given  more  appeal  with  the  addition 
of  color  such  as  blue  or  amethyst  (Innes  1976:101) 


CIDSURE 

No.  of  specimens: 

Type  of  specimen: 

No.  of  represented  forms: 
Type  of  represented  form: 


1. 

coitplete  and  unreconstructed  colorless  glass 
stopper,  1. 

1. 

pressed  glass  bottle  stepper,  1. 


Description:  The  single  specimen  in  this  category  is  a  ccaiplete  and 
xmreconstructed  bottle  stopper  composed  of  colorless,  transparent  glass.  In 
vertical  cross-section  or  profile  the  shank  portion  of  the  form  is  conical  and 
the  finial  appears  square.  In  plan  view,  the  stepper  demonstrates  a  rectangulcir 
cross-section  of  the  finial  and  a  circular  cross-section  of  the  shank.  The 
finials  broadest  surfaces  have  sli^t  indentations  on  them  for  ease  of  greisping 
with  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  base  of  the  shank  demonstrates  a  rou^ened, 
irregular  scar  resultant  from  the  stojp)er  being  broken  off  of  the  pressed  tree  of 
other  steppers.  The  surfaces  of  the  specimen  are  severely  patinated. 


Measurements: 


extant  hei^t: 
shank  length: 
maximum  shank  diameter: 
minimum  shank  diameter: 
finial  dimensions: 19. 00 


41.10mm 
21.48mm 
11.60mm 
8.82mm 
X  8.18inm 


Provenience: 

Form  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 
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1 


Ihe  Green 


A2 


O-lOan 


1 


Camments:  Ihe  develcpnent  of  glciss  stoppers  was  ajparently  preceded  by  the  use  of 
cork  steppers  and  even  earlier  forms  of  container  seals.  One  of  the  first 
references  to  glass  stoppers  is  the  reccanmendation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Di^^y,  circa 
1665,  that  mead  and  metheglin  be  bottled  in  glass  bottles  and  stepped  in  one 
instance,  with  "ground  stcpples  of  glass."  (Mckearin  and  Wilson  1978:212). 
Approximately  ten  years  later,  in  1676,  Worlidcje  elaborates  on  the  configuration 
of  glass  steppers  in  his  Treatise  of  Cider: 

To  prevent  the  charge  of  ^diicdi  you  may  with  a  Turn  made 
for  that  purpose,  grinde  or  fit  Glass-stcpples  to  each 
Bottle,  so  apt,  that  no  Liquor  or  Spirit  shall  penetrate  its 
closures;  always  observing  to  keep  eacdi  Stcpple  to  its 
Bottle:  v^cdi  is  easily  done,  by  securing  it  with  a  piece  of 
Packthread,  each  Stopple  having  a  Button  on  the  tep  of  it  for 
that  end.  These  Stopples  are  ground  with  the  Pewder  of  the 
Stone  Smvris.  solid  at  the  Shops  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Emery, 
vhich  with  Oyl  will  exquisitely  work  the  Glass  to  your 
pleasure. 

The  only  Ctojection  against  this  way  of  Closure,  is.  That 
not  giving  passage  for  any  Spirits,  the  Liquors  are  apt  to 
force  the  Bottles;  vhich  in  Bottles  stept  with  Cork  rarely 
happens,  the  Cork  being  somewhat  porous,  part  of  the  Spirits, 
thco^  with  difficulty,  perspire. 

(McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:213) 

The  manufacture  of  non-omate,  p>urely  functional  steppers  such  as  the  form 
described  above,  became  more  efficient  with  patents  like  that  of  Hiram  Dillaway. 
On  May  21,  1841  Dillaway  of  ^fessachusetts,  patented  a  ten-stepper  mold.  "The 
steppers  were  connected  radially  to  a  flat  matrix.  Years  later,  Daniel  C.  Ripley 
of  Pittsburgh  formed  the  matrix  into  a  bcwl  so  that  there  would  be  no  wasted 
glass  vhen  the  steppers  were  broken  off."  (Innes  1976:63) . 

A  wide  array  of  glass  stopper  types  including  that  of  the  form  in  this 
category,  were  manufactured  by  Whitall,  Tatum  and  Cempany: 


702. 

Ball. 

All  sizes. 

704. 

Square  Head, 
oz.  to  Quarts. 

728. 

8  oz. 

732. 

2  oz.  Tall  Hexagon 

4  oz. 

(Whitall,  Tatum,  and  Co.  1971:6) 
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^  rvmnanv  Drecedes  its  list  of  stopper  types  with  the  following 
VJiitall,  T^tum,  and  Ocmpany  preceaes  irs 

aruKunoatent : 

STOPPERED  BRESCMPnCW  BCTTIES 

»-fmES  to  their  custcners  for  irescripuxv^ 

days.or  ^  S 

a  great  ocwenienoe,  as  well  as  omanent 

tie  the  stopper 

J^e  dosed  with  a  oork,  leaving  the  ^  ^ 

STneck  till  it  rea^  the  ^len^  ^,,5^  the 

S,  is  under  three  cents  per 

bottle.  .  •  • 

(VJhitall,  Tatum,  and  C3o.  1971:6) 

(vaiitall,  Tatum,  and  Oo.  1971:20-24). 

The  represented  glass  stopper  implies  an  Interpreted  form  date  of  1860. 


HTcarvananecus  Glass  Specimens 

Be  remainder  of  the  historic  period  9lJ? 
aurir^tteSdSologlcal  reconnalssanoe  ^  3e??^^el^^  l*ii^  tel^ted 
^S?oannct  'B^iSLSSus,  unidetitifledAma^ist«J 

wSTnoti^lo^.  -d/or  site  vfen  possrhle. 

Portn  SGoment  cr>nfiqurati@ 


stDecimaj 


CJolor 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


none 

none 

none 

aqua 

none 

none 

none 

aqua 

aqua 


body 

bgise~body 

body 

body 

shoulder 

body 

body 

body 

shoulder 


irdefinite 
ijxlefinite 
iniefinite 
curve-walled 
irdefinite 
indefinite 
curve-wzdled 
cylindrical 
g/jiare  or  rectanq* 


Er?v?nienge: 

SpgdiQ^ 


1 

2 


g^idy  Area 

Ihe  Green 
Ihe  Green 


Horizon  PeEtb 


A2 

A2 


O-lOcsn 

0-lOan 
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3 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

4 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

5 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

6 

The  Green 

A2 

O-lOcra 

7 

The  Green 

A2 

STP  4 

8 

The  Green 

A2 

STP  3 

9 

The  Green 

A2 

3 0-4 0cm 

Ccmments;  none. 

HISTCRIC  PERIOD  CERAMIC  ARnEAC?IB 

Twenty-four  Historic  Period  ceramic  spacimens  in  this  assemblage  are 
ccsiposed  of  soft  viiite  paste.  This  was  detemiined  by  a  "presence/absence"  test 
that  involved  touching  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  an  unglazed  surface  of  a  shard. 
Soft  vhite  paste  shards  are  less  hi^ily  fired  than  their  hard  vhite  paste 
counterparts  and  are  consequently  more  porous.  The  increased  porosity  causes  the 
analyst's  tongue  to  adhere  sli^tly  to  the  soft  vhite  pate  shard. 

These  r^resented  forms  ejdiibit  extant  molded  or  painted  decoration.  An 
"undecorated"  shard  does  not,  of  course,  iitply  that  the  ccamplete  specimen  from 
Vyhich  the  shard  came  was  not  decorated  on  some  other  part  of  its  interior  and/or 
exterior  surface. 

Decorative  techniques  were  assessed  first  on  the  basis  of  their  technique  of 
execution  (e.g. ,  molding,  slipping,  painting,  transfer  printing  or  ccrobinations 
thereof) .  Each  decorated  shard  also  was  examined  for  the  placement  of  decoration 
(e.g.  interior  and  exterior  surface  transfer  printing,  overglaze  painting, 
underglaze  painting) .  Color  schemes  xased  in  decorating  the  shards  were  tabulated 
by  technique  of  execution.  Similarly,  differential  glaze  placement  on  a  shard 
(e.g.,  interior  and  exterior,  interior  or  exterior  surface  alone,  interior  and 
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exterior  excsept  base,  etc.)  was  recorded  for  each  ceramic  specimen  viiere 
appropriate. 


Each  Historic  Period  ceramic  specimen  was  assessed  for  its  prctoable  position 
on  the  parent  ceramic  form.  Body  shards,  bases,  footring-base-bocty  shards,  etc. 
were  distinguished  and  were  tabulated  by  vtiether  the  shard  ajpeared  to  originate 
frcsn  a  specimen  of  holloware  (e.g. ,  cups,  bowls,  jugs,  crocks)  or  flatware  (e.g., 
plate  or  saucer)  (Carlisle  and  Hodhrein  1983:73) .  Extant  hei^t  measurements  of 
represented  forms  were  only  attempted  vtien  sufficient  basal  surface  was  present 
to  determine  that  surfaces  original  parallel  orientation  to  surface,  frcm  vAiich  a 
heii^t  measurement  would  be  accurate. 


Khiteware  (Soft  Vttiite  Paste)  Forms 


FIAIVJARE 

11. 


body  fragments,  3;  body-rim 
fragments,  4;  base-body-footring 
fragments,  2;  rim  fragment,  1; 
base-body  fragment,  1. 

7. 


indefinite  undecorated  flatware,  1; 
undecorated  plates,  5;  decorated 
plate,  1. 

Descriptions;  The  first  flatware  form  in  this  category  is  an 
indefinite  flatware  form  ccnprised  of  four  associated  but  not 
cross-mending  fragments.  The  specimens,  in  tum,  include  three 
body  fragments  and  a  single  rim-body  fragment.  The  obverse  and 
reverse  surfaces  of  the  represented  forms  are  glazed.  The  paste 
is  characteristically  v^te  in  color  and  porous  in  consistency. 
Surface  damage  to  the  undecorated  specimens  involves  crazing  of 
the  glaze. 

Flatware  form  no.  2  is  represented  by  an  associated  beise- 
footring-body  fragment.  The  represented  form  involves  an 


No.  of  specimens; 

Types  of  specimens: 

No.  of  represented  forms: 
Types  of  represented  forms: 
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urdecorated  viiiteware  plate.  Ihe  paste  of  the  specimens  is 
characteristiccilly  porous  and  the  glaze  is  moderately  crazed. 
Both  the  ctoverse  and  reverse  surfaces  of  the  represented  forms 
are  glazed. 

Form  no.  3  consists  of  a  single  rim  fragment  from  a  very 
heavy  vtdteware  form  such  as  a  plate.  The  extant  portion  of  the 
represented  form  is  undecorated.  The  paste  is  characteristically 
vAiite  and  porous.  Ihe  glaze  is  moderately  crazed  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  specimen. 

The  fourth  represented  form  is  represented  in  the  Green's 
historic  period  artifact  assemblage  by  a  single  rim-body  fragment 
of  an  undeoorated,  heavy  vhiteware  plate.  The  represented  form 
appears  ovoid  or  circular  in  plan.  The  paste  of  the  extant 
specimen  is  characteristically  vhite  and  porous.  The  rim, 
profile,  appears  slii^tly  fleired  frcam  the  body. 

A  single  rim  body  fragment  also  represents  form  no.  5.  The 
extant  specimen  demonstrates  decoration.  The  decoration  on  the 
plate,  vhich  esdiibits  an  ovoid  or  circular  planview,  includes  a 
blue  transfer  print  of  an  unidentified  floral  pattern  applied  in 
an  underglaze  fashion.  An  undulating  rim  is  also  considered 
decoration  on  the  r^resented  form  as  is  a  molded  decorative 
"curl”  vhich  extends  down  from  the  rim  on  the  c±jverse  surface. 
The  paste  of  r^resented  form  no.  5  is  porous  and  vhite.  The 
obverse  and  reverse  surfaces  of  the  specimen  are  glazed. 

The  sixth  form  in  this  category  is  represented  by  an 
associated  but  not  cross-mending  base-body  fragment  and  an 
associated  rim-body  fragment.  The  vessel  they  represent  is  a 
vhiteware,  flatwcure  form  vhich  appears  circular,  with  a  sli^tly 
undulating  rim,  \ihen  viewed  in  planview.  The  paste  is 
characteristically  porous  and  vhite,  vhile  the  cijverse  and 
reverse  surfaces  are  glazed,  vhich  is  crazed.  There  is  evidence 
that  an  unidentified  floral  design  is  painted  in  gold  paint  on 
the  (±(verse  surface  near  the  rim.  The  application  of  the  gilded 
design  is  over  glaze.  There  is  also  a  very  faint  flor  de  lis 
design  embossed  on  c±iverse  surface,  extending  from  the  rim. 

Form  no.  7,  is  represented  by  a  single  footring-base-body 
fragment  of  a  flatware  plate.  The  extant  portion  does  not  show 
signs  of  decoration.  However,  a  maker's  mark  has  been  applied  to 
the  center  of  the  basal  surface.  The  mark  includes,  "RADISSCW/ 
W.S.  GEORGE/  PPIO.”  The  paste  of  the  extant  specimen  is  porous, 
or  "soft",  and  vhite  in  color.  The  obverse  and  reverse  surfaces 
are  glazed  vdiich  is  mildly  crazed. 

^feasurements;  form  no.  1:  extant  hei^t:  12.00ram 
form  no.  2:  extant  height:  13.50mm 
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form  no.  6: 


extant  hei^t: 
extant  height: 


ll.OOinm 


form  no.  7: 


Q.OOmm 


Provenience; 

Form  Study  Area 

Horizon 

Depth 

No.  of  Specimens 

1 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

20-30Gm 

4 

2 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

1 

3 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

Midden 

1 

4 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

STP  1 

1 

5 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

STP  5 

1 

6 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

STP  2 

2 

7 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

Midden 

1 

Carmaits:  In  the  refinement  of  ceramics  throu^out  the  19th 
century,  ^e  develcpnent  ca.  1820  and  thereafter  of  a  clear  glaze 
and  a  vAiite  paste  ranks  as  an  inportant  accornplishment  and  an 
equally  important  goal  of  potters.  In  fgct,  this  desired 
movement  toward  a  purer  vAiite  can  be  interpreted  as  an  underlying 
motif  in  cxeam-colored  ware  to  pearlware  to  vtiiteware  continuum. 
As  a  general  chronological  index,  soft  paste  vtiitewares  may 
antedate  hard  vAiite  paste  varieties  (Carlisle  and  Hochrein 
1983:75) . 

"Transfer  printing  is  a  process  by  viiich  a  design  fron  a 
ccpper  tenplate  is  transferred  to  bisque  pottery  by  using  a  thin, 
inked  waxy  paper  which  bears  the  desired  design.  Although  blue 
transfer  prints  were  by  far  the  roost  popular,  a  great  number  of 
other  colors,  .  .  .  were  common  on  the  tables  of  American  homes 
and  could  be  found  on  plates,  cups,  platters  and  other  ceramic 
forms."  (Hochrein  and  Carlisle  1983:76). 


HOLLDWARE 


No.  of  specimens: 


9. 


Ts^Jes  of  specimens: 


No.  of  represented  forms: 


foot-base-body  fragments,  2;  rim- 
body  fragments,  6;  body  fragment,!; 


5. 


Types  of  represented  forms;  decorated  bowls,  3;  undecorated 

indefinite  function  vessels,  2. 

P^scr iptjons ;  A  single  foot-base-body  fragment  cxjnprises  the 
first  r^resented  form  in  this  category.  Ihe  extant  portion  of 
the  represented  vshiteware  bowl  is  decorated.  Ihe  interior 
surface  is  decorated  underglaze  with  an  unidentified  transfer 
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pattern  cxDnsisting  of  a  green  landscape  (wooded)  design  on  the 
interior  base  of  the  bcwl.  The  interior  sides  of  the  body  or 
bowl  portion  exhibit  an  unidentified  red  transfer  pattern  of  a 
variant  diamcHid  pattern.  Ihe  paste  of  the  extant  specimens  is 
characteristically  porus  vhile  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces 
are  glazed.  The  glaze  is  severely  crazed. 

Form  no.  2  of  the  holloware  whiteware  forms  is  catprised  of 
a  singular  rim-body  fragment  of  an  undecorated  small  bowl  or  mug. 
In  profile,  the  body  of  the  represented  form  is  bcwl-shaped  or 
deeply  concave  with  a  slightly  flared  rim.  Ihe  paste  is  porous 
and  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  are  glazed.  Ihe  glaze  is 
severely  crazed. 

Form  no.  3  is  represented  by  foior  crossmending  rim-body 
fragments  and  an  associated,  yet  not  cross-mending  body  fragment. 
Ihe  paste  of  the  representative  specimens  is  characteristically 
porous  and  vhite  vhile  the  glaze  on  both  the  interior  and 
exterior  surfaces  is  severely  crazed  and  stained.  An  indented 
band  parallels  the  extant  rim  approximately  h  inch  belcw  the  rim. 
Ihe  r^resented  hollcware  form  may  have  been  a  li^twei^t 
storage  crock  or  canister.  However,  it  would  be  more  afprcpriate 
to  refer  to  the  r^resentative  vessel's  function  as  indefinite. 

A  single,  unreconstructed  foot-base-body  fragment  of 
vhiteware  constitutes  the  extant  remnant  of  a  decorated  bcwl 
(form  no.  4) .  Ihe  decoration  includes  a  series  of  horizontal 
bands  paralleling  the  rim  and  foot  in  the  following  order  from 
bottom  to  uppermost,  extant  band:  thin  dark  brcwn/  thin  dark 
brcwn/  thick  pale  blue/  thin  dark  browr/  thicker  pale  green.  Ihe 
bowl  portion  of  the  represented  vessel  is  bulbous  in  profile  and 
circular  in  planview.  Its  paste  is  characteristically  porous  and 
vhite. 


Ihe  final  form  represented  in  this  category  is  a  decorated 
vhiteware  bcwl  of  vhich  only  a  single  rim-body  fragment  was 
recovered  frcm  the  Green.  Ihe  extant  design  includes  a  molded 
'•curl”  on  the  interior  surface  extending  from  the  rim.  Ihe  paste 
is  characteristically  porous  and  vhite  with  the  glaze  moderately 
crazel.  Ihe  diminutive  nature  of  the  extant  specimen  precludes 
attempts  to  accurately  suggest  the  represented  bcwls 
configuration  or  size. 


Measurements:  form  no.  1:  extant  height: 


form  no.  2: 
form  no.  3: 
form  no.  4: 


extant  height: 
extant  height: 
extant  height: 


14.34ram 

73.78mm 

64.82mm 

88.00mm 


Provenience: 
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Form 


1  1'  1  M 

Horizon 

No.  of  Specimens 

Ihe  Green 

B2 (backhoe) O-lOcm 

1 

Ihe  Green 

B2 (backhoe) O-lOan 

1 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

10-20cm 

5 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

midden 

1 

Ihe  Green 

A2 

midden 

1 

Cciinments:  (see  flatware) 


INDEFINITE  FENCTICN  FOFMS/UNASSOCIATED  SPECIMENS 


No.  of  specimens;  4. 

Types  of  stjecimens;  spall,  1;  rim  fragment,  1;  boc3y 

fragments,  2. 


No.  of  represented  forms;  2. 

Types  of  represented  forms:  indefinite  function  vessel,  1;  not 

afplicable,  1. 


Descriptions;  Ihe  first  specimen  assigned  to  this  category  is  an 
unidentified  and  unassociated  whiteware  spall  vihich  shews  no 
signs  of  decoration  on  either  surface.  The  paste  is 
characteristiccilly  porous  and  white.  Ihe  represented  form  may 
have  been  a  flatware  vessel,  althou^  such  an  interpretation  is 
tentative  at  best. 


Ihe  second  specimen  does  represent  a  distinct  vhiteware 
form.  Ihe  r^resentative  specimen  is  a  single,  rim  fragment  of 
an  unidentified  decorated  vessel.  Ihe  interior,  or  ctoverse, 
surface  is  spackled  with  blue-green,  and  red  sponge-applied  in 
the  order  of  blue,  then  green,  then  red  underglaze.  Ihe  paste  is 
characteristically  vhite  and  porous. 

Ihe  last  two  specimens  assigned  to  this  category  are 
indefinite  function  and  unassociated  body  fragments  corposed  of 
soft  vhite  paste 


Measurements; 


none  taken. 


Provenience; 

Form/Specimen  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No. of  Specimens 


1  Ihe  Green  A2  O-lOan 

2  Ihe  Green  A2  midden 


1 

1 


Comments;  none. 
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Stcnesrare  Farms 


HOLDCWARE  VESSELS 


No,  of  specimens; 


5- 


Types  of  specimens;  body  fragments,  3;  rim-body 

fragments,  2. 

No.  of  represented  forms;  2. 

Types  of  represented  forms;  indefinite  function  form,  1;  narrow 

mouthed  crock,  1. 

Degcriptions;  Form  no.  1  is  represented  by  a  single  stoneware 
body  fragment.  Although  the  exact  function  of  the  represented 
holloware  form  is  indefinite,  the  uniformity  of  the  interior 
surface  suggests  that  it  was  manufactured  autcsnatically.  The 
exterior  sv^ace  is  tan  in  color  and  glazed.  There  is  evidence 
of  burnishing  on  the  glazed  exterior  vhile  the  interior  surface 
is  pink-brcwn  in  color  and  unglazed  with  horizontal  ribs  created 
during  manufacture.  Ihe  paste  is  gray  to  off-vhite  and 
moderately  porous.  The  body  portion  of  the  represented  container 
appears  cylindrical  in  vertical  cross-section  and  circular  in 
horizontal  cross-section.  A  tentative  "guesstiraation”  of  the 
r^resented  form's  function  would  be  as  a  bulk  ink  or  other 
liquid  container. 


The  second  stoneware  form  is  conprised  of  three  cix)ssmending 
fragments  representing  the  body  an  rim  portions  of  a  large 
stoneware  crock  or  jar,  as  well  as  an  associated  rim-body 
fragment.  The  represented  form's  body  is  cylindrical  in  vertical 
cross-section  and  circular  in  planview.  It  includes  a  doned 
shoulder  which  connects  directly  to  a  bead  type  finish.  The 
paste  of  the  extant  specimens  is  tan-gray  in  color.  Both  the 
exterior  and  int^ior  surfaces  are  glazed.  The  color  of  the 
interior  surface  is  red-brcwn  vhile  the  exterior  surface  appears 
gray  with  yellow-tan  spots.  A  single  incised  band  encircles  the 
body  just  belcw  the  shoulder  and  horizontal  with  the  rim.  Damage 
to  the  surface  of  the  extant  portion  involves  ferrous  oxide 
corrosion. 


jfe^sm^'gnients;  form  no.  1:  extant  hei^t:  71.74mm 

form  no.  2:  extant  hei^t:  160.00mm 

Provenience; 

Form  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 

1  The  Green  A2  20-30cm  1 

2  The  Green  A2  O-lOcm  4 
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Canmiertts;  As  a  cseramic  category,  stoneware  has  a  considerable 
antiquity.  German  Frechen  stoneware  jugs  with  their 
characteristic  molded  face,  for  instance,  were  made  well  before 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  (tteetz  1977:35).  Ihe  dcarvestic 
stonewcire  industry  of  the  United  States  is  principally  a 
phencmenon  of  the  19th  century,  however.  Its  development  had 
many  roots,  not  the  least  of  vtiich  was  the  growing  realization  by 
the  end  of  the  18th  centgry  of  the  dangers  of  lead  glazing  vAiich 
had  been  used  on  earthenware  ceramics  for  centuries  (Stradling 
and  Stradling  1977:8).  A  Icirge  number  of  stoneware  potteries 
develc^sed  in  the  American  Northeast  and  South  as  well  as  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  and  Midwest  throu^out  the  19th  century.  Ihese 
ranged  from  family-based  "cottage  industry"  potteries  that 
produced  for  local  consunption  to  reasonably  large  potteries  that 
turned  out  wares  for  national  distribution. 

A  morphological  change  in  American  made  stoneware  forms  took 
place  ca.  1860.  This  was  characterized  by  a  shift  toward 
utilitarian  shapes.  Thick,  strai<^t-walled  crocks  and  jugs 
evolved  from  earlier  bulbous  forms.  By  the  late  1860s  and  into 
the  1880s  the  successful  development  and  perfection  of  glass 
preserve  jcirs  and  the  process  of  retarding  food  spoilage  by 
refrigeration  seriously  affected  the  stoneware  market  \fthich 
disintegrated  to  turning  out  mass-produced,  undecorated  forms. 
By  1910,  the  industry  was  essentially  at  an  end  (Webster  1971:20- 
23) .  Ketchum  (1971)  describes  the  structural  characteristic  of 
stoneware  in  the  following  manner: 

"Stoneware  clay  is  a  more  or  less  vhite  fine¬ 
grained  earth  viiich  "reaches  maturity,"  i.e. , 
is  properly  hardened,  at  around  2200°  F.,  a 
much  hi(^er  tenperature  than  employed  in 
redware  ovens.  The  crockery  produced  at  this 
temperature  is  markedly  different  from 
redware.  It  is  much  harder,  steel  hard,  in 
fact,  and  it  is  not  porous,  except  vhere  too 
much  common  brick  clay  has  been  mixed  into 
the  batch  as  an  econcmy  measure.  (Ketchum 
1971:50) ." 

The  most  common  method  of  glazing  stoneware  involved  common 
table  salt.  Forms  such  as  the  one  represented  in  the  historic 
period  artifact  assemblage  from  site  36WM589  would  have  been 
covered  with  a  clear,  thin,  pitted  glaze.  When  heated,  table 
salt  was  thrcwn  into  the  kiln  (Ketchum  1971:50) .  Other  surfacing 
techniques  include  slipping,  as  was  done  on  the  interior  surface 
of  the  r^resented  form,  or  the  ajplication  of  alkaline  glazes 
(Ketchum  1971:50-51). 

The  uniformity  in  this  ^Decimen's  thickness,  shape,  and 
texture  inplies  that  the  represented  form  was  a  mass-marketed 
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product  and  is  therefore  attributable  to  a  time  period  between 
1860  and  1910.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  large 
number  of  stoneware  potteries  developed  in  the  American  Northeast 
and  South  as  well  as  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  and  Midwest  throu^cut 
the  19th  ojentury.  They  ranged  from  family-based  "cottage 
industry"  potteries  to  reasonably  large  potteries  oriented 
towards  a  national  market.  The  field  work,  museum  research,  and 
documentary  study  necessary  to  link  distinctive  ceramic  forms, 
markings  and  designs  to  particular  stoneware  patterns  are  only 
beginning.  The  work  of  Georgeanna  Greer  and  Sam  Smith  are  doing 
much  to  rectify  this  problem,  but  at  this  time  it  is  rare  that 
random  stoneware  fragments  can  be  identified  to  a  source  or  a 
precise  time  period  (Carlisle  &  Hochrein  1983:359-360). 

In  reference  to  those  fragments  of  clay  bottles  encountered 
witiiin  the  test  probes. 


Pottery  ink  containers  came  mostly  from 
France  and  England.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this:  Both  of  these  countries  have  long 
been  famous  for  t  2  production  of  high- 
quality  ink,  and  they  are  also  famous  for 
their  excellent  deposits  of  clay  and 
resulting  clay  bottles. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  pottery  ink 
bottles  from  England  and  France  is  their  non¬ 
absorbance  caused  by  high  firing  vhich  makes 
the  bottles  like  stone.  Depending  on  the 
techniques  used,  these  stoneware  bottles  have 
glazes  ranging  from  dull  to  very  shiny.  The 
surface  texture,  too,  veiries  from  smooth  to 
granular,  the  latter  being  the  result  of  salt 
glazing. 

English  ink  containers  made  by  J.  Bourne  & 
Son  for  the  Arnold  Ink  Corpany  came  in  shades 
of  brown,  vbile  those  produced  by  Bcume  for 
the  Prang  and  Carter  ink  companies  are  cream- 
colored  or  vhite. 

(Munsey  1970:135) 


Redware  Forms 

MISCET J  ANEOUS/INDEFINITE  FUNCITCW  FOFMS 


3. 

lid  fragment,  1;  bcx^  fragment,  2. 


No.  of  Specimens: 
Types  of  specimens; 
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No.  of  represented  forms;  3. 

Types  of  represented  forms;  indefinite  holloware  vessel  with 

closure,  1;  unidentified  redwcire 
form,  1;  utilitarian  redware  form, 

1. 


Descriptions ;  Form  no.  1  among  the  redware  forms  represented 
among  artifacts  recovered  frcsn  "The  Green"  consists  of  a  single 
associated,  non-crossmending  body  fragment  of  an  unidentified 
function  vessel.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  extant  specimen  is 
not  glazed  and  shares  the  characteristically  red  color  of  the 
porous  or  soft  paste.  The  interior  surface,  however,  is  glazed 
and  exhibits  a  dark  red-brcwn  color. 


The  second  form  in  this  category  is  represented  by  a  single 
fragment  of  a  ceramic  closure,  or  lid,  to  a  redware  hollcware 
form.  In  profile,  the  closure  consists  of  a  primarily 
cylindrical  stem  and  dcwn-sloped  top.  In  planview,  this  portion 
of  the  r^resented  form  appears  circular.  The  interior  and 
exterior  surface  of  the  specimen  are  glazed  and  dark  brcwn  in 
color.  The  paste  is  characteristically  red  and  porous. 

The  third  represented  form  conposed  of  redware  ceramic  is 
probably  a  utilitarian  form  such  as  a  flcwer  pot.  It  is 
r^resented  in  this  eissemblage  by  a  single  body  fragment.  The 
extant  specimen  is  unglazed  with  the  paste  and  surfaces 
consistently  red  in  color.  The  configuration  of  the  body  of  the 
r^resented  form  can  be  described  as  "curve-walled"  on  the  basis 
of  the  extant  specimen. 


Measurements; 

form  no.  1: 

extant  hei(^t: 

20.00nira 

form  no.  2: 

extant  height: 

28.00mm 

Provenience; 

Form  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Sr)ecimens 


1 

The  Green 

A2 

2 0-3 0cm 

2 

The  Green 

A2 

STP  3 

3 

The  Green 

A2 

STP  3 

1 

1 

1 


Canments;  Red  earthenwares,  or  "redwares,"  were  a  principal 
utilitarian  ceramic  form  of  North  American  households  from  a  very 
early  time.  Exaitples  frc*n  the  17th  century  were  iirported  from 
England  and  usually  originated  in  southeast  England  or  in 
Devonshire  and  Scsnerset  (Noel  Hume  1974:102).  Examples  of  the 
distinctive  sgraffito  earthenwares,  prirtarily  produced  in  the 
Barnstaple  -  Bideford  section  of  North  Devon,  and  excavated  at 
Jamestcwn,  Virginia,  ca.  1670-1690,  are  illustrated  by  Noel  Hume 
(1974:105,  Figure  28) .  As  their  name  implies,  red  earthenwares 
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were  not  hi^ily  fired,  and  the  shard  paste  retains  a  cxarse, 
usually  thick  and  rather  crxide  appearance  as  befits  the  purpose 
of  these  forms.  Earthenwares  were  extensively  produced  by 
American  potters  until  ca.  1860  or  later.  Considering  the  small 
size  and  inoarplete  nature  of  the  exaitples  in  this  category,  it 
is  itrpossible  to  suggest  a  firm  date  range  for  their  production. 

Ihe  red  earthenware  industry  in  Pennsylvania  became 
established  as  early  as  1780  in  counties  such  as  York  and 
Cumberland.  The  industry  prospered  until  the  1870s  vhen  it  was 
realized  that  the  lead  glazes  on  certain  <±ijects  posed  a  health 
hazard  to  individuals  utilizing  the  vessels.  the  1880s,  few 
pecple  were  purchasing  redware  outside  of  unglazed  exaitples  such 
as  flwer  pots  and  tiles.  The  mass  production  of  lic^ter,  more 
practical  glass  and  tin  wares  during  the  early  twentieth  century 
marked  the  extinction  of  the  traditional  redware  industry  in 
central  Pennsylvania  (Lasanky  1979:3,7). 

Unfortunately,  the  diminutive  nature  and  non-distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  single  specimen  of  red  eairthenware  in  this 
assemblage  make  it  iiipossible  to  suggest  a  firm  date  or  location 
of  manufacture  for  it. 


BCNE  ART3TACIS 

A  total  of  12  artifacts  were  recovered  fron  '"Ihe  Green" 
vhich  can  be  classified  as  being  corrposed  of  bone.  Only  one 
specimen  or  8%  of  the  total  bone  assemblage  have  been  modified  to 
be  used  in  utilitarian  function.  The  remainder  of  the  specimens 
are  grxxped  as  "food  bone"  since  the  only  modification,  if  any, 
involves  butchering  marks.  There  has  been  no  attenpt  to  assign 
the  extant  specimens  to  species  or  anatomical  segment.  The 
following  information  represents  and  itemization  of  the  recovered 
faunal  material  with  the  exception  of  the  single  worked  bone 
exaitple. 
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Worked  Bene 


TOOTHBRUSH  HANDIE 


No.  of  specimens; 


1- 


TvtJe  of  specimen; 


workei  bone  handle  fragment,  1. 


No.  of  represented  forms;  1. 


Type  of  represented  form;  bone  toothbrush  handle,  1. 

Description:  The  specimen  is  a  single  handle  fragment  of  a 
worked  bone  toothbrush.  The  extant  portion  of  the  handle  is 
severely  warped.  The  represented  form  is  incorplete  at  the  head 
or  brush  end  of  the  toothbrush. 


Measurement:  extant  length  of  handle:  llS.OOinm 

Provenience: 

Form  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth  No.  of  Specimens 

1  The  Green  A2  O-lOcm  1 

Cemments:  Celeste  Feather  (1986)  has  investigated  the  historical 
and  sociologiccd  aspects  of  toothbrush  usage  and  manufacture. 
The  following  excerpts  are  derived  from  here  urpjblished 
manuscript  entitled,  "Toothbrushes  of  Nineteenth  -  Century 
Alexandria:  Their  CWners,  Manufacdxirers,  Distributors,  and 

Professional  Advocates:" 

"The  standard  components  of  toothbrushes,  bristles 
and  handles,  both  had  interesting  origins  during  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  The  crafting  of  the  bone 
handles  was  an  involved  process.  The  vpper  leg  bones 
of  oxen  and  cattle  provided  the  best  matericil  with 
vhich  to  work.  Only  four  blanks  could  be  cut  frem  each 
leg  bone  (Hovet  1892:328).  All  bone-handled  brushes 
were  drawn,  or  filled  with  bristles,  by  hand.  Bone  was 
inpracticcil  for  machine  drawing  because  it  varied  in 
hardness  and  resiliency  and  therefore  broke  easily. 

The  bone  blank  was  shaped,  the  holes  were  drilled  in 
the  head  for  the  tufts,  and  then  slots  were  engraved  in 
the  back  of  the  head  to  provide  a  groove  for  the 
bristle  binding  material,  wire  or  thread,  to  rest. 
Machines  were  gradually  involved  in  the  shaping  and 
drilling  processes  as  they  became  available,  but  were 
never  used  for  drawing  bone-handled  brushes  (Andres 
1937:19) 

As  the  century  progressed,  more  and  more 
toothbrushes  were  manufactured  with  the  backs  of  the 
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heads  enclosed,  without  grooves.  Tliese  toothbrushes 
were  still  drawn  by  hand,  but  only  with  linen  thread. 
Tiny  bone  plugs  in  the  tip  of  the  head  corresponded  to 
each  bristle  rcw,  and  served  to  cover  the  holes  through 
vAiich  the  thread  was  pulled  (Wandel  1932:500).  Along 
with  the  enclosed  backs  of  the  heads  carve  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  regularity  of  bristle  hole  size  and 
spacing.  This  standardization  irtplies  an  increasing 
use  of  itachinery  in  the  manufacturing  process  (Leone 
and  Shackel  1986) . 

The  bristles  used  during  the  nineteenth  century 
have  a  fascinating  story  behind  them.  They  were 
irapoirted  to  England  fran  Siberia  and  northern  China. 
The  hipest  quality  of  natural  bristles  varied  in  color 
frcsn  black,  gray,  yellow,  and  vhite,  to  almost 
transparent.  The  average  length  was  five  inches. 
American  and  other  domesticated  hogs  did  not  supply 
svpjerior  bristles.  Thinner  pigs  have  longer  and 
stiffer  bristles,  especially  those  vhich  survive  in  the 
wild  in  a  cold  climate  (Literary  Digest  1926:22).  In 
1924,  almost  all  available  types  of  toothbrushes  in 
America  still  had  natural  hog  bristles.  The  rest  of 
the  types  had  rubber  bristles  (Kaufmann  1924:302),  but 
those  did  not  last  long.  Synthetic  bristles  in  the 
form  of  cellioloid  were  the  first  serious,  ccnpetitors 
with  natural  ones  during  the  next  decade  (Business  Week 
1940:30) . 

Both  wire  and  thread  were  used  to  bind  bristles 
into  toothbrushes  with  grooved  heads  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  grooves  were  filled  with 
colored  wax  after  the  bristles  were  in  place  in  order 
to  ke^  moisture  away  from  the  binding  material.  The 
bristle  bundles  were  tied  with  the  wire  or  thread, 
placed  into  the  drilled  holes,  and  then  bound  into  the 
head  (Andres  1937:19).  Since  bristles  are  increasingly 
stiffer  from  the  outermost  end  to  the  root  end,  a 
mixture  of  lengths  from  different  segments  of  the 
bristle  was  used  in  each  tuft  in  order  to  achieve  the 
maximum  cleansing  effect  (Literary  Digest  1926:22).” 
(Feather  1986:3-5). 


Food  bene 

No.  of  specimens:  11. 

Itemization: 

Specimen  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth 

1  The  Green  B2  O-lOcm 
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2 

Hie  Green 

A2 

10-2 0cm 

3 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

4 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOon 

5 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

6 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

7 

Hie  Green 

A2 

STP  1 

8 

Hie  Green 

A2 

STP  4 

9 

Hie  Green 

A2 

STP  4 

10 

Hie  Green 

A2 

STP  4 

11 

Hie  Green 

A2 

30-40Gm 

Conments;  none. 


SHEEli  AKi'IEacrS 

All  of  the  artifacts  recovered  fram  ''Ihe  Green"  that  are 
ccnposed  of  shell  are  unworked.  Each  specimen  has  been  itemized 
and  assigned  to  a  species,  in  only  the  broadest  of  terms.  Each 
^)ecimen  represents  one  half,  or  one  valve  of  a  represented 
^ellfish. 

No.  of  specimens:  19. 

Itemization; 


Soecimen 

Studv  Area 

Horizon 

Depth 

Type 

1 

Hie  Green 

A2 

10-20cm 

oyster 

2 

Hie  Green 

A2 

2 0-3 0cm 

oyster 

3 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOan 

oyster 

4 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

oyster 

5 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcra 

oyster 

6 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

oyster 

7 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOan 

oyster 

8 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

oyster 

9 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

oyster 

10 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

oyster 

11 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

oyster 

12 

Hie  Green 

A2 

O-lOcm 

oyster 

13 

Hie  Green 

A2 

midden 

oyster 

14 

Hie  Green 

A2 

midden 

oyster 

15 

Hie  Green 

A2 

midden 

oyster 

16 

Hie  Green 

A2 

midden 

oyster 

17 

Hie  Green 

A2 

midden 

oyster 

18 

Hie  Green 

A2 

midden 

oyster 

19 

Hie  Green 

A2 

30-40cin 

oyster 

comments;  none. 
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MISCEIIANKaB  M?:CHrEECTvJF5iL  l-'ifiFmR.IliTr* 


Artifacts  groupsd  into  tiiis  category  are  represented  by 
those  materials,  otlrar  than  ardiirbsctaral  glass,  eerairdc,  and 
wood,  vAiich  are  ccsriironly  used  in  building  construction.  Tiis  most 
ccOTBon  material  applicable  bo  this  cat^ory  in  most  historic 
period  archaeological  sites,  includes  brick  and  mortar. 


Mortar 

No.  of  specimens;  1. 

Type  of  specimei'i:  architectural  mortar  fragment,  1. 

Description;  The  represented  specimen  is  apparently  a  fragment 
of  mortar  vhich  is  most  Itcely  ccmposed  of  a  clay  mixture.  Tiie 
regular,  cylindrical  inner  surface  of  the  extant  specimen 

suggests  that  it  represents  mortar  that  v^as  chinked  around  a 

cylindrical  form  such  as  a  pipe. 

Provenience: 

Specimen  Study  Area  Horizon  Depth 

1  The  Green  A2  O-lOan 

Qxnments;  none. 
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ASSOdMED  DATE  KmxS 


Ihe  following  list  has  been  oarpiled  as  a  reflection  of  the  rar>ge  of  dates 
associated  with  by  individual,  represented  forms  in  each  site.  Most  of  the  dates 
are  derived  by  the  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates  cis  described  in  the 
ANALYTICAL  MBIHXXJLDGY  section  of  this  r^x>rt  (p.  3) .  The  use  of  the  interpreted 
form  date  has  only  been  used  those  artifacts  octrprised  of  gleiss.  The  addition 
of  dates  derived  fran  temporally  diagnostic  ceramic  or  synthetic  ^secimens  may  be 
included  within  a  stated  range  of  dates  but,  their  derivaticai  does  not  include 
the  combination  of  functional,  historical,  and  techno-morphological  attribute 
dates  that  cure  required  for  the  calculaticxi  of  the  interpreted  form  date.  The 
use  of  date  ranges  derived  via  this  method  are  valid  given  the  "throw-away ” 
characteristic  of  roost  glass  forms,  unlike  ceramic  artifacts  vihich  typically 
retain  their  functionality  for  a  long  period  of  time,  cind/or  are  curated,  glass 
aurtifacts,  with  tlie  exception  of  items  such  as  pressed  glass  e»nd  preserve  jars, 
are  usually  discarded  once  the  contents  are  exhausted.  As  mentioned,  the  date 
ranges  in  the  following  list  are  primarily  derived  fron  glass  artifacts,  the 
largest  material  ocrpavent  represented  amcng  artifacts  recovered  in  the  stucfy 
aurea.  The  use  of  other  materiad  artifact  categories,  toward  the  derivation  of 
date  ranges,  is  indicated  in  the  "Oomments"  secticn  of  the  follcwing  list.  The 
reader  will  be  frequently  referred  to  prior  sections  of  the  report  vhich  ocxitain 
odiments  e^licable  to  peurticulau:  forms,  in  order  to  avoid  redundancy  throu^out 
the  report. 

The  notaticn,  "No  temporally  diagnostic  artifacts  are  present  on  vhich  to 
base  the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates."  does  not  necessarily 
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mean  that  the  i^sscific-  El:.iady  area  vr3.s  davoid  of  historic  psoriod  ai-tifaiats. 
Rather,  those  stvid),'  areais  do  not  irscluda  cirtifacts  daTioi'iiS'txo.tirtg  tschno^* 
Borphological  or  tiistorical  isiformation  of  a  nature  siiffici.ent  to  aca^Kately 
deterndrie  d^ti=»g;  relative  to  tlia  fi’anufactuxe  of  a  represented.  |iroouet  I'i'  io,im 
airtifact  descrripticxis  provided,  belcs,-/  are  not  as  detailed  as  t-hoss  p.ravdd.sd 
for  the  amlyses  of  speciirtens  reoGvexe."!  at  CiDsejit'®  HawsV'Sr,  si-ll  ox  the 

^jeciroens  urder  went  the  same  malytical  process  described,  in 
METHCCOLDGY,  and  the;  iiidi.viciaa3,  e.n.alysjrs  fonts  for  each  n^oi'ess.nted  foriTs  m  tha 
lock  Haven”l£iclqx>rt  Sbrdy  M’ea  Hj..storic  Paricd.  M'tifs.ct  Ass-sfelage  are  gvailalDle 
upon  request. 


Ihe  reader  is  ca.tr!;-.ions3.  that  t].iis  list,  in  the  absanoa  of  crthar 
archaeological,  geological,  ard  antl'irtxiolcgical  d_ata,  is  in  no  icjsy  adaaaate  to 
definitively  assign  dates  of  ooaapation  or  utilization  to  specific  sites.  It  is 
the  nost  acaarate  ccrqpilation  of  dates  xelating  to  specific  artifactoal  fonts 
associated  with  particud-cx  sites.  Ko^f^var,  in  e^/ery  instance  r^ressnted  beloi:?, 
tha  ass«sr!blage  of  tetrp0j::elly  diagnostic  artifacts  for  eadi  etx^&j  sxtbb.  locale  is 
too  dimirutive  to  provide  a  gar^tcl  isidi-cation  of  site  dminologyo  ©ds  list:  of 
interpreted  fom  dates  ard  rargas  dioiild  bs  asusidsred,  vrith  re^ssct  to  all  of  the 
inforroatiOT  relative  to  ©Evdi  site  and  presented  iki  other  facets  of  this  raport. 
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Figure  2.  Associated  Teiooral  Ranges  for  Diagnostic 
Historic/Recent  Period  Artifacts  by  Study 
Area,  Reach,  and  Individual  Prooerties. 

1800  1825  1850  1875  1900  1925  1950  1988 


WATER  STREET  STUDY  AREA 
West  Water  Street  Reach 

Hini-flart  Proo. 

Rose  ProD.* 

Helt  Proo. 

L.H.U.  President  ProoT 
Arastrong  Proo. 
hill  Street  Reach 


112 

flill 

St. 

Prop. 

115 

Hill 

St. 

Prop.* 

116 

Hill 

St. 

Prop. 

118 

Hill 

St. 

Prop. 

120 

Hill 

St. 

Proo. 

121 

Hill 

St. 

Proo. 

123 

Hill 

St. 

Proo. 

City  Owned  Lot  Proo./ 

Hawley  8  Co.  Sawaill 

East  Water  Street  Reach 

Raoiitco,  Inc.  Proo. 

The  Green  Proo. 

LOCK  HAVEN  AIRPORT  STUDY  AREA 


Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Staaa  Prop./854  E.  (Iain  St. 


Santonica  ProD./852  E.  (Iain  St. 
Bassinger  ProD./836  E.  (lain  St. 


Balt.  Life  Ins.  Prop./776  E.  (Iain  St. 


A  solid  lines  represents  the  possible  temporal  range  of  an 
individual  teaoorally  diagnostic  historic/recent  period  ^ 
artifact  recovered  during  Phase  I  Inventory  Investigations,  ^ 


Prooerties  with  a  dot  beside  thei  contained  no  teioorally 
diagnostic  historic/recent  period  artifacts. 


Airport  Clearance  Reach  (cont J 

Kuntz  Prop./772  Rain  St. 

Yost  ProD,/215  Race  St. 

Clark  Prop./78i  E.  Church  St. 

Hendricks  Prop./775  E.  Church  St.^' 

J.  Caruso  Prop./770  E.  Church  Stf 

Selti  ProD./760  E.  Church  St. 

Hunter  Prop./752  E,  Church  Prop, 

A,  Caruso/750  E.  Church  St. 

CASTANEA  TUP.  STUDY  AREA 

Fire  Co,  Property  Reach 

HaBoeraill  Paper  co.  Reach 

LOCKPORT  STUDY  AREA 

Louer  Lockport  Reach 

Riverbank  Ed^e:  Jay  St.  to 
Hellingers  Prop.^ 

Hellingers  Prop. 

Pokorney  tl  ProD.^ 

Pokorney  #2  Prop. 

Donovan  Prop. 

Poreasky  Prop.* 

Laubach  Prop. 

Rachel  Prop. 

Hasson  Proof 

Peters  Prop. 

Ja.  Englert  Prop. 

Long  Prop. 

Wolfe  Prop. 
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Figure  2.  (cont.)  ^^25  1850  1875  1900  1925  1950  1988 


Lower  Lockport  Reach  (cont.), 

H.  Kreaier  Prop.* 

Karchner  Prop, 

Raible  Prop./Lockkeeoers 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Sanders  Prop. 

Ryan  Prop. 

Aliison/Hobbs  Prop.® 

Harris  Prop. 

L.  Williais  Prop, 

Barzona  Prop. 

Swartz-hyers  Prop.* 

y.  Crissian  Prop. 

Weaver  Prop. 

T.L.  Probst  Prop.* 

Eisenhower  Prop.* 

Rickard  12  Prop.* 

Wenker  Prop. 

O.P.  Kreaier  Prop. 

Riggle/Rote  Prop. 

RURAL  WOODWARD  TWP.  STUDY  AREA 

Haussener/J.  Hanna  Prop, 

Stern/U.  Hanna  Prop. 

Spangler  Hanger  Prop.* 

$.  Probst  Prop.* 

I.  Packer  Prop.* 

QUEENS  RUN  STUDY  AREA 

Chapaan  Prop./Str.  I  11 
Rupert/Connelley  Prop./Str.  t  1 
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Frequencies  ol  temporally  diagrsostic 
•forms  uithin  median  interpreted  and 
standard  date  ranges 
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Water  Street  Study  Area:  West  Water  Street  Reach 


Mini-*fert  Property 

pate  ranges:  1911  -  1987. 

1850  -  1987. 

1909  -  1987. 

fVOTr^nts;  Shovel  test  probe  no.  2  of  this  stu^  location  has  yiel<^  a 
sir^le  boc^  fragment  of  an  automatically  blown  bottle  of  indefinite 
function.  Ihe  extant  ^)eciinen  is  colorless  and  transparent.  Its 
oonfiguraticn  suggests  that  the  profile  of  tte  represented  form's  body 
portion  would  appear  rectangular  or  square  while  the  same  portion  wcxHd 
be  cylindriced  or  ovoid  in  horizontal  cro^-section.  A  brief 
discussion  of  automatic  glass  container  production  is  presented  in  the 
IjitrxxJuction  of  that  secrtion  of  tlie  report  vAiioh  pertains  to  Ihe  Green 
study  area. 

The  test  probe  encountered  eui  opaque  white  glass  button  of  pressed 
manufacture.  If  cross-sected  vertically,  the  oorplete  and 

unreconstructed  from  would  appear  ooncavo-<x>nvex.  It  spears  ciroolar 
in  planview.  Four  equcilly  qpaoed  holes  extend  from  a  circular 

depression  of  the  obverse  surface  to  through  the  reverse  si^aoe.  A 
brief  history  of  clothing  buttons  is  presented  above  (Baltimare  Life 
Bisuranoe  Property/776  E.  Main  St.). 

A  single  tmreconstructed  porticn  of  a  pink,  plastic  hair  baret  was 
found  in  the  second  probe.  The  baret  is  molded  in  the  form  of  a 
butterfly.  Its  obverse  side  is  designed  to  aoocitinodate  a  metallic  wire 
Clapp  which  is  not  extant.  A  very  brief  history  of  plastic  mamfacture 
is  presented  belcw  (Pokorney  #1  Property)  . 


Itose  Property/  101  Water  Street 

jrrf-orpTiPti^  form  date  range:  none. 

^v^nwnpnts;  No  temporally  diagnostic  artifacts  are  present  on  which  to 
accurately  calculate  interpreted  form  dates. 


ito  other  specimens  recovered  from  this  stucfy  area  location  deraoretrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  ancVor  historical  information  toward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Belt  Prcperty/  47  Ifater  Street 

Interpreted  form  date  range:  1850  -  1913. 

fy-gnments:  Three  cxcsssmandirsj  body  ard  base-bcdy  fragments  of  an  airber, 
transpaorent  glass  wim  hock  v«ne  fcxmd  within  Shovel  test  probe  no .  8 . 
Basal  treatment  csi  the  r^resented  form  Ixtclodes  a  snail  regulair 
mamelon  or  molded  pest  bottan  depression.  The  represented  form  was 
probably  blown  in  a  dip  mold.  The  base  appears  concave  in  profile  ard 
circular  in  planview.  The  body  portion  Is  typically  cylindrical  \»hen 
cross-sected  vertically  ard  circular  in  horizontal  cross-section.  The 
particular  oenfiguration  of  wine  bottle  represented  by  the  extcint 
^jecimens  is  referred  to  as  a  hock.  Its  cxaifiguration  could  te 
described  as  an  eloiigated,  thin  charrpagne  style  wine  bottle.  In  fact, 
the  type  of  finish  that  is  ciaracteristic  among  wine  hocdcs  is  the  same 
as  that  associatKi  with  chanpagne  style  bottle.  One  indication  of  the 
evolutic3n  of  wine  hocks  mi^t  be  interpreted  fron  another  name 
associate  with  this  oontairier,  "Riine  wine."  The  use  and  possible 
origin  of  this  type  of  form  may  have  occurred  in  Germany's  wine 
country. 

Fiirther  tedinosorpholcgic^al  infornation  such  as  available  sizes,  eis 
well  as  econcsmic  information  can  be  extracted  frem  an  advertisement  for 
wine  hocks  in  Putnam's  circa  1895  gleiss  catalogue.  The  prices  range 
fron  $8.50  per  of  two  ounoe  bottles  to  $33.50  for  a  gross  of 

quarter  gallon  size  bottles  (Putnam  1965:155). 

No  other  reooveraJ  form  this  stedy  area  Icxetion  demonstrate 

sufficient  techno^iEOEihological  anVos:  historical  information  tcwajnd 
the  accurate  calcul.atic»i  of  interprrted  form  dates. 


Lock  Haven  U.  President'©  Property 
Interpretg3  form  date  range:  none. 

prnments:  No  tejiporally  diagnostic  artifacts  are  present  on  vhich  to 
accurately  czilculate  interpreted  form  (fetes. 
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Auustimg  Property 

Date  rames;  1880  -  1920. 

1869  -  1987. 

1880  -  1987. 

^rmgnts:  The  rijm,  boc3y,  ard  basal  rim  porticris  of  a  cx)lorless, 
transparent  glass  lanp  chiinney  was  located  within  shovel  test  probe  no. 
16.  The  general,  interpreted  oonfiguraticai  of  the  form  involves  a 
vertical  profile  that  may  be  described  cis  bulbcxis  or  hcbbled.  plan 
view  the  represented  chiinney  naintains  aui  overall  ^  circular 
oc^iguration.  The  tcp  rim  undulates  with  an  appli^  single  bead 
cx)rresponding  to  the  sccillcped  or  undulating  rim.  The  discovery  of  new 
fuels  was  an  excellent  developmental  inpetus  for  the  technological 
aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century  glass  industry.  It  also  stimulated 
the  industry  by  creating  a  market  for  glass  lam^  and  their  parts. 
Lowell  Innes  notes  the  success  of  the  industry  in  and  near  Western 
Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburg's  chimney  business  alcHie  in  1878  reached  a  yearly 
value  of  $600,000.  Seme  790  hands  produced  16,200,000 
chimneys.  To  pac3c  the  output  of  just  nine  factori^,  725 
tons  of  straw  were  required.  Pittstur^  boasted  that  it  made 
adl  the  flint  glciss  chimneys  produced  in  the  United  States 
eind  four-fifths  of  adl  others.  Not  far  away.  Acme  Glass  of 
Steubenville  persisted  in  its  claim  that  it  was  the  largest 
chimney  house  in  the  exuntry. 

(Innes  1976:47) 

Sperm  oil  vras  one  of  the  more  preveilent  lamp  fuels  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  More  inexpensive,  tut  less  clean 
burning  was  lard  oil.  More  efficient  and  also  inexpensive,  yet  also 
more  dangerous  lanp  fuels  of  that  period  included  camphene  as  well  as 
mixtures  of  turpentine  and  alochol.  In  1846,  Abraham  Gesner  invented 
}oerosene.  Twelve  years  later,  Michael  Dietz  sucx«ss fully  developed  and 
patented  the  flat-wick  burner  which  made  it  feasible  to  convert  the 
vhcile  oil  (and  substitutions) ,  solar  style  laitps  to  kerosene  lair^  by 
changing  the  burner,  this  evolution  in  design  is  characteristic  of 
vhat  James  Deetz  refers  to  eis  '’socio-technic  functicxj"  vhere  lamp 
indicated  a  value  to  the  cwner  beyexd  a  functional  capacity  -  it  could 
be  recycled  (American  Life  Feundatien  1982:8).  De^ite  the  devi^opment 
an!  growth  of  gas  lifting  techniques,  oil  laitps  remained  prtxninent  as 
household  fixtures  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  (American-Life 
Foundation  1982:8). 

Glass  lanp  chimneys  where  pressed  or  blown  in  manufachure.  By  1875  a 
technique  was  developed  by  the  Attertury's  to  acooiplished  without 
producing  a  seam  on  the  chimney  (Innes  1976:314).  Other  devicses  vhioh 
were  invented  for  the  roechcinized  prxxJuction  of  lanp  chimneys  included 
the  patent  opener  that  opened  and  qpread  the  chimney.  The  patent 
crinper  enabled  untiled  laborers  to  fini^  off  a  larger  ruitb^  of 
chimneys,  such  to  the  dismay  of  skilled  and  eventually  6tri)cing 
blowers: 

On  Novenber  11,  1875,  Paxil  Zininerman  patented  a  machine  for 
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flutirg  or  czcinping 
csantsririg  rest  v.dth  a 
crisp,  h  higtily  p?.id 


cpan~snded  glas-si-rare  “  a  ccmbinat-icn 
tiapexing  txjol  adapri^ed  to  botJi  flare  a.rd 
gBffex'  uiti  e  Iielper  could  fasl'dcrj  300 


plain  or  250  crtepal  d.djrir.s^fs^ 
V’orkSi’  m,th  &  patent  ‘CidjipLrj 


In  a  singls  Ear/s,, 
irLt!i:ai.T?r.  a  li;3lp.Ea.% 


Ml  orfiiiary 
OC3l].d  lt«ICS 


300  »  ®  e 


( JJariSS  1976  s  3  J 


The  breakage  of  ctLlnrnai^B  frcEn  tlie  hacit  gaansacitisd  by  larsj:©  pr'CSiipted  tlie 
develcpitant  of  isjiprored  aimsaling  tedmigus^s  Eioh  as  tliosa  of  La  Bast  is 
(1878),  Ealcei-jell-Pags  (1822);,  Paul  Zimmsn^an  (1860s),  and  tJaa  Gill 
Brott^rSc  rne  follcj'-jing  Fdttsbur^  area  cscsipaaiies  x-tsst^  pjrixasrily 
engaged  in  laTKo  dvijuiEsy  piroauctiond’Eyans,  Sell,  Dittiridgs,  Eiioelsior 
Flint  Glass,  Plunkett.,  K3]s^:ton3,  James  Lindsay,  CSialliiTor-Hogsri, 


Riinzler,  and  t].'is  Cease 


IJorks 


Mkev-^'all,  Ifears,  Kclfes 


Brothers,  King  arid  Stri,  arK3  MoQxLly  turned  out  chirarmys  as  cna  liris 
euacaTg  others,  ofu?xs  in  sutetantial  volime.*’  (Ininas  1976; 317). 


It  wrexLd  te  spxriaviB 
century  Kfiji'i.ifactm'vs 

eisseitfclags.  It  is  tlx 


ix>  ee.ggsst  Kore  than  a  general,  eErJ.y  te;£'aM:i,eth 
d':>.te  for  the  ^sciKssi  repras-anted  iri  tills 
5  contention  of  this  analyst  that  the  repr^sntsd 


form  may  be  attritertad  to  a  period  bete'ssn  1880  ~  1920. 


Associate  but  urjre.Don>strucu®d  body  fre^gmants  of  an  aqiiaHisrirta  preserve 
jar  were  fcaand  ivitl’dn  shovel  t&st  preixs  no.M  Ihs  extant  ^jecirsns 
incliide  seam  lines  indicative  of  maraifacture  in  a  full-hei^t,  two 
part  EKsld.  Bribosssd  aexa^  the  esrbant  fco{%’  is,  *®«  .  ./[P]M®"I[TED]/ 
[N]W  30  .  o  .'Tixis  <^(bDssrfter»t  is  typical  of  pr^erve  jars  mnfafacturea 
under  the  Mason  patert.  A  brief  history'’  of  glass  pr^arve  jars  is 
presented  belo?.;  (Sysn  Property) . 


Temporally  diagncsti.c’  osremic  Epecirrs-ens  from  ^Ksvel  test  prebe  no.  2 
incline  trvjo  hody^  frern'srta  e-f  e  clsooreitsd.  flc!tiiH!:ra  form  of  soft 
peiste,  Uie  €^m:ss  ssrrf&oa  of  tiie  flateare  form,  is  decorated  mtli  e 
transfer  blue  floEreJ,  patten,  smilex  to  peoples.  h  dixacajssion  of 
trarsfer  dsooration  is  prasectsd  balo'.-r  (eaussener/J.  Hanna  Property) 

No  othffic  spaciircan-s  r&ooV’SXBd  form  this  ©tii%  araa  Icssation  deHCT^cmte 
sufficiea'jt  tecfmo^'miordEological  end/or  historical  infoniaticri  toi'ffi,rcl 
the  ajxiirate  of  interpEreted  foim  dates. 
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Water  Street  Study  Area:  Mill  Street  Reach 


112  Mill  Street  Property 

patP-  range:  1860  -  1910. 

^jments:  On&  body  fragment  of  a  ceramic,  stoneware  fora  of  a 
hollowware  oMxfiguration  (possibly  a  crock)  were  encountered  within  the 
excavated  fill  of  shovel  test  probe  no.  1.  Ihe  exterior  surface  of  the 
extant  ^jecimen  is  pale  brown  in  color  ami  may  have  been  salt  glazed. 
Bie  interior  and  paste  appear  characteristically  popxis  and  gray  in 
color.  The  fragment  demonstrates  curve-wcilled  attributes  typical  of 
vessels  with  cylindrical  vertical  profiles  and  circular  horizontal 
cross-sections.  A  brief  history  of  stcrieware  ccxitainers  is  presented 
in  the  ••Stonevrare”  category  of  that  section  of  the  report  which 
pertains  to  The  Green  study  area. 

No  other  specimens  recoveral  frcni  this  study  zurea  locaticxi  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historical  information  tcward 
the  accurate  calculaticxi  of  interpreted  fora  dates. 


115  Mill  Street  Property 

jntiajrDt^pd  form  date  rancte:  none. 

fVTT¥t¥=>nts;  No  teaiporally  diagnostic  artifacts  are  present  on  to 

accurately  calculate  interpreted  fora  dates. 


116-llB  Mill  Street  Property 

pwt-ja  ranges:  1901  -  1987, 

1909  -  1987. 
1870  -  1925. 


ggjr^Tts:  A  ocrplete  and  xjnreccnstructed  glaiss  marble  W2is  recxrvered 
from  shovel  test  probe  no.  1.  The  color  of  the  represented  fora  can  be 
described  as  an  c^paque  white,  surface  swirl  witliin  an  emerald  green 
matrix.  A  brief  history  of  glass  narbles  is  presented  belcw  (Stem 
Fara) . 

The  seocHid  shovel  test  probe  revealed  a  cxitplete  and  unreconsturuched 
plastic,  toy  pig.  The  fora  vas  apparently  red-pink  in  cxilor  which  has 
now  faded  to  red-yellow  c»i  one  side,  indicating  that  the  fora  was 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  an  extend  period  of  time.  A  very  brief 
discussion  of  developnents  in  plastics  is  provided  below 
(Pokorney  #  1  Property) . 
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Ihe  front  cranial  fra^ginant  of  a  bisque  doll  head  vra.s  a.lso  recxA'ered 
from  prcfoe  no.  2.  Trie  extcint  face  exhibits  qoan  eyes,  hail'd  paJjited, 
molded  eyes  and  mouth,  Tne  bisque,  in'tei'ior  surfaos  is 
characteristically  yiite  in  color.  The  extercior  or  facial  surface  is 

painted  in  pastel  flesh  tones  with  a  pink  (blushed)  chsaJc.  Hie  eyes 

are  painted  with  black  while  the  mouth  and  extant  eydDro;  ax'e  liolit 
bro/m.  Ihe  rioht  side  of  the  face  is-  represented,  Mtliough  bisq!.is 

doll  parts  continues  to  be  an  industry  at  this  date,  the  r^resented 

segn^t  probably  date  two  a  pericd  between  1870  ard  1925.  This 
interpretation  is  based  on  a  general  similarity  to  bisque  doll 
fragments  encountered  in  ttie  assemblage  of  historic  fsriod  artifacts 
fron  the  excavation  of  the  VJoodville  or  Hsville  House  roicMan  (36M29) 
near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  (Winter,  Casselbeirry,  and  Ricdiardson 
1985:840) . 


No  other  specimens  recx7/era3  frran  this  study  area  location  desronstrate 
sufficient  tecdino-morxiiological  amd/or  historical  infomicition  tcA-ard 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


120  Mill  Str^t  Property 

Date  range:  1880  -  1987. 

Oomrents:  The  single  diagi-ic^tic  axtifact  at  this  location  is  the  body 
fragment  of  a  deaarated,  soft  ^dilte  paste  (vhitetrare)  hollcwwcire 
vessel.  The  paste  of  the  extant  specimen  is  characteristically  poroiis 
and  white  to  off-^.fiite  in  color.  Both  the  interior  and  exterior 
surfaces  are  glazed.  The  eucterior  surfaoe  is  decorated  with  a  blue 
pattern  vhich  is  figurally  uni-dantified  but  whidi  was  apparently 
appliad  in  a  method  utilizing  a  sponge.  A  brief  reference  to  this  type 
of  decoration  is  offered  balci*;  (©.jsan^s  Euiitl  Strrctjii:^  f  1J.) . 

No  otter  Epecimans  recovered  from  tlds  sti^^  area  location  dsrncn.strate 
sufficient  techno-morpholc^ical  and/or  historical  informatics!  tmiard 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpretal  form  dat^. 


121  Mill  Street  Prcparty 


Interpreted  form  date  range:  1845  -  1913. 

Ogtreriints:  Two  crossmarKiir^  body  fragmiants  end  an  associated  fragrrent 
within  ^shOTel  test  pi°aba  no.  l  r^resent  an  indefinite  furict:ion 
aloctelic  beverage  bottle  of  amber,  transparent  glass.  The  represented 
form  was  apparently  blown  in  a  manual,  toro  part  mold.  The  bot^  portion 
appears  rectangular  if  crx^s-sected  vertically,  while  it  dearonstrates 
an  ovoid  horizontal  cross-section,  Altho^  it  is  a  very  sparse  amcurrt 
of  informaticw!  on  \4uch  to  base  dates,  a  general  range  of  1845  -  1913 
may  be  assumed  (Nes.-.’man  1970:72), 
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No  other  specimens  recovered  from  this  study  area  locaticai  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphologiccil  or  historical  informaticwi  toward  the 
accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


123  Mill  Street  Property 

I3ate  ranges;  1880  -  1915. 

1860  -  1910. 

1901  -  1987. 

1845  -  1913. 

1850  -  1903. 

1900  -  1987. 

nrmmpnts;  Test  prcbe  no.  1  at  this  site  ccjntained  a  single  neck-finish 
fragment  of  colorless  transpcirent  glciss.  The  i^resented  bottle 
maintained  a  crown  tcp  style  finish  with  an  extant  ferrous  roetal  wire 
bail  attached  around  the  v^per  neck,  beneath  the  rim  porticxi.  The 
represented  bottle  was  manufactured  in  a  two  peirt,  full-hei^t  mold  via 
a  semi-autcnatic  or  early  autcmetic  process.  In  profile  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  eppears  coniccil  vhile  it  is  circular  in  planview.  The  form 
represented  by  this  specimen  ajparently  contained  an  effervescent 
liquid  vhich  necessitated  a  li^tning-type  stopper  or  artxhinson 
stepper.  Both  of  which  would  leave  a  remnant  wire  attachment  that  is 
found  on  the  extant  specimen.  The  date  range  during  vhich  both  of 
these  closure  mechanisms  were  employed  included  1880  -  1915  (Newman 
1970:75). 

A  single  stoneware  body  fragment  of  an  indefinite  hollcwwctre  form  w;^ 
located  within  the  Tiatrix  of  the  same  probe.  The  extant  segment  is 
apparently  the  i^per  body  fragment  of  a  body  porticxi  vhich  is 
cylindrical  in  profile  2uid  circuletr  in  planview.  The  exterior  surface 
is  Sedt  glazed  and  gray  in  cx)lor.  The  interior  surfacje  is  also  gleized 
but  dark-^rown  or  red  in  color.  The  paste  is  porous  or  soft  cind  pale 
red-brown  in  color.  A  brief  history  of  stcx»eware  vessels  is  provided 
in  the  category  of  that  same  name  within  that  section  of  the  r^x)rt 
vAiich  pertains  to  The  Green  study  area. 

A  single,  ocrplete  glass  marble  was  recovered  from  shovel  test  probe 
no.  2.  The  spherical  form  includes  a  primarily  yellcw  matrix  with  a 
red  swirl.  A  brief  history  of  glass  marbles  is  offered  belcw  (Stem 

F^tm) . 


A  glass  bottle  r^resented  in  th»e  fill  of  best  probe  no.  2  involves  a 
dark-green,  transparent  glctss  nock-finish  fragment.  The  specimen 
exhibits  a  two  part,  dcwn-tooled,  allied  finish  with  remnants  of  a 
lead  foil  sead  arewnd  the  neck.  This  is  typical  of  brandy  style 
bottles.  The  finish  is  typical  of  those  vhich  acxxmr«odate  cork 
stoppers,  \phich  is  not  extant  in  this  instance.  The  neck  porticn 
aqppears  bulbous  in  vertical  cross-section  vhile  it  is  circular  in 
planview.  The  earliest  types  of  brandy-wine  bottles  were  generally 
blown  in  one  part  dip  molds,  after  viiich  the  shoulder  and  neck  were 
formed  by  hand,  the  string  rim  that  is  asscjciated  with  brandy  style 
finishes  was  then  applied  to  the  rim  of  the  lip  so  that  a  waxed  cloth 
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cxjuld  be  tied  over  the  raouth  of  tJ;ia  earliesi:  exaxrjjles  (Spil]iria_n 
1983:55).  Tiiree  piece  inolds  v^re  used  in  tiis  ma^Tafactare  of  later 
exaiiples.  "One  part  or  pieae  of  the  Kold  fonusd.  the  body  bslo’y  the 
shcaolder  eind  the  other  teo  pieces  were  used  to  fonti  the 
neck;  usually  leaving  a  horizontal  inold  seam  crrcnand  tl'i 
the  shcul.dej:.  Af'l'i^er  tlis  bottle  i-7BJ5  removed  fraa  the  ri'.pld; 
lip  were  finished  by  hand.  Shriilca-ly  shaped  tiotties  vjsre 
full-size  two-picoa  roolds  ai'd  thus  bsssr  luold  ssaTivs  on  each 
body.  ”  (Spilliiian  1983:55).  Tiie  use  of  the  two-piecs  mold  ixi  tlia 
production  of  braj'dy-wine  style  bottles  probably  dates  to  tlxe  18  4  0?.;. 
Ihres  part  molds  ga^rcdly  dcto  to  tha  18500  (SpillmaJi  1503:55). 


shicjejld-ar  and 
bottle  bale?,-; 
tlia  iisfilc  ard 
also  Blade  in 


Iha  term 


"brandi' 


siyls'®  rsfersi  to 


finish  diaracterist'.ias  of  tli3 


bottle  r^resented  in  tMs  category  rather  tlian  the  contents  onoe  held 
fcy  these  containers,  more  accurately,  19th  century  v.dne  battles  cxiiild 
eilso  assui:©  tlia  configii:'"ation  referred  to  by  tlia  rams. 


Associated.,  but  mrsco.n.struc'osd.,  fo3,se“-badi7  and  necjc-riiu  fragiaants  of  a 
bulk  liquid  (X)nta.in,er  made  of  stonemra  mere  enexjunter^  in  the  second, 
test  probe.  The  esitant  finis],!  is  doyn-tocled.  The  neck  is  ooni.cal  iji 
profile  and  circular  in  planvies-n  The  shcailder  portion  is  also  of  t’lis 
same  ocrifigars.tiori.  Tiia  bass  portion  is  flat  than  viexvsd  in  vertical 
cross-sect im  and  cixailax  in  hori.zcntal  cross-s-ection.  Tiia  prci,;able 
demure  for  the  repras:anted  bottle  Ls  a  non~extant  cork  stojpar.  Tns 
interior  cind  e:djerior  surfac;es  are  glazed.  The  body-base  portion  is 
off-mhite  to  gray-^-Mte  in  color,  as  is  toe  paste,  which  is  semetoat 
vitr®3us  aM  hard.  Tna  rijft'Tssck  fr3:grnent  appears  red-brcfifn  in  color 
with  a  gray  cxjlor  paste. 


Pottery  ink.  cxjntajners  cams  mostly  frean  Finnoe  and  Englai’d. 
There  ai'e  too  irasoris  for  toiis;  Botli  of  these  ooiintries  have 
long  been  for  toe  production  of  high-quality  ink,  and 

they  are  also  favr.ai.i3  for  theii*  eicc^lent  deposits  of  clay  arid 
resulting  clay  bottles. 


Oils  of  toe  Ear!  features  of  potfcariv  ink  bosbcles  frera  England 
and  FrariC^  is  their  nonabsorioanos  Ccus-ad  by  high  firing  wfiidi 
Bialcie"  tos  biottl.es  liJoa  stone.  Pap-andijog  on  tha  tedmi-qaes 
U£s3,  ttese  stonsviara  bottles  have  glazes  rangirg  froTi  dull 
to  veiy  toiriy.  The  surface  texbjre,  too,  varies  fresn  smooth 
to  granular,  tiio  latter  being  the  result  of  salt  glazirg. 

English  ink  ciontainars  liUida  by  J.  Baums  6  Son  for  the  A.mold 
Ink  C3cirpa:'iy  caina  in  shades  of  brown,  while  those  produced  by 
Bourne  for  the  Prang  and  Carter  ink  ocstpanies  are  cream- 
colored  or  vtiite. 

(Munsey  1970:135) 


A  porcslain  electx'ic 
recevered  from  shmval 
not  reconstructed . 


faiics;  inaolator  is.  present  cairong  tha  artifacts 
teto  prebs  no.  2.  Tiis  spaci.meni  Ls  ixtCiCtTiplet'e  and 
It  appears  cyliridjriccil  in  configuration.  "Eia 


front,  or  face  is.  flat  v;ito  toe  follov/ing  stbossed  iruformtion  •'T.P.I. 
(in  do/rn  turned  a:rc)/  KD.  l  (In  doi’n  turned  arc)/  PAT.  API\/  803/  T.”  A. 
discussics!  of  electric  fenc^  is  provided  above  (laubacii  PrK^^rty) . 


No  other  ^iecirrenis  re-coversd  from  this  study  area  location  deroemstrate 
sufficient  tedirtO-SiOrpholcgical  and/or  historical,  informaticsi  toiijard 
the  accurate  calca.i3..ation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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City  Owned  Lot/Hawley  Steam  Sawmill  Site 

|;Vite  ranges:  1860  -  1913. 

1845  -  1915, 

1911  -  1950. 

1845  -  1913. 

1800  -  1987. 

1860  -  1910. 

Ogmnents:  A  single  base-neck  fragment  of  an  amber  glass  bottle  is 
r^resented.  Techno-morphological  features  of  this  form  include  based 
narks  of  a  post  bottom  mold  indentaticxi  with  embossment.  Seam  lines 
are  indicative  of  production  in  a  two-part,  full-hei^t  mold.  hi 

verticad  cross-secticai  the  based  porticxi  appeeirs  concave  vtiile  it  is 
square  with  beveled  or  chamfered  comers  in  planview.  The  bo<fy 
eidiibits  the  same  horizontal  cross-section  and  is  rectangular  in 
profile.  The  neck  portion  is  conical  in  oonfiguraticxi  viiile  the 
shoulder  is  domed  in  vertical  cross-section  ard  square  with  beveled 
comers  vAien  cross-sected  horizontally.  Elnbossed  dewn  the  fremt  side 
of  this  form  is  "DR  J.  HOSTETTER'S  STCMACH  BITTERS".  "IG  Oo  1/  52"  is 
entxssed  diagonally  across  the  basal  surface.  The  techno-morphological 
attributes  suggest  a  manufacture  date  range  of  1860  -  1913  (Newman, 
1970:72-75).  The  formula  for  "Hostetter's  Bitters"  was  dev^eped  by 
the  father  of  David  Hostetter.  Hostetter  and  George  W.  Snath  began 
manufacturing  the  medicinal  oonoocticn  in  1853  cut  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  After  Smith's  death  in  1884,  Hostetter  &  Oo.  was 
established.  The  firm  became  knewn  as  "The  Hostetter  Oo.  in  1888  after 
David  Hostetter  died  and  the  family  continued  to  nanufacture  the 
bitters.  In  1906,  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Foods  and  Drugs  Act  forced 
the  reduction  of  the  alcoholic  content  to  25%.  During  Prohibition,  the 
medicaticn  in  the  formula  was  increased  which  decreased  sells  by 
increcising  the  inpalatableness  of  the  drink.  After  prohibition  the 
post- 1906  formula  was  restored.  The  bitters  were  knewn  as  "Hostetter 
Tc»iic"  between  1954  and  the  catpanies  de*  ise  in  1958  (Fike  1987:36). 
"Bottle  makers  included  several  Pittsburg  glass  houses:  S.  McKee  &  Co. 
(SMcK  St  Oo.),  ca.  1860-85;  A.  St  D.  H.  Chambers  (A  &  EHC) ,  ca.  1865; 
Thotas  Wii^tman  (TW  Si  Co.),  ca.  1870s;  Ihmsen  Glass  Oo.  (I.G.  Oo.),  ca. 
1870-95;  W.  McCully  (W.  McC  Si  Oo.),  ca.  1886  (Toulouse  1972)."  (Fike 
1987:36) . 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of  medicinally  related  glass 
artifacts  fran  The  Green  for  a  brief  discussion  of  patent  medicines. 

A  second  glass  bottle  in  the  assemblage  is  r^resented  by  a  single 
colorless  gleiss  body-rim  fragment.  The  finish  cxi  this  represented  form 
is  described  as  a  one-part,  molded,  prescripticn  style  lip  vdiich 
probably  acoemmodated  a  non-extant  cork  stopper.  Seam  lines  indicate 
that  the  r^resented  prescription  bottle  was  manufactured  in  a  two 
peurt,  full-hei^t  mold.  The  body  portion  appears  rectangular  or  squcire 
in  profile  while  the  horizontal  cross-sectiOTi  is  ovoid.  The  neck 
naintains  a  cylindrical  configuration  while  the  shoulder  portion  is 
domed  and  ovoid  in  profile  euid  planview  respectively.  The  techno- 
morphological  attributes  of  the  extant  specimen  suggests  a  manufacture 
date  range  of  1845  -  1915  (Newman,  1970:72-75). 
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Form  no.  3  eraong  tJis  chjronologiccilly  diagraos'cic  glass  ^'scimans  is 
r^resented  by  tbrea  cisscciatod  bvt!:.  non'-crcs.siTi:andj.ng  shoulder-rim; 
body,  and.  shoulder  fic-gmente  of  a  oolorl&s-S;  tu'ainspsrent  ml  lie  bottle. 
The  shapa  of  tJis  r£prs".er!tsd  body  portion  iiTx/olves  b  cyliiidrical 
profile  and  ci.rcalcij.’  p3.an\n'.ev.n  ■’dia  EticiLldar  perartion  is  dcxrr-slopsd  i.rs 
vertical  cross-section  end  egciin,  cirauLar  in  horizontal  crass-section. 

.  .E”  is  embossed  eLroimd  the  shoiilder  roirtion,  just  b.sJ.cj'u  the  rius 
segment.  Ttechno-rriorpliolcgi.cal  espaots  of  tJuis  foCT  iiTply  that,  it  %.a£! 
manufactured  in  an  autoiaatic  glass  blGi-zing  ■mach.dna.  A  brief  disa.ission 
of  tha  develcpmaiit  of  eu,teT?ated  in  tsi3  pix-dUGtion  of  gla.ss 

cirticles  is  pressrd^s.d  Iti  the  int'ircducti.on  to  t?.iat  secti-ors  of  the  report 
v^iicdi  pa'L'tSiirts  to  Tars  (s.ci'isn  E'cuc'y  ai~3a. 


Dr.  Harx^ey  Timtciier, 
being  the  "Fatlier  of 
first  milk  bottile. 


a  diuggist  from  Potsclairi,  Neu  York  is  esreditad  as 
tha  Milk  Bottle."  In  1884,  Ihatchar  iir/CTted  his 
"Tna  first,  of  ti-isse  bottles  utilized  a  nickel- 


so  that  tile  Eietal  clcisiure  ms  repl.aoed  vrlth  a  al.as^ 


III  1886  Thatch-ar  Ecxij.fied  the  bottle 
soad  vrlth  a  gl.ass  one,  Bia  iirpro'/ed 

_ _  . . .  ...agjitrii-r.g  piri-nciple."  (llJnssy  1970:191).  In 

1889  the  ligtiteriJj'ig  t,yp3  clcrcura  fc.agarj  to  to  replaced  by  paper  cz).ps. 
Thatcher  called  ttiis  his  "CcsTmon  Ssnss  Mlk.  Jai:."  They  involved,  tha 


plated  lightning-tgjp.E 
so  that  the  iTsatal  do 
lid  still  aoarausd  on 


fastener. 

V® 

T.r; 


p^>er  cap  beir^  m".ajrt:^sd  into  a  ^oacially  fomsd  groove  in  the  EOTth  of 
the  battle  iS70sl91).  folloi'.drtg  dJ.scs.'ss.sion  esantinuas 


the  cduxnolcgy  of  milk  bottle  d-e-vslcpTrients: 

Even  thoLiGi').  thare.  ware  a  feo'  square  riulk  bottles  as  early  as 
1900,  tlia  round  bottle  retein^ed  ito  pc^ularity  unt.il  ths 
rcaond  squat  battle  ms  in^/sntad.  by  Julian  H.  Toiilouse  in 
1936.  Ttuts  sh-aps  m.s  pciojlasr  only  a  few  years,  uiitil  1940 
wheii  RD^ndan  Blunt  devslopsd  a  E!yiajre  squat  bottle  that  ms 
readily  aco^oted. 


In  toe  1930s  the  Crearfi  Top  bDtt3.e  ivas  ii'ito'od:ao.5d  and  ms 
pcfxolax  for  a  tiire.  'Erl.s  bottle  featoxed  a  bii3_bous  nack  to 
vhich  cxearfi  oollected.  Tlie  dsi'alqginaiit  and  parfecting  of 
hatrogeni.zat.ion  did  avsy  wito  the  use  of  tliis  type  of  bottle 
by  the  late  19403. 

Throughout  tlie  relctively  sliorfc  Ms1x>zy’  of  tlis  buUc  bottle 
there  Isave  been  basiccdly  too  methods  of  mejcldrig  used. 
Almost  fram  toa  baginning  embossed  lettering  arid  designs  were 
us^  cmi  the  majorit^n  Most  embessments  v^re  the  result  of  an 
individualized  plate  inserted  into  a  standard  ireold.  In  the 
mid™1930s  applied  color  labelltog  became  financially 
pract.ical  and  i.t  bsgcui  to  replace  embossed  lettering. 

(Kunsev^  1970:191) 
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A  discussicai  of  plate  molds  is  provided  below  (Sanders  Prtperty) . 

Form  no.  4  cx>nsists  of  a  single  shoulder-finish  fragment  of 
transparent,  aquamarine  glass.  The  extant  finish  is  a  two  part, 
eqpplied,  Perry-Davis  type  lip  vhich  probably  accoimodated  a  ncHi-extant 
cork  stopper.  The  r^resented  form  was  apparently  blown  in  a  two  part, 
full-hei<^t  mold.  The  neck  is  characteristically  cylindrical  in  shape 
\^le  the  shoulder  appeaurs  dotted  in  profile.  The  horizOTTbail  cross- 
secticxi  of  the  shoulder  portion  is  rectangular  or  ovoid,  giving  seme 
indication  of  the  bex^  portions  planview.  TVo-part,  full-hei^t  molds 
can  be  attributed  to  a  period  between  1845  -1913  (Newman  1970:72). 

Diagnostic  ceramic  specimens  include  a  kaolin  clay  pipe  fragment.  The 
extant  specimen  represents  the  rear  rim  portiext  of  the  bcwl.  A 
vertical  seam  line  is  extant  atnd  only  visible  rai  the  exterior  surface. 
The  r^resented  form  consists  of  a  soft  vhite  kaolin  peiste  auid  is 
characteristically  unglazed  and  gray-vhite  in  color.  The  bcwl  porticai 
is  circuleo:  in  pleuwiew.  In  planview  tlie  bcwl  ccxitracts  from  the  rim. 
The  diminutive  nature  of  the  pipe  fragments  and  absence  of  historical 
information  inpressed  or  embossed  cxi  the  extant  fragments  prevent  the 
eussignment  of  the  represented  form  to  auiy  period  other  tlian  a  general 
nineteenth  throu^  twentieth  period  tine  frame  (Dr.  R.C.  Carlisle 
1988: personal  oomnunication) . 

A  seoexd  ceramic  form  of  significance  involves  a  single  fragment  of  the 
body-rim  portion  of  a  stoneware  crock.  The  paste  is  porous  euid  vhite 
in  color.  The  represented  form  sppeeirs  cylindriceil  in  prof:Qe  and 
circulair  in  plcuwiew.  The  surfaces  are  gleized  on  the  exterior  and 
interior  surfaces.  The  exterior  surface  color  is  pede  gray  vhile  the 
interior  surface  is  dark  red-brown  in  color.  The  rim  shape  may  be 
desexibed  as  square  in  shape  vhen  viewed  in  vertical  cross-secticxi.  A 
brief  history  of  stoneware  vessels  is  presented  above  in  the 
"Stonai/are”  category  of  that  secticn  of  the  r^xsrt  which  pertains  to 
The  Green  study  area. 

No  other  ^ecimens  recovered  from  this  study  area  location  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historiceil  information  toward 
the  acxxtrate  calculaticn  of  interpreted  form  dates 
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Water  Street  Study  Area:  East  Wate 


er  Str 


Rapmitco,  Iific,  Propei' t;y 


Date  ranges: 


1911  “  iseio 
1850  1880. 
1800  -  1900= 


Ocamierits;  A  Eingls  colorle- 
bottle  v^~e  foiird  v/itliin 


Lodv  fraqiaent  of  en  irirlafjjilte  fimctiGn 


shovel 


no . 


13. 


chaLracterj.stics  of  the  e'srtarit  eescdjr.en,  i;i  the  abcanos  ©f  d£fim,ti\?s 
tKimO'-morpholcjgiC'.l.  a1:ixibir!:iss.,  iirply  an  au-xsratic;  Kuda  ©f  prcduatioji 
for  the  represari'fcsid  ooritainex.  m  brief  1-dstory  of  eutcsratiffli  ’yitl'UJj 
the  glass  irKaustry  in  provided  in  tlis  iriucoduction  to  tMt  esction  of 
the  r^x)rt  v=hlc3i  paxl^’ijis  to  Ins  Green  study  area. 


eajraiiiic 


speo.me.ns 
cvi  0-3  mtered  uitlito 


Teinporal  ly  caaj^iostm 
frsgnisjKts  of  tor;:;  rodi'y;.:'c.  v 
prcfce.  Bis  fixs1;:  reirre-si'il:: 

pcssibly  the  heirdle  |:r>rtion  of  a  glcized  holloi-.i-rar 


fcnti  3Jic,Li.id3s  a  recli'/a.r'S 


rspressant-ative 
the  Escscnd  fcsxt 
fTcas^arit.  of 
foios.  Hia  glaze  is 


typically  dark  liroim  oi/ar  «,  very  porcAis  or  soft  pasta.  Bis  esoond  form 
is  n^resented  by  a  spall  of  di.mjTivtive  size  yet  distirsct  frcm.  the 
fragnient  represent ing  the  first:  redvmre  form  dascj-rifcsd  ebcve.  “ma 
seocrd  form  ejdiifoits  a  glaizsd  s’.'rfaaa  iMch  has  a  sp^scddefl  at^jaarancse. 
A  brief  histoiy,  of  redi;;?3.re  Eamifacb^Ee  and  utilization  is  prcvicted 
abo\3e  in  the  csategoiy  of  toat  tit.ls  uitliiii  tliat  section  of  tias  repiort 
whi<*  pertains  ta  Bia  Given,  steady  arcs. 


A  thiid:  r^r^anted  oeramic  form  frcm  shovel  test  probe  no.  2  involves 
eisscciatsd  ixs^  fragrssjits  of  a  ds-coivted  soft  viiite  paste  hollcfwfcm-e 
vessel.  The  interior  suxfaca  of  the  extant  porticrjs  is  glaz-^  and 
in  color.  ‘Irts  ejuvariccr  sm-fevos  is  fe-DDratod  in  a  e-Tirled  pattom 
csi  a  bliia-g!.-ay  teckgiirurd  %rit*i  a  gray  ring  cn  tlblfea  tozdar.  Eis 
swirled  ^ttearn  indufes  colors  of  pel,®  gray,  dark  foroi-Bi,  aiid 

red  and  is  often  refersrcd  to  es  'Icodviimra.'’  ‘^vfccfiawari^  were  first 
produced  by  WiJLliaia  Mars  of  TunstoLll,  Ersjland,  scmatijes  beta-^esn  1787 


and  1805,  tet  tins  dao 
other  fir^  imtij.  th; 
acid  to  si.dii  the  m 
1978:24).**  pksclireiii  a 


orativ®  fesicns  terra  ©ontinusd  by  AdssES  and  Esny 
5  1900s.  liiS  EodiS  design  was  craatad  by  using 
ioomtioii  before  glazisig  (Ftobacfcsr  and  EaMcker 
rd  Carlisle  1983:66). 


No  other ,  ^jecimans-  T&xsvered  fro®.  Ciis  study  area  derastrate 
sufficient  te:iHicr‘SuOiphologjical  Brd/ar  MstoricaJ.  inforroaticsi  toward 
the  ^xaarat®  cal-CsilEticii  ©f  in1’<5i7ir2t€ci  fosm  datss. 
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Lock  Haven  Airport  Study  Area:  Airport  Runway  Clearance  Zone 


gtajMB  Property/854  E.  Main  St. 

j>T«-0Tprgtad  form  date  range;  1845  -  1913. 

tonnents:  Only  one  taiporally  diagnostic  form,  is  r^resented  In  the 
asserrtolage  of  this  site.  That  form  is 

transparent,  aqiSnarine  base-body  fr^t 

The  basal  surface  e>£hibits  a  post  bot^  ^Id  line 

SdSative  of  a  two  or  more  part  post  bottom  TOld. 
in  vertical  cross-section  while  it  appears  cirt^ar  ^ 

.  .  «v-iT+im  arjoarentlv  continues  the  circular  horizontal  cross 
SrticT^  re^SStive  specimen  was  found  witl^  shovel 

5.  Newman  (1970:72)  includes  two  part  molds  within  a  temporal  span 

of  1845  -  1913. 

No  Other  specimens  recovered  from  this  study  area 
^SSrf^ciino-iroriiiolagic^  an3/or  historical  information 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Santonica  Proper ty/852  E.  Main  St. 
pate  range:  1850  -  1913. 

Ocrsi^Tts:  The  first  shovel  test  probe  initiated  at  the  site  imoover^a 
single  body  fragment  of  a  ceramic  bulk  fluid  container.  pie 
rroresented  form  was  probably  a  bulk  ink  bottle,  pottery  beer  bottle, 
or  pottery  mineral  water  bottle.  As  one  example,  a  brief  disois^cxi  of 
pottery  ink  bottles  is  provided  below  (123  Mill  Street).  Its  interior 
surface  and  paste  are  characteristically  gray  and  sli^tly  porous  In 
jmpearanoe.  The  exterior  surface  is  glazed  to  a  bn>m  color. 
extant  portion  of  the  body  is  impressed  with  a  partial  seal  readii^ 
"VTIRE  .  .  .(in  upturned  arc)/J  .  .  .  (in  an  iptum^  arc)/.  .  .  the 
represented  container  would  have  exhibited  a  body  v^oh  was  cylindrical 
in  verticed  cross-section  and  circuleu:  in  horizontal  cross-section. 

No  other  specimens  recovered  from  this  stu^  area  Icxation  <temonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  ani/ar  historical  information  toward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  Interpreted  form  dates. 
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Bassinger  Prop. /8 36  E,  Mcisi 


XnteiDretal  form  date 

;  ranue: 

19  1j 

!  -  1S87,- 

QcOTr>ants :  Bis  chcxt 

iviold  1.1 

.nso 

Otei  th:^ 

C/'C 

ndirg  and 

eisscciatei 

fragmants  of  ooloi' 
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gX^. 

te.S 
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.cate  tta 

t 

r 

epir^seTite^ 

l!O10Xi.S  lhirc<2 

prcniuoed  frc^rti  Bxi 
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xs.. 

liia  e5d:a,nt  spscnrens 

%jere  found  i.d.tteis  k-' 
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:r0':3  no . 
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brief  liiSte 

ary  of  xX^b 

autcanated  pro!di.2ctici'::, 

of  glE^ss 

>  cX’C 

3.CJ..€i3  is 

prc 

xids. 

d  ill  tii3  i.j 

u”  xoidiic'c  X  on 

of  that  Eect.-i.Grs  of  t'  l 

•h  rartaJj 

ri3  i 

:o  iSr. 

ia  Gi'esn  sta. 

1(32/  ersa. 

No  other  spsam-ens  r<; 

fro'te 

this  ste. 

irlvi 

location  c 

fsuionstrate 

suf f icient  tetoii  o-'-ruo: 

roholcteic 

:.T;"Vor  M.stc 

xico. 

.3.  irifoj'fflat: 

ion  fctri/dird 

the  accairate  €213.0.21  at 

of  i: 

nterr 

ireted  fo: 

m  c 

fetes 

BaltiEiore  Lifs 
l^te  iranci€:3 1 


IMB 

“h  p  Cl 

3  5 09 


V€> 


/  /  i;. 


1930. 


p0graTlBI']t3 1  FiO/3  CXCS^lu3w"0...n5’  of  cCn  Cp3l0l.j£ 

pr^^=Bive  jar  liii3X  V'xx^  located  3,n tJdn  tliB  fill  cf  test  prcba  no .  ^  2o , 
Ths  extant  ^sciirans^,  v.Mcti  e:^d”ii]::)i.t  oorrosion  frcsn  tha  sirjC  cap  wMdi 
thay  csxse  lin;sd^  display  j..nfoCT.aticnc  Bnbosssd  around  the 

r^r^ented  parimetei:  of  th.3  cd^/ersa  gnirfaac  is  fMJTT  JMt  -  G>- 

/K)YD  .  .Q".  S-aL-ioss-ad  ixi  ths  canter  of  tha  rsy^ss 

surface  is  the  revsirs-exl  iuBpe  of  ®'4]./h  A  brief  hxstx>jry  of  cpal  ylas^ 
lineirs  and  preser\/G  jar  prcduction  is  pro'vrldaS  balcx-;  (lodk.  feapar^s 
^Oi^) ,  PL-opar1;;y) . 

Sb£7/el  test  prcta  no.  23  also  yiai.dsd  a  oorolete,  unreaonstructed, 
translucs-nt.  oolorle-ss  p3.astic  lEildron.  In  profile  j  ths  form  is 
osnarally  cGrrrffi?'.  Tim  foiia  is  clrca.ilar  hi  p.Lariviexn  ll-Ki  hol^  aya 
billed  in  tha  oanfoar  of  an  elliptical  dapression  also  oriented^  in  uia 
dyversa  sirfacs  of  tha  for«,...  SL5;q)riGi.ngly  little  liter3.tiire  exists  on 
the  desiori  and  Kamfactura  of  class  te.jttpas.  In  general,  ms 
Droduction  of  buttons  dates  to  prsld-steric  tmas.  Frcsa  then  ixntil  toe 
thirteenth  oentnory^  tiia  bulhon  wrs  oiTBiaantcil  and.  prui^ly  r^resenued 
a  status  syrrtol  of  sane  kird.  ThB  Urturxi  e^/olV'Sd  ^  into  a  prartic^ 
(±)ject  after  toe  introduction  of  tos  button  hole  in  tte  thirteento 
csantury.  Circa  1250  a  guild  for  b.itton  irater's  was  ^ 

Paris.  As  a  srBCXJomze'd  trada  in  Euglanl  durjj'ig  tl‘^  later  half  of  tos 
slxte-^nth  cs-ntiir'/,,  l;'.'.'tto>n  EuJdrc  oiuolxr/ed  c  relatively  18.2*93  part  o.. 

"  V  "|v-tfens  I'sra  st-iH  too  e:c>232Sive  for 

K3st  peccle.  It  was  darLng  toa  ©.ighteanth  oa'.fcuT  tirat  the  t^^nology 
develcEed  to  Bainuxa-rlxira  bu!r.tons  irts-fpensively  snd  frcan  rat;?  materials 
rar«g.ijTg  frcsa  mstel  to  ivory  (Eoadsa*"  Digest  1980:53-54).  Iha  ta^ton^ 
repr^=^2ted  in  the  *Ea.ven'-I.oc]cport  assOThlage  ware  pressed^  in 

aScifacture.  'Em!  proc-iss  fi.r^t  i.ro.nolva"  the  gating  of  the  glass  into 
a  plastic  state.  te  that  Eioint  tli.a  bitfcons  era  pit  of  the 

saltei  mass  by  e  iiatr  of  Jcrn,:;  !i2-n,ilecl  iron  pliGi.i».  ®is  pliers  have  a 
die  and  ccs.mtarp3.2rt.  cm  its  ends  p.lbart  end  Stent  1949:51). 
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Althoxti  the  1897  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue  does  not  include  t^tons 
specifically  referred  to  as  "glass,"  it  does  include  "agate  ^^ns 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  designs,  they  range  from  $0.03  to  $0.19  per 
gross  (Secirs,  Roebuck  and  Ccrpany  1968:320). 

No  other  roeciirens  recovered  form  this  study  area  locaticai  desnonspate 
sufficient  techno-itorphological  or  historical  informatics  toward  the 
accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Kuntz  Prop./772  E.  Main  St. 


form  date  range:  1911  -  1987. 

rrrrents:  Althouc^i  definitive  tectino-morphological  features  are  absent 
fron  the  single  ^^ecimen,  a  fragment  of  colorless  ocntain^  glass 
maintains  the  clarity  and  uniformity  of  the  matrix  to  nrply 
nenufactured  autonatically.  The  represented  form  was  located  wit^ 
test  probe  no.  26.  A  brief  history  of  the  a^Ju^tion  of  ^ 
alass  container  industry  is  provided  in  the  introduc±icn  to  that 
section  of  the  r^rt  which  pertains  to  The  Green  study  area. 

No  other  roecimens  recxjvered  form  this  stucfy  area  location  damcxstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historical  informaticxi  toward 
the  aocaarate  cralculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Yost  Prop./215  Race  St. 

ranges:  1909  -  1987. 

1909  -  1987. 

r>Tnr¥w»nts!  The  third  shovel  test  probe  initiated  at  this  site  uncovered 
two  synthetic  plastic  artifacts.  The  first  r^resented  form  is  an 
opaque,  white  plastic  foot  cap  for  an  unidentified  piece  of  furniture 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  meted  or  wood  leg  of  the  r^res^t^ 
furniture  fron  scuff ^  floor  surfaces.  The  cap  is  cylindrical  in 
profile  and  circular  in  planview. 

The  second  represented  pleistic  form  is  the  bo(^-riro  fragmait  * 
transparent,  colorless  plastic  drinking  glass  with  what  may  be 
described  as  an  embossed  "fish  scale"  design.  The  r^resentrf  ® 

botfy  portion  configuration  ei^anded  fron  the  base  riihen  vi«^  ^ 
raofile  and  Is  generally  circular  in  horizontal  cross-section.  ^  The  rim 
porticn  appears  as  having  a  molded  bead  sha^.  A  very  brief  disa^i^ 
of  the  history  of  plastic  is  presented  above  (Pocfcooiey/Saudi 
Roperty) . 

Ifc)  other  specimens  recovered  frcsn  this  study  area  location  desnonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historical  information  toward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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’Clark  Prop./784  1.  Church  St. 

Interpreted  form  data  ranaes ;  19 1 3. 

191J. 


198  / . 
19B7o 


r^'srBTgntSS  All  of  ttlS  te4T3jIXJ,.iy  €>iic;0>';;.;i5i‘.if3  ClPi"S  £?7SCijT.3al»  flCiu 
site  r©K>v^isrsd  froxn  tast  pixta  no.  60  si'id  di-^lay  tsdmo-' 

morjiiological  diHirsiCt'eri^^ics  typic^d,  ©f  satoiaatically  blc&m  glass 
fores ..  Fora  1  inixlTO?  si3scr.,i.c:ited  fcifs’.  rirjri”r30orist.njcted  psclc^  eard 
body  fr^iaants  of  Bn  ©xaixlcl  g^assra  s.x3a  bsv'arags  fcot±leo  chost 

sold  line  acjocarpar^ring  a  v;s:rt..i.cal  saam  lina-.  rai  "ft-e  octant  boc^/  fragirant 
indicates  that  this  ixpirsjss.nt'sci  fostu  %;/ciS!  aijtGffl.stiKLlly  ^zpAtu'e-d, « 
Similar  attxifcBJt'Es  aa'e  associated  with  a  ssoc-nd  fony.  of  ®ubar  glass 
r^r^entir^  an  iriidantiffiad  fcasr  tertera-ga  foo-ttle.  Di-sctsssio-iis  ^©f  tlis 
developisnts  in  tba  hssr  irt^astixy  (Sattl  Pr^i.xftf) ,  and  a'a'’caisat<sd  glass 
prodixticjTi  (introeJa'i^ior!  to  'Bia  Qxai  area)  are  provided  belctf. 

Jfo  otlsar  ^ssciiiiaris  r'seerversd  frc::a  this  str^dy  area  looatioai  disrionstrata 
suffici^  t£^ino-ffiiorpliD].ogifxl  and/or  historical,  infonnatiesn  toward 
the  aoairate  calc!:5lation  &f  i”ta'prct'-d  fox  dstwSo 


Hendricks  Prop. /7V5  E.  Churea  S‘c. 
jnt^epretisd  fopa  dsiP 


x.ai. 


Ko  tesGDrcf.riY  diagx' 


aoaarately  3.n 


e%Li.  iv.  c.:'^  ’ 


present  ers  wiiidi  to 


5  fora  fet': 


j.  Caruso  ProP'Si't37/770  E.  CMiisrch  St.. 
jni-pmreted  form  data  ranc?a;  mmz 

^|wwT^nts:  Ifo  tenporally  diEgrxstic  ©'ctifects  are  piresent  chi  to 

accurately  oalcuiate  iraisaprausd  fima  fefoBo 
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Selti  Property/760  E.  Church  St. 

jnf-prpTiet^  foTTn  date  rame;  1911  -  1987. 

ijvarwnpnts;  The  single  glass  eirtifact  recxjvered  from  this  site,  a  body 
fragment  of  an  zmiber  explored  bottle,  was  found  in  shovel  test  probe 
no.  71.  color  and  stippled  embossment  on  the  extant  pjortiai,  whicii 

nay  be  of  either  the  shoulder  or  lower  body,  imply  that  the  represented 
form  was  a  beer  bottle  of  recent  origin.  Ihe  r^resented  form  was 
manufactured  by  an  automatic  glass  blowing  machine.  Beer,  perh^  tte 
oldest  alcoholic  beverage,  first  made  its  appearance  in  America  via 
breweries  of  sixteenth  oaitury  Roanoke,  Virginia  (Ketchum  1975:104). 
In  Pennsylvania,  William  Penn  established  one  of  the  first  breweries  at 
Pennsbury,  Pennsylvania.  As  with  most  alcoholic  beverages,  beer  was 
initially  dispensed  and  consumed  at  taverr^.  most  cities  includai  at 
least  one  brewery  by  1860.  "Only  beer  carried  great  distances  to 
isolated  areas  was  bottled.  Uie  bottles  involved  were  often  the  heavy 
blcb-top  soda  water.  Ihe  bottles  were  product  in  ocnircxi  aqua  and 
li^t  green,  scroetimes  in  oobalt-blue,  and  in  amber.**  (Mui^y 
1970:116).  Ihe  standard  bottle  shape  ocmtionly  scene  today  was  first 
adapted  during  the  1870s: 

Ihe  first  bottles  of  this  type  were  free  of  embossment,  in 
quart  size,  and  were  approximately  ten  inches  hic^.  th^^ 
featured  a  cylindrical  body  about  six  inches  around,  with 
sli^tly  sloping  shoulders  and  tapered  neede  and  lip  about 
four  inches  in  circumference.  Ihese  bottles  utilized  a  cx>ric 
closure  that  was  held  in  by  a  wire  over  the  cork  and  twisted 
around  beneath  a  ring  of  gleiss  on  the  neck. 

(Mansey  1970:116) 

Ihe  use  of  enixissment  on  beer  bottles  begeui  about  1870  in  the  east  and 
midwest,  the  techno-morphologiczil  development  of  the  Lightning  stopper 
in  1875  and  the  Baltimore  loop  seal  (1887)  presented  brewers  with  the 
first  jarac±ical  closures  (Monsey  1970:116).  Ihe  type  of  closure  was 
only  one  characteristic  considered  for  the  proper  packaging  of  teer. 
Unlike  ales  or  stouts,  the  lower  iLLocholic  oontarrt  of  beer  made  it  more 
susceptible  to  ^>oilage.  Ihe  discovery  and  adaptation  of  the  principle 
of  pasteurization  in  the  1870s  was  a  significant  advancement  toward 
retarding  spoilage.  It  adso  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  sub-industry 
to  brewing: 

With  the  notable  excj^ticn  of  Anteuser-Busch,  most  brewers  of 
the  period  preferred  to  turn  over  thie  process  of 
pasteurization  and  bottling  to  a  cxxicessioner  -  a  bottler  - 
and  to  cxnoentrate  their  own  efforts  on  beer  prcducticxi. 

(Wilson  1981:2) 
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Another  feature  of  tlis  Laar  bottle 

its  color: 


associated  with  pasteiri nation  wss 


The  preference  of  b.v,T-v.'a,rs  and  Irottlexs  for  cui  airsher  glass 
container  Bede  in  c.  style  associatEd  t;ith  "Eigsort  Baer’- 
appears  to  have  assertad  very  rapidly  after  tlia 

intrcductiori  of  pasteurization  and  tins  use  of  glass  Ixttles. 
Doubtless  the  irdusliary  sav/  in  arobar  glass  a.n  additicnal 
protectiora  from  ligtit  end  hast  for  tliair  delicate  product c 

(Wilson  1981:2) 

The  initiation  of  Natiortal  Prohibition  on  j-ariuaty  16,  1920  curbail&d 
the  legitinate  rcariufactare  of  bssjr.  Scsris  fcrewaries,  however,  able 

to  survive  the  13  yeai-s  of  prohibition.  Anotlnar  itajor  influence  on 
bg^r  cxjnsunption  patterns  in  the  Uiiited  States  was  the  introdiictiran  of 
television  in  1948.  Tliis  tsdiuologi.cal  achJ.€vemant  effectively  movad. 
beer  drinidng  fram  tsp  recess  end.  ifrovie  tiieatres,  to  the  hcarie  arcl 
subsequently  usbarsd  i.Ti  tiiC  p3ck5ge.d  bear  indi.3stry.  Hatiorial.. 
advertissmant  vi.a  ta].cv3.sicn  ocnnTarcials  was  also  taken  edvnantage  of  fey 
those  breis’-' -ies  viiich  ooT.rld  cifford  it  (Robertson  1982:44-46). 


A  brief  discussion  of  sutsi'nabad  glass  pi'odu.cdzi.on  is  presented  in  tlis 
intrcdiictirai  to  that:  section  of  tli.5  report",  liiich  pertains  to  Tbs  Gs^ssn 

sttaiy  area. 


No  otlier  spseijirans  rccc 
sufficier/t:  tedino-crorpl 
the  acairate  c©:lcs.ilat;.ir.: 


ared  fram  this  stedy  ffi,rea. 
l&gic'Ll  a’ld/or  l'ii.st'Xiri;^l 
of  i.ntf--rprcte(3  for?:!  dates. 


Iccatiori  demcristrat® 
infonration  tovmTl 


Hunter  Frop./752  1..  Church  St.. 

Interpreted  form  date  range;  1911.  1987. 


OGsnments:  The  excawition  of  shrc/sl  probsno.  7  3  at  this  location 

urKXvenel  cre^smending  fragcuants  of  et  least  one  glass  vessel  blcs>m  iji 
an  autcmatic  glass  blci^irg  ipaciiir^.  Tte  r^resentei  form  is  a 
transparent,  airber  glass  bear  bottle  with  an  enfoossal,  stippled 
exterior  surface  the  bodi^  or  lower  shoulder  portions.  Brief 

disesjssiens  of  bear  irAistj.'y  ds’vel events  ( S el ti  Property)  ,  and 
autesTstion  in  tJis  gleiss  industry  (ths  introdjoction  of  that  ^ctira  of 


the  report;  iMch  I'iasteitec  to  7ii3 

No  other  ^je^ijiisns  recovered  fre 
sufficierst  tecd'inc^-ffiorTS/.ologi&al 
tie  a-Dcurate  calca.ilation  of  intei 


Green  s'oj.dy  erea) ,  are  provided  telex;. 

:n  lliis  stii-dy  area  locsation  deronstrEte 
grd/or  |jj.storiccd  ijnfornation  tcwarcl 
preted  fora  dates. 
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A.  Caruso  Prop./750  B.  Church  St. 


Tr.tprprpted  forro  date  ranges:  1911  -  1987. 

1911  -  1987. 
1911  -  1987. 
?  -  ?  . 
1840  -  1913. 


Cements*  Shovel  test  pit  no.  80  cxsitained  24  associated  and  feur 
^jssin^xiii^  fragments  of  a  colorless,  transparent 
preserve  jar.  The  finish  includes  a  continuous  thread  style  that 
prciaably  acoemodated  a  metallic  screw  on  c^. 
oonfiquraticjn  of  the  r^resented  container  is  of  being  cylmdric^  with 
a  shoulder  portion.  Techno-morphological  features  i^lude  a 

stippled  basal  surface  with  circular  basal  se^  ^ost  ppIo 
Ghost  mold  lines  zdso  aooorpary  vertical  seam  line  on  an  extant  bo^ 
portion.  These  indicate  that  the  jar  was  manufactured  via  an  autonatic 
blowup  machine.  A  brief  discussion  of  develcynente  ^in  tte 
autemated  production  of  glass  forms  is  presented  in  the  mtrodi^icsi  to 
that  section  of  the  report  vhich  pertains  to  The  Green  study  area. 


The  general  clzurity  and  xjniforroity  of  glaiss  fragments  riqpresentij^  two 
other  colorless  indefinite  function  glass  vessels  frem  test  probe  no. 
80 ,  suggest  that  they  were  also  manufactured  autonatically. 


The  probe  yielded  fragments  of  an  autcrcbile  headlaitp.  The 

colorless,  transparent  article  of  pressed  glass  appears  ooncavo-oonvex 
in  profile  with  molded  ribs  (horizcaital  and  vertical)  on  the  interior 
surface. 

The  final  tenporHd.ly  dizwgnostic  form  frcci  the  seocaid  probe  and  of  the 
site  involves  crossmending  fragments  of  tran^jarent,  pale  green  glass 
that  represent  the  namelan  or  bas2Ll  portion  of  an  olive  oil  bot^e. 
The  mamelcxi  is  characteristically  deep  and  ocsicave  in  vertical 

cross-secticn  while  it  is  circular  in  planview.  The  r^resented  bottle 
was  probably  free  blown  or  blown  in  a  dip  mold.  The  of  olive  oil 
as  a  ocititon  cxxjking  medium  probably  follcwed  the  Spanish  tradition  of 
caiisine  (Toulouse  1970:67),  and  no  doubt  Mediterranean  traditicxis.  'pie 
pcpulari^  of  this  type  of  oil  and  its  ocxduciveness  to  glass  packaging 
is  evidenced  by  the  discovery  of  olive  oil  bottles  as  far  west  as 
California  in  vhat  are  typically  ocxisidered  uncultured  mining  carps  of 
the  1860-70S  (Tculouse  1970:67).  Mining  caips  in  northern  territories 
such  as  Montana  were  also  sipplied  with  olive  oil.  Bottles  excavated 
from  the  steamboat  B  e  y  t  p  a  n  d.  were  labelled 
"POSSELFIT/HUILE/D'OLIVE/SURFINE/MARSEILU:.''  (Switzer  1974:65). 
Bottles  morphologically  similau:  to  that  r^resented  in  the  lock  Haven- 
lixitoort  study  area  have  also  been  found  at  Fort  laramie,  Wyeming  and 
Fbrt  Union,  New  Mexico,  dating  to  between  1865  and  1890  (Wilson 
1981:90). 
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Entxies  irito  the  1897  Ssafs,  Rcabiiclc  and  Osiiparsy  fetalcjgua  give  an 
indication  of  the  taJa~r-of”ths--century  cost  of  this  domsstic  cxTOXiOdity: 


Olive  Oil 

Mways  include  such  aiir.i.cles  your  freiglit  shipment ..  It 

always  pays  to  ship  bs/  freight;  as  ycu  CclH  save  veiy^  mich 
nore  tlwi  on  e^Tpress  shipiuantSo 

Cass  Eoto 

G1277  DcEastiCf  half  pints..  2 

doz.  ill  ca&s,  «  .  c  .  .  »  $i  15  $0  07 

G1278  DcsTiJ^tic-  pints,  2  dos, 

in  case.  .  .  »  »  »  ,  ,  »  »  2  00  10 

G1279  DoiiestiC;  O'srts,  1  dos, 

in  case.  .  .  .  .  o  ,  .  ,  ,  3  00  20 

(Saai'S;  PjDabuck  S  03.  1968^13) 

Ihe  type  of  glass  container  suggast.sd  by  the  ejAant  spsciman  isplies  b. 
date  of  BBTiufacture  tetinesi  1840  and  1913, 


NO  other  ^eciiusriS  rs-svcared  frccn  tias  stidy  areei 
sufficient  and/or  Idstorical 

the  accurate  ca.laLlctiorj  of  ints 'prated  fo^na  dates. 


location  dsTionstrata 
informatiosi  to^rard 
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Castanea  Twp.  Study  Area:  Castanea  Fire  Co.  Property  Reach 


Castanea  Fire  Co.  Property 

Interpreted  form  date  range:  1911  ~  1987. 

^tr^Tts:  Althou^  definitive  techno-norphological  features  are  absent 
frcEi  the  single  specimen,  a  fragment  of  colorless  ocMitamer  glass 
maintains  the  claurity  and  uniformity  of  the  matrix  to  iitply  that  it 
manufactured  autcmatically.  The  represented  form  vas  located  within 

shovel  test  probe  no.  1.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  automated 
proiucticn  of  glass  forms  is  provided  in  the  introductiai  to  that 
section  of  the  r^ort  which  pertains  to  The  Green  study  area. 

No  other  specimens  recovered  form  the  study  aurea  location  deancaistrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historical  information  toward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Castanea  Twp.  Study  Area:  Hammermill  Paper  Co.  Reach 

{Powerlines  to  Watertank) 


Hammermill  Paper  Co.  Property  Reach: 
Powerlines  to  Concrete  Watertank 


jpt^rpreted  form  date  ranges:  1845  ~  1913. 

1880  -  1915. 
1911  -  1987. 
1911  -  1987. 


♦  •  tl 


:  The  first  shovel 


test  probe  at  this  location  revealed 
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tenporaily  diagiicvstic  glass  fonciS.  Tiia  first  form  is  repr&sarA"^.  by  ers 
eissociated  body-shoalcter  fra^gmant  ard  base  fragiTtent  of  a  probable 
2Llc»holic  be'/eragts  flask.  Ins  exta),nt  speciiri-ens  are  blue-grresai  in  color 
and  transparent.  Ins  basal  siijrfaca  ecdb-bits  an  open  glass  pontil  scaj", 
Ihe  r^resentsd  flask  yias  Suort  IJJ-cely  blcs^rn  in  a  toso  part,  full-lieigl'it 
mold.  'Eie  beise  appears  cxii'.cave  in  vertical  ci'oss-s-sction  vtiile  tlia 
shoulder  portion  is  darEad  in  prafile.  Partiaps  the  analysis  and 
oollartion  of  no  otliar  type  of  glass  bottle  has  placed  so  imoh  eriphasis 
on  the  t^/pe  of  mold  utilized  in  eiadi  forms  mnufactiire  than  that  of 
figural  whiskey  flaaks.  tliare  is  no  way  of  detennining  whether  tlie 
representative  fraravent  is  derived  fissm  a  figural  flask.  Ifcv/ever  tlie 
discussion  of  figural  flask  develf^srents  inay  give  an  indj-cation  of 
general  develc^aiants  in  the  Msteiy  of  flaste. 

Generally,  ittore  elaborately  designed  flaskf;  were  produaed  earlier.  *'As 
nddcentury  approa.chsd,  tlie  trend  toivard  a  sinpler  style  appeared.  in 
general,  thoi^  some  flaste  first  brou^t:  out  in  the  late  1840s  ard 
1850s  oontinu©!  to  have  slightly  corrvejc  sides  and  ends  risirig  in  a 
curve  and  rouridirtg  to  base  and  shoulder,  the  majority  by  1850  vjere 

...  ..  ..  t  A-r..  '  -  ^ - 1 - i—.—. 


thirmsr  tbrougii  (front  to  bade) 


lie  norm  became  flat  sides  bearing 


the  design  and  ends  rising  vertically  or  at  an  outvard  slant  to  a 
rounded  shcsalder  ....  Emcepting  the  Siiield  and  Clasf^  Harids,  .  . 
. ,  of  the  Civil  War  period,  decoraition  was  progressively  sinplified  iji 
the  third  quarter  of  tlis  century.  Hie  designs  v^re  on  plain  sides  \jith 
CHily  a  fine  verticaLl  Isold  Eea.Ta  at  tlie  end  or  less  frequently,  a  lasdial 
vertical  rib  ....  Abvat  the  lato  1860s  many  of  the  more  practical., 
nearly  flat-sidai  flaslcs  ware  g.iveri  a  narre*/  paneled  end  or,  as  it  is 
lEore  freqU'ently  Cc-lled.  a  ^broad  flat  rib'.  One  rib  or  panel  was  part 
of  each  leaf  of  t!.t.a  mold.,  whj.di  resulted  in  a  diagonal,  mold  sciain  on  the 
base,”  (KcKeariri  end.  Wilson  1978; 4 12). 


Munsey  oarauents  tliat.  from  1850  to  1870,  '"Eie  fererican  ^gle  cxsnt.inua'a 
to  be  the  roost  pc^ilar  embessmant  but  it  seemed  to  lack  the  earlier 
vigar  arxS  expression.  Portiraito  clisamaered  a-lmost  oor^letely,  as  did 
many  of  tba*  other  elcbcrate  dasigiis  *’.'  .  ..  Enlacing  these  earlier 
typ.^  were  sama  flasks  simily  isiscirifosd  wdtli  the  name  ard  location  of 
tha  glass  vsirics  that,  rads  them  eu.d  ©.icli  daesDraLtions  as  the  Union  and 
clasp-sd  hands.  .  .  .  (i-fLjnsey  1970;S6~89). 

In  regard  to  the  iv::ar]r3t.ing  of  fig-. real  flaslcs,  Mexifearin  and  Wilson  have 
efetemi-r^d  that  tlis  sals  of  tJxe  conta.irysrs  with  tl.ie  Gontents  a].ready  in 
than  Wc2S  not  OOTiraon  until  after  1850; 


Ihciucfi  distillers  shirpsd  ths.lr  liquors  in  demijohns  as  well 
2^  in  wooden  vessels  such  as  barrels  and  casks,  e^parently 
they  did  not  bottle  them  for  sale  in  snail  giaantities  until 
the  late  1850s.  [I-IcKearin  and  Wilscn]  have  fcamd  no 
ad’/erti.ssrr.sn.t  or  cth.ar  evid-rrioa  that  early  bottles  ard.  flasks 
were  offered  to  distillers,  or  called  to  their  attssttion.  As 
for  beer,  ale,  and.  porter,  vixlcdi  were  often  bottled  at  the 
brRv’ery,  flasks  irare  not  tlis  ^pa  for  thsn  .  .  .  . 

(iid^earin  and  Wilson  1978:417) 
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Hare  likely  sources  for  figural  flcisks  were  large,  v^leseile 
gleisshouses  such  as  Dr.  Dyott's  in  Philadelphia  or  Ptobinscn  &  Sons  of 
Pit±sbur^.  The  larger  cities  and  tcwns  were  often  distributiOTi 
centers  for  flask  manufacturers.  These  manufactories  vrculd  xasually 
incorporate  eigents  as  the  middlemen  alcxig  tradelines  to  other 
ccranunities.  Agents  were  usually  merchants  vho  operated  general  stor^ 
or  vholesale/retail  stores.  "Sometimes  a  glass  ccnpany  advertised  in 
its  own  name  designating  its  r^resentative;  scmetimes  the  agent,  or 
consignee  did  so  in  his  name."  (McKearin  and  Wilson  1978:417) 

A  probable  soda  or  beer  bottle  is  r^resented  by  the  extant  rim 
portion.  The  colorless,  transpcuent  fraginent  involves  a^  two  part, 
'•blob  top"  finish.  Such  finishes  are  generally  associated  with  soda  or 
"pep"  bottles.  "The  earliest  of  these  bottles  had  heps  that  were 
aqpplied  s^erately  during  their  manufacture.  To  hold  the  cork  under 
pressure,  a  wire  was  placed  over  the  tep  of  the  bottle  and  secured 
around  the  neeik.  These  early  blob-tcp  soda  bottles  can  be  found  wi'tt 
pontil  scars  and  iren  pontil  marks  but  are  mostly  found  with  plain 
bottoms  because  they  became  most  pcpulcur  after  the  development  of  the 
snap.  The  color  an  finish  r^resented  is  consistent  with  a  date  range 
of  1880  -  1915. 

Shovel  test  probe  no.  1  also  yielded  a  body  fragment  of  an 
automatically  blown  colorless  glaiss  soda  battle.  The  body  portion  of 
the  r^resented  form  is  cylindricail  in  sh^)e  with  an  exterior  surface 
covered  by  an  embossed  stipple  pattern.  A  brief  history  of  autcmaticsi 
in  the  glaiss  container  industry  is  provided  in  the  introducticxi  of  that 
secticHi  of  the  r^xjrt  which  pertains  to  The  Green  study  area. 

An  amber  glaiss  beer  bottle  is  r^resented  by  four  associated  boity 
fraigments.  Althouc^  there  aire  no  definitive  techno-morptological  marks 
on  the  extamt  cylindricad.  body  segments,  their  uniformity  and  clarity 
inply  the  automated  manufacture  of  the  represented  bottle.  A  brief 
discussicxi  of  beer  bottles  is  presented  below  (Setti  Property) . 

No  other  ^secimens  recovered  from  this  stucty  area  location  demonstrate 
sufficient  techncMmorphological  and/or  historical  information  toward 
the  aKXurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


no 


Lockport  Study  Area;  Lox-rer  Lockport  Reach 


Western  Bank  Bdge  Locelity/Jay  St.  to  Bellingers  Prop. 
jntPT-p^-ted  form  date  ranae:  none. 

^nronts:  No  tenporally  diagi*iostic  artifact:s  are  pr^ent  csi  to 

accurately  calculate  iriterprete-d  form  dates. 


Mellinger  Property,  Ld«ssu:  IixSqpart 

jntprm-gtei  fori'a  date  ranae;  1930  ■=-  1987 

rvrrrr^nts;  The  sj-ngle  diagnostic  specimen  r^resented^  in  aria's 

ztsserttolage  involves  the  base-body  porticn  of  an  unidentifial  glass 
cxritainer  that  demonstrates  the  errbosssd  tradsnark  of  tte  Q*?ens“ 
IlliraDis  Glass  Ocatpany.  'Eie  traderrark  includes  an  within  ”0” 
which  is  interlocked  witli  a  diamord.  To  the  left  of  tte  mark  is  a 
nui±)er  indicating  the  maniafacturirg  plant.  To  the  ri^t  is  the 
manufacturing  date  ard  belov-/  tdis  isark  Ls  tiie  nold  The  exaitple 

r^resented  in  the  leaver  Lockport  stiidy  area  ejdiibits  oade  rmm&ars 
indicating  that  the  r>^resanted  form  was  Hanufactured  in  Stmator, 
Illinois  in  mold  no.  12.  Althcpci^i  tiie  nmber  to  the  ri^t  of  ttie  mark 
is  ”2''  the  date  of  1902  would  be  inxnsistent  with  the  date  of 
existi:m'iC^  for  any  of  the  avars-Illirtois  plants.  Streator,  Illinois 

plant  was  or^aiized  in  1930  ard  ociiitiraias  to  operate  to  tha  knorrle^^e 
of  this  researcher  (Touloiise  1971;  395). 

The  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Oesnpany  i-sis  fonred  in  1929  as  a  result  of 
merger  beto^^een  tha  Ovvairs  Bottle  Ocrnpa..riy  fard  the  Illinois  Glass  torpany. 
The  CX^^ns  Bottle  CJoTsipany  brciui^t  with  it  five  plants  urder  its  cfern 
name,  the  Cincinnati  Boldt  plant,  two  of  six  Amsrifcan  Battle  Oesrpany 
plants,  the  Graham  Glass  Oaipany  plants,  and  12  Bem^-Bcx^  Glass 
C3cnpany  plants,  zilcsTg  with  other  single  plauits.  The  Illinois  Glass 
Ooipany  furnished  six  plants  with  four  in  the  east  and  midwest,  and  two 
cn  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Owens-Ill ireois  Glass  Oottpany  was  basod  in 
Itolalo,  CMo  with  mi.liarn  E.  levis  as  tt^e  presictent.  _  I^is  was 
considered  tte  gudddrig  foraa  behixid  the  ocstpany  until  Ms  death,  in 
1950.  In  1966,  th9'’&xm3-Illmois  Glass  Oa:ipany  becama  kncF.m  as 
"OwerB-Illinois  Incxjrporated"  (TouloJise  1971:403-406) . 

Ifo  other  specimens  recxjvered  from  tliis  stu^  2irea  location  derraonstrated 
sufficient  techno-morphological  an^/or  historical  informaticsi  toward 
the  acxajrate  calaxlatirai  of  interpretaS  form  dat^. 


Ill 


Porkorney  #1  Property  ,  Icwer  Irxikport 


Trrf-prprpted  form  date  range:  none. 

ryTTin¥ants:  No  tenporally  diagnostic  artifacts  are  present  can  v^ch  to 
acxiirately  calculate  interpreted  form  dates. 


Porkorney  #2  Property ,  imaer  Ixxkport 

patg  ranges;  1880  -  1987. 

1909  -  1987. 

1911  -  1987. 

fjvnmpnts;  This  site  may  r^resent  the  situation  viiere  older  oeramic 
forms  found  among  artifacts  of  very  recent  vintage  r^resent  curated 
items.  The  provenience  of  the  r^resented  ceramic  vessels,  however, 
mi^t  ad-so  indicate  a  speciiiccilly  older  portican  of  the  site  since  the 
items  viiere  found  within  a  single  probe.  Probe  no.  1  cxartained 
fragments  of  at  least  two  soft  v^te  paste  forms.  A  r^resentai 
flatwcure  form  is  decorated  can  the  interior  surface  with  eui  unidentified 
green  transfer  pattern  (see  BaussmaiVHanna  Property) .  The  seccand 
r^resented  form  oransists  of  a  single  fragment  of  a  unidentified 
"spcangeware"  vessel  (see  Queen's  Run  Structure  #11) . 

Shovel  test  probe  no.  3  ocantained  a  ocnplete  plastic  hair  cxmb  of  a 
pale  (faded)  red  aolor.  In  1909  Dr.  lee  Hpidrik  Baekeland  patented  a 
process  for  ocmbining  phenol  and  formaldehyoe  under  heat  and  pressure. 
The  substance  vAiich  was  created  was  known  as  "Bakelite,  ”  the  first  form 
of  plastic  (Wallechinsky  and  Wallace,  1978:443).  Althou^  this 

represented  form  and  those  found  throughout  the  lockport/Lock  Haven 
study  area  probably  post  date  the  invention  of  Bakelite  by  several 
years,  the  date  of  1909  r^resents  an  absolute  early  date  for  the 
production  of  these  forms. 

This  probe  also  contains  a  fragment  of  emerald  green  glass  vhich  is 
usually  associated  with  automatic  machine  blown  soda  or  beer  beverage 
bottles.  The  uniform  consistency  of  the  extant  ^»cimen  suggests  that 
the  represented  form  was  probably  manufactured  automatically.  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  automated  process  of  glass  producticn  is  provided  in 
the  introduction  of  that  secticn  of  the  report  ^Aiich  pertains  to  The 
Green  study  area. 

Nb  other  specimens  recovered  from  this  study  area  location  demonstrate 

sufficient  techno-inorphological  and/or  historical  information  toward 
the  z^ocurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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R.  Donavan  Proparty,  Icc-ra-"  liialspoi.-;:. 

-  1987 o 
■»’  3.987  „ 


Interpreteo;  forffl  o.a'ce  rcyigap :  19 1 3 

1213. 


Cornttents;  An  m±££catic.  glass  blon.’n  form  of  ararald  gjraan  glass  \^,>as 
r©xiver©3  frai!  shovel  'test'.  prc±a  no.l.  lina  r^rasen'tative  speciiruari 
esdiibits  tec>iiic>"i!ra:pholcAgici£.l  di?a;GCira*i£tic.s  indicativa  of  £iTtGri.'at:ed 
manufacture  o  A  bri.sf  histr^ry  of  ds'/elopmants  rela'ted  to  the 
develcpriSnt  of  ai.'itK.jat.ion  v.n/dLln  the  glass  ii^dustry  is  presantsd  above 
in  'the  iirtrcduction  'to  thc.t:  section  of  'the.  report  that  pertaiins  •to  Th.3 
Green  stish/  are3;o 


Shovel  'test  pri±):3  no,  4  re'/ssl.£d  a  probable  Eod.a  bottle  fragrasnt  with  a 
pain'ted  label,  Hirie  oolorless  spacman,  morpholcgically,  ^pjears  -to 
have  been  manufactsirad  via  an  automatic  glass  blowing  machine.  Iha 
praiuction  of  sod-=i  or  *'pop*’  grev  cut  of  the  bottlirg  of  mineral  vrater. 
Jos^i  Priestley  is  credited  with  d.'fv^.lopirig  the  first  practical  matbiod, 
of  nakirg  artific.l<":l  iTiinw!"El  v.^ciuer  with  carbon  dioxide  circa.  1770, 
roanchcster,  England,  wa.s  tlis  s.'i.te  of  tt'ia  first  ccm'mercia].  production  of 
mineral  water  in  1777.  *®As  early  as  1807  an  Englishman  naited  Ka\'dclns 
was  gran'bed  a  patent  for  an  iriprovement  in  the  original  method  of 
praluction,  and  it  tiiat  ha  or  csis  of  his  partners  was  selling 

cartona'tei  wa'ter  before  1809.*’  (Ketdhiuro  1975:117).  About  1838,  an 
entreprer^ur  frora  E:dl.ac3slphi.a,  E^gerta  Roussel,  began  to  flavor  and. 
market  soda  water  frcai  his  Eiiladelrihia  perfume  shop  (Mmsey  1970;  103 
104) ,  Roussel's  addition  of  frui.t  juioe  'to  carbonated  wa'ter  was  not 
initially  pcpi3.ar.  Ea.’aver,  by  tha  1830s,  "soda  foimtains*’  arose  'to 
establish  carbonated  bsi^srages  as  a  ne.instay  of  Airerican  CXilture 
(Ife'tchum  1975:119). 


The  soda  indastiy  li.ss  S-Ticcjn  pass-ei 
cxanta.iri£r  styles  tl'a'crgiic-.it:  I'ts  hi. 
sto|;^^,  ard  'G'iS  Ealtirfiore  loop  ser 
advantage  of  scdsi's  car>.'ion:'ition 


a  -variety  of  unique  irrv^ticmis  and 

stojy.  'Eia  Kutrhdnson  stepper,  Osdd 
:;1  oapitelized  upon  dssigr^  -that  took 
to  form  airtight  seal-s  (Miursey 


1970:104-105} . 


No  othtar  sp-sciiaens  reoevsire.'^.  frcin  tiiis  study  curea  locaticsi  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno --iforpholcgical  ard/or  Isistoricsil  iriformtion  'tcai/ard 
the  acxsjrate  ca3..c3alcitio:':i  of  i'fitea'preted  form  dci'tes. 


Barissky  Prspert]," 

Interore-b^  forra  date  rame ;  none , 


Ocstsrerits;  No  tenporc.il.ly  diagnostic  artifacts  are  present  cn  vhidi  to 
aocsirately  calculate  interpreted  form  dates. 
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laiJaach  Property,  loner  loAport 

pate  ranges;  1900  -  1987. 

1850  -  1870. 


fv»T»T¥»nts;  ihe  first  diagnostic  specimen  included  in  this  study  area's 
assentolage  is  a  ceramic  electric  fence  insulator  embossed  with,  •'WEDGE 
C.C.P.  C3o."  The  insulator  was  recovered  via  the  excavaticai  of  shovel 
test  probe  no.  1  Althoui^  historical  informaticm  could  not  be  found, 
in  the  available  literature,  respect  to  the  embossed  maker's  mark  or 
the  producticn  of  ceramic  electric  fence  insulators,  cKivertisements  for 
fence  wire  in  the  1897  Sears  and  Ro^xick  catalogue  offer  seme  clues  to 
the  origiral  appecurance  of  electric  fence.  The  1897  issue  of  the 
catalogue  contains  over  three  pages  of  advertisement  for  wire  fencuig. 
TVro  types  offered  include  barbed  fence  wire  and  smooth  feiyce  wire. 
Both  of  these  types  are  the  most  oentnon  forms  utilized  in  electric 
fencing.  The  advertisements  for  fencing,  however,  do  not  craitein  any 
ejppciratus  that  aupe  necesscu:Y  for  the  electrification  of  fencing.  In 
fact  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  the  fencing  types  offered  cculd 
be  supplied  with  current.  This  would  iirply  that  the  introduction  of 
electric  fencing  was  a  twentieth  century  development. 

The  excavation  of  shovel  test  probe  no.  2,  located  a  fragment  of  a  p^e 
aquamarine  glass  container  that  esdiibits  an  applied  packer  style  lip. 
The  applicaticxi  of  the  lip  and  its  formation  via  a  lipping  tool,  vhich 
seeirs  to  be  the  case  in  this  situaticai,  may  be  dated  to  1850  -  1870 
(Newnan,  1970:73) . 

NO  other  specimens  recovered  from  this  sti^  cupea  location  ctemexTStrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historical  informaticsi  teward 
the  accurate  calculaticai  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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Hpryyai  iTOpext-y,  uJiwtii.  julx 

from  date  remss:  1920 


1950, 

1911  -■  1987, 

1920  ”  1957. 

Camrnants;  Fouir  reareserrtsi  raorn^erad  frora  EliCA/al  t-ss-i:  prcfoa  no.  .1 

prcr/ide  irjterpreta’j.Ie  datss,  Tiie  first  reprasantsd  foriii  is  a 
translusaant,  gr-ssa*-  glaas  hol].c!Ama-e  forou,  comrooirly  rafanTod  xx^  a-S 
•'d^ression  era  glcBs.-,  ”  11113  typa  of  briolitly  colored  glas.s  of  bright 

colors  was  mast  cx-'a-on  di,-iri.ng  the  Eaconci  and  tlijjrd  dscaclss  of  the 
twentietli  cafaBiy^  '"ixiS  glass  of  tkiQ  1920s  reflected  tha  austerity  cjf 
postwar"  life.  Tableware  began  to  ba  prcisssd  by  airtomatic  macldrias . 
Most  of  td'iis  glassiwcrre,:  n.rw  collecteci  gg  Eeprassion  glass %.©s  Eiade  .in 
miduesterri  factorissb-  (Sp.U.lrnan  1982:14).  Fomrs  of  Efepres^sion  glass 
were  pressed  iri  pattaviis  BiKdla:..'’  to  Eany  rJ-riataenth  carit5.iry  das  ions. 
Hcr#^'ar,  more  <aoritoryrrc;  ry  irLfj.rsncas  v.ere  s’xoresssd  in  tid:  Cksco  sty.l£s 
durir^  the  forties  and  fifties.  By  tlii.s  period  (194 Os- 1.9 50s)  tire 
production  of  Depression  glass  wa.s  dividei  into  manufacture  by  snail- 
scale,  hi<^  quality  factories  sudi  as  Fostoria  o.r  Cambridge,  or  mass- 
production  iiidijs-tiry  giants  such  as  An^chor-Kocdcir^  (Spiltoan 

1982:14). 


A  second  represented  fosna  is  errtoEsed  v.dth  a  manufactarer^s  t.j"ademaj-it 
of  a  ”P’  within  a  hsjagon.  Tiii.s  txadenark,  to  date,  lias  rm>t  been 
identifioi  in  available  literature.  However,  sudi  ei±>ossment  is 
indicative  of  production  vie  autoTiated.  proc:sss6s  (1911  -  present). 

Ihs  tliixd  rapressrited  fonu  e>diibits  a  oont.inuc3i^  thread  finish,  an 
tedmKO-morphological  featoires  indicative  of  autorratic  glass-bloifing 
machine  marrufacbjxe.  1  brief  histoiy  of  eutafiatad  manufacture  in  the 
glass  irsdustry  Ls  pre-santed  above  in  tl'ie  intraiu.ctory  sectioai  of  that 
pert  of  the  report  wl'dch  pertains  to  Tiie  Green  study  area. 

The  final  di.agnoe;ti.c  foriri  iji  this  sbady  area  is  eiibcsssd  with  a 
siperin^xcead  ’11”  and  ”A".  This  tradanark  is  that  used  by  the  Hazel- 
Atlas  Glass  Cxrop;!iiiy  ketivaen  1920  and  1964.  'Hia  Hazel-Atlas  Glass 
Ocarpany  was  bagim  C.K.  Brady  in  1886  at  ^-fellsborg,  West  Virginia. 
Ife  &cpBrdBd  tl'iS  osirpany  toi  include  a  Ifeshington,  Pennsyb/ariia  plant  in 
18S7  in  order  tc»  conti:au.e  the  prodh,iction  of  opal  glass  products  in 
1887.  In  1886  Braid/  &3tabli.sli^d  the  Atlos  Glass  Ocarpany  in  order  to 
utilize  Blue  glass  machin.e3  whldi  he  had  helped  develcp.  After  a 
series  of  ej^paj-isi.ve  k~vbs  iii  1901,  Brady  ccmbiriad  his  Atlas  Glass  and 
Ffetal  OcsTpan^.''  with  the  Hazel  Glass  Oapcuny  to  form  Kazel-Atlas.  Ihe 
”H-ov'er-A”  trademcaic  v&s  adoptoid  by  tlie  oesrp-any  in  1920  sifter  first 
using  it  for  tableware.  Isae  ccsTipany  at  one  time  cperated  a  ffiaxinu-Hn  of 
14  glass  plcints.  Ite^evar,  in  1957  Hazel-Atlas  b^izaie  a  divisicmi  of 
OosTtinental  Can  0£Sfp3.ny  btu-ch  ev^entually  sold  the  plants  to  the 
Brocto-.®.y  Glass  Cterycny  ard  the  A.K.  Kerr  GJ.ass  Oci:5)ary  (Toiilcajsa 
1971:239-242). 


No  otl'iar  spsciirtans  recovered  frcxi  thus  study  area  location  daronstrats 
sufficient  tachri,a'EierpliDlcgica.l  and/or  historical  infonration  toi-iard 
ti^  aaciixato  caJ.ojletio:;i  of  irte-mretod  fora  dates. 
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wesson  Rxperty,  ttper  Iod?port 

TT^^-PT-Dreted  form  date  range;  none. 

<^v-itw¥=>rrhs;  No  tenporally  diagnostic  artifacts  eire  present  on  to 

aocxirately  calculate  interpreted  form  dates. 


liter's  Property,  lower  lockport 
pat/a  range:  1880  -  1920. 

rvTrnny>nts;  Ihe  range  of  dates  associated  with  this  stu^  area  are 
derived  from  the  existence  of  a  ceramic,  yellcw  ware  fragment  of  a 
functionally  unidentified  vessel.  Althou^  the  calcailaticyi  of  an 
interpreted  form  date  is  not  apprc^riate  in  this  situaticxi  di^  to  '^e 
cxtratable  properties  of  ceramic  vessels,  a  broad  range  of  utilization 
can  be  implied  froro  the  historical  existence  of  yellcv  earthenware  or 
••yellow  vare^'  forms.  One  of  the  largest  local  ardiaeologic^ 
assemblages  of  yellow  earthenwcire  forms  kncwn  to  this^  researcher  ^  is 
that  of  excavatioTS  carried  out  at  the  Ifoodville  or  Neville  House  site 
near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  (36AL29) .  That  assemblage  includes  829 
fragnents.  The  description  of  those  qpecimHis  includes: 

Ihe  yellow  ware  and  Rocddn^am  ware  category  dates  to  the 
latter  peut  of  the  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  century, 
e^rxaximately  between  1880  and  1920,  based  vpon  attributes 
discemable  ftxm  the  artifacts. 

(Fryman,  1985:284) 

It  is  the  oc«Ttentic»i  of  this  analyst  that  the  extant  qecimens  of 
yellow  ware  found  within  the  test  areas  of  the  Ixxdc  Haven-Iockport 
study  locations  fall  within  the  same  temporal  span.  Yellow  ware  was 
typically  utilized  as  a  utilitarian  claiss  of  vessels. 

No  other  specimens  recovered  form  this  stucty  area  lection  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  anc3/or  historical  information  toward 
the  aocxirate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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Ja.  Englert  Property^  Icsysr  Sjacl^rt 

1963. 

1957. 

1587. 

rvarmprite;  A  ool^orlsss  glass  Knres-sntea  forra  froiQ  shovsBl  test  prats  no. 

1  Is  0tfcoss©3  aloiTg  tits  la-.'sr  mtli,  '’D"'raglas  (in  script)”, 
its  tesal  surface.  ©idiiJsi.tft  tits  Ott-ns-Iiliitois  Glass  QaiTSSiiw  trecdsi-srlc . 

A  brief  history  of  tlis  OrariS'-lilinois  Glas.s  O^upany  is  presented  ebors 
(IfeUin^r  Kc^saart^?) ,  The  iToireric  ccxles,  adjacent  to  the  traderark 
indicate  tiiat  the  represented  form  vra.s  nariufactured  in  Iterre  Havte, 
Indiana  o  TJte  brand,  of  cjlas.~  contaiasr  Jq-totm  as  ”Di-iraglas”  has  been 
produced  by  tlis  finn  sinca  Eeptsrabsi'  1940.  Tins  scr'ipt.  form  of  tlia 
Duraglas  tradia!n3.idc  vJc.b  ultilizad  b.qtwssn  1940  and  1963. 

Fragments  of  an  cpal  glass  preserve  jar  linar  emtesssd  with  tlia 
SL^jeriifposed  and  ''A''"’ of  tl'is  Ila^el-AUas  Glass  Oonpani’-  trademaiic  is 
on  the  liner.  Fivief  histories  of  preserve  jar  liners  (Lcafc 
IfeesKT^s  Hoiks)  ar!,d  tin  Ife?.al“A,!:las  Glass  Carrpany  (Bscfcal  Px-qparty) , 
are  presented  above. 

Shovel  best  probe  no,  4  included  a  colorless  glass  container  witli  a 
crown-top  finish,  end  tedhaio-morpholcgical  features  that  are 
characteristic  of  fonus  blcrvn  iji  crutonated  glass  blowing  Eacdiinas,  Iha 
use  of  crcR=m  top  or  ci'CAm  cap  finishes  on  bottees  (usually  soda 
bottles)  has  existed  sinos  1895. 

No  other  spacJjuans  rec;cr/.ei-ed  fiotn  tJiis  study  area  location  <^T.onstrate 
sufficient  tec±ino-~morp!-iolc>gical  and/or  Mstorical  information 
tte  aocajrata  calculcition  of  irtemrated  form  dates. 


Lra^  Rneparty,  Icr-car  I;Qrfr;  xi  : 

[tete.  ?rames:  1890  1220, 

1880  1987, 

fVTnmants;  Shcrvel  test  prete  no.  2  witldn  tlds  study  area  site  revealed 
thrte  r^resented  oaraiaic  fonts.  Tiie  first  of  these  forms  is  a  yellow 
ware  fonn  of  an  tmi.d.ejitAfierl  flate/are  oonfiguratiem.  A  brief 
discussicn  of  yellct.’  e3:d.ih3ni.-;aj.'3-3  or  yellcKV  wares  is  offered  belc^j 

(Peters  Pnperty) , 


The  third  pn±>e  also  contai.nsd  fragments  of  two  flatware  oeramc  fonre; 
decorated  ty  a  trex^sfar  technigae  witli  an  uni<fentified  (too  dimimitive) 
patfcf^rn  or  eosns.  f'.n;  c>f  ths  raoresented  transfer  displays 

SnDctnms  transfer  of  Mack  CDlor  iMIb  the  ©thsr  involves  a  rsd 
cjolor.  Both  dsoDratiesri  mpplied  isTtfSerglax®.  A  brief  Mstory  ©£ 
"trarsfer  wares”  jjs  presantsd  abetv®  (Haussener/ J.  Hanna_ Property )  . 


No  other  ^>ecime]*i3  ref^v'jsred  from  t^ds  study  area  location  damonstrate 
sufficient  tecdmo-xrorphological  ard/or  historical  informatics  toward 

tiis  aocai^tetelcxilEtioji  of  J.nt'tercted  form  dates. 
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Wolfe  Property,  Lower  Iioclqxort 

jntprpreted  form  date  range;  1869  -  1987. 

Ogtnents:  Shovel  test  probe  no.  1  yielded  a  single  dcirk  aquamarine  body 
fragment.  Ihis  is  probably  representative  of  an  unidentified  preserve 
jar.  A  brief  history  of  Mason-type  glass  ocntainers  in  culinary 
preservation  is  offered  above  (Ryan  Property) . 

No  other  ^ecimens  recovered  from  this  study  area  locaticMi  demonstrate 
suff  cient  techno-inorphological  and/or  historical  informaticMi  toward 
the  accurate  ceilculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Kreamer  Property,  Ii:wer  lockport 

Tr.t-orpTnPt/ari  form  date  range;  none. 

^ranents:  No  tenporally  diagnostic  eutifacts  are  present  on  which  to 
accurately  calculate  interpreted  form  dates. 


Karchner  Property,  icMer  locJqport 

jTTt-Arpreted  form  date  range;  1911  -  1987. 

OTtmpnts:  A  coiplete  and  unreconstructed  NOXZIMA  brand  cold  cream  jar 
was  reccr/ered  from  shovel  test  probe  no.  1.  Technc>-inorphological 
characteristics  of  the  r^resentative  form  include  a  transparent, 
cobalt  blue  matrix,  a  continuous  thread  finish,  euid  mold  and  seam  lines 
indicative  of  manufacture  via  em  automatic  gleiss  blowing  machine. 
NOXZEMA  is  a  cosmetic  cleansing  cream  vhich  is  still  manufactured  at 
the  time  of  this  writing.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Noxell  Oorporaticn 
of  Baltimore,  Msuyland.  Whether  this  was  the  location  of  the 
manufacturer  vhen  the  specimen  vras  deposited  is  unknown. 

No  other  specimens  recovered  from  this  stuc^  area  location  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-iiorphologiceil  emiVor  historiceil  information  toward 
the  accurate  cailcxilation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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Raible  Property/Lockkeepers  House 

Interpreted  form  date  ranges:  1869  -  1930. 

1915  ~  1987. 

1904  -  1987. 

Oaments:  liia  date  raj'^'ss;  aire  derived  frcso  represented  glass  fonriS 

including  an  cpal  glass  preserve  jar  liner,  a  "Coca-Cola"  bottle,  and  a 
glass  container  demonstrating  the  inanufacturer's  trademark.  All  of 
these  diagnostic  eirtifacts  were  recovered  frcsn  shovel  test  probe  no.  4. 

T3te  historical  ctevelopriant  ard  utilization  of  opal  glass  liners 
r^resent  an  integral  aspect  in  tJie  history  of  food  preservation.  Ifeny 
attenfjts  weire  made  to  provide  for  effective  preservaticai  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  throui^  "canning"  in  the  firist  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Success  in  this  enterprise  was  aoocetplishei  Icurgely  in  the 
period  between  1850  and  1900.  As  might  be  expected,  the  central 

problem  in  securing  an  airtight  seal  vras  irregulcirity  in  bottle 
proluction  itself,  a  difficulty  not  resolved  satisfactorily  until  the 
developrient  of  semi-autaiBtic  and  autonatic  glaiss-blcwing  machines. 
Although  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  canning  jar  nor  even  a 
manufacturer  of  bottles,  John  Landis  Mason's  naiie  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  history  of  food  preservaticn  (Munsey  1970:145) .  He  was 
re^xxTsible  for  the  develcprent  of  the  first  successful  zinc  screw-ai 
lid  for  fruit  jars.  Many  other  closure  mechanisms  were  attenpted  ard 
achieved  varying  degress  of  success,  but  tfeson's  mechanism  (and  the 
many  permutations  on  his  tlieme)  became  the  chief  method  of  fruit  jar 
closure  in  the  years  after  1858. 

Ihe  capacity  to  preserve  fruits  and  vegetables  was  an  inportant  st^  in 
improving  the  diet  of  19th  century  America.  This  importance  was 
hei^tened  in  isolated  rural  areas  where  acxess  to  store  goods  was  not 
always  convenient  or  even  possible.  Hone  canning  in  the  19th  century 
was  a  necessity.  One  problem  of  Mason's  zinc  cap,  hcwever,  was  the 
lack:  of  a  suitable  barrier  between  the  zinc  and  the  food.  Lewis  R. 
Bcyd  of  New  York  de\^alcpad  an  cpal  glass  liner  for  the  zinc  cap  in 
1869.  Boyd's  cap  was  thereafter  used  by  several  different  cxarpanies. 
His  caps,  therefore,  are  not  restricrt©!  to  Mason's  producrts  (Munsey 
1970:146).  Without  acSditional  ccsrparative  efforts  it  is  not  possible 
to  date  Boyd  liner  fragments  with  greater  certainty  than  to  suggest  a 
ca.  1869-1900  or  later  period  of  manufacture  and  prcfoable  use.  Within 
this  time  range,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Boyd  liners  were  prcxduced 
closer  to  the  turn  of  the  century  or  afterward  vhen  semi-automatic  and 
automatic  glass-blowing  machines  dramaticcilly  increased  fruit  jar 
prcduchion  (McKearin  eind  Wilson  1978:255). 

The  Parks  Canada  Glass  Glossary  defines  glass  liners  as,  "part  of  a 
more  complex  closure  and  is  therefore  not  a  closure  cxi  its  cwn.  .  . . 
Its  purpose  was  to  shield  the  food  in  fruit  jars  from  the  metallic 
taste  imparted  by  the  direct  contact  with  a  metal  cap.  Ihe  glass 
liner,  sandwiched  between  a  metal  cap  and  a  rubber  ring,  was  held  in 
place  by  a  screv;  band  or  solid  cap  made  of  metal.  Ihe  entire  unit 
stpposedly  made  an  airti(^t  seal."  (Jcxies  and  Sullivan  1985:160).  Ihe 
raised  portion  of  the  obverse  surface  of  the  liner  is  known  cis  a 
"boss."  Glass  liners  may  have  been  purchased  separately  from  the  jeu:^ 
they  covered.  Ocmroarcial  markings,  such  eis  those  on  the  examples  in 
the  lock  Haven-Ioclport  stisJy  areas,  may  mt  naaessarily  correspond  to 
the  maker's  marks  cri  a  jar  for  this  reason  (Jones  and  Sullivan 
1985:161).  For  further  informBticxi  cxanoeming  glass  liners  and 
developments  in  the  glass  cannirg  industry  please  refer  to  I^^an 
Kcperty. 
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Ttve  s€KX»Td  diagnostic  form  inclvxJes  a  lower  body  fragiiieiit  of  a  ’''hoiible-' 
EJd.rt"  Ooca-Oola  bottle.  Coca-Cola  was  first  sold  in  1886  fram  the 
soda  fountain  of  Jacob's  Riarmacy  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  'llie  product  was 
invented  in  1885  by  Dr.  John  S.  Peinbertcxi  of  Atlanta.  Wtiile  iiKjdilying 
a  proprietary  medicine  known  as  "French  Wine  Coca  (Munsey  1970:106). 
'flie  naune  "French  Wine  Ooca-Idecil  Nerve  auid  Tonic  Stijiialant"  v-ia-s 
registered  for  PesTbert<»i's  product  which  initially  contained  cjocairve. 
In  1886  Pembertcai  removed  the  wine  from  his  formula  and  added  caffeirte 
as  well  as  kola  nut  extract.  Ihis  syn?5  wgs  then  bottlal  in  used  beer 
bottles  and  sold  as  a  headadie  and  hangcjyer  cure  (WallechinsJy  and 
Wallace  1975:1009).  Ihe  medicine,  which  vas  usually  added  to  water, 
was  mixed  with  carbonated  water  and  the  popular  beverage  was  jjivesrted. 
Althcu^  Ooca-Oola  was  first  bottled  by  Jop^jh  A.  Beidenharm  in  1894. 
Exclusive  bottling  ri^its  were  sold  to  two  lawyers  by  the  president  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Ocrpany,  Asa  Chandler,  in  1899  (Munsey  1970:105-106) . 

Until  1985,  the  recipe  for  Coca-Cola  remained  unchanged.  In  April  of 
1985  the  Ooca-Oola  Ccnpany  of  Atlanta  announced  a  change  in  tlie  foniTula 
that  would  nake  the  product  sweeter.  Ihis  move  was  apparently  made  to 
corrpete  with  the  rival  Pepsi-Oola.  Until  1985,  probably  the  most 
guarded  ingredient  of  the  originad  fontula  weis  called  "7X"  and  was 
known  only  by  two  or  three  pecple  in  the  world  (Wallechinsky  and 
Wallace  1975:1009,1349). 

In  1915,  Idle  Ooca-Oola  Oonpany  designed  its  uniquely  shap>3d  Ix-ttle  that 
has  been  only  sli^tly  modified  sitxe  and  is  r^resented  by  the 
diminutive  fragment  recovered  from  the  study  area.  Ihe  unusual,  sliape 
of  the  trattle  has  earmed  it  the  nickname  of  the  "hc4±)le  skirt"  or  "Mae 
West"  bottle  (Munsey  1970:105-106). 

EmtKJSsment  c«i  the  third  diagnostic  qeciinen  witliin  tJie  study  m:ea's 
assemblage  demonstrates  the  embossed  trademark  of  the  glass  container's 
manufacturer.  That  trademark  involves  a  stylized  "G"  within  a  square, 
ard  is  the  trademark  of  the  Glenshaw  Glass  Ccepaiy.  Ihis  marnifactory 
is  located  three  miles  north  of  Pittsburg  in  the  suburb  of  Glenshaw, 
Pennsylvania.  Ihis  company  was  formed  in  1894  by  two  Pittshs-irgh 
glcissblowers,  a  hotel  keeper  and  a  retail  merchant.  It  has  been  rxTted 
for  manufacturing  beverage  bottles,  aiimg  other  forms,  sir^  1904. 
Glensliaw  Glass  hzis  continually  added  glass  blowing  inadiirKu-s  and 
iixnreased  production  to  a  tot£LL  of  16  machines  by  1952  aid  the 
establishment  of  an  Orangeburg,  N.Y.  branch  plant  in  1960.  Ihe 
cxirpany's  trademark  of  a  "G"  in  a  square  w^  2dopted  in  1932  (Toulaise 
1971:211-213). 

No  other  specimens  recovered  from  this  study  eirea  location  deaiions irate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  anVor  historical  inforwation  tt:>ward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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Lockport  Study  Area:  Upper  liOCKport  Keacn 

Sar^srs  Prqperty,  UJfper  Ixxikpart 

jrrt-prprp»t-prf  form  date  ranges:  1850  -  1915. 

1869  "  1930. 

1911  -  1987. 

1850  -  1915. 

1850  -  1915. 

rfrnmpnts:  Shovel  test  probe  no.  1  at  this  study  area  locaticsi 
fragments  of  a  colorless  tear  or  scsia  tev'tl,a,  Ina  i.': 

across  the  front  body  via  a  method  that  irsclides  an  i^;per  body 
plate  mold.  The  embossment  indicates  that  a  loccil  Lock  Haven  ocnpany 
manufactured  the  original  contents  of  the  r^resented  form.  Ite  plate 
mold  was  introduced  to  gleiss  container  manufacture  during  the  last  half 
of  tte  nineteenth  century.  It  represented  a  cost  effective  means  for 
snail  ccnpanys  to  have  containers  produced  vAiich  would  uralter^ly 
identify  the  origiral  oOTitents  ais  their  a^n,  Hris  was  possible  since 
one  mold  could  be  used  while  a  plate  with  the  engraved  information  of 
the  ccHitainer  buyer's  could  be  insertai,  usually  on  the  lower  shoulder 
or  base  porticHTS  of  the  molded  ocxitainer.  Meanwhile,  large  oaipanies 
had  their  own  individuad  molds  with  historical  informatiai  cut  into  the 
mold  itself  as  early  as  1810  (Monsey,  1970:40).  The  develqpnent  of 
plate  molds  was  responsible  for  the  standardization  of  bottle  shapes 
such  as  milk,  beer,  and  soda  bottles. 

"A  very  ccrmcn  term  used  in  discussions  of  plate  molds  is  'slug  plate, ' 
Mostly  because  it  is  redundant  this  popular  name  is  slowly  being 
replaced  by  the  original  and  more  accurate  'plate  mold. '"(Minsey, 
1970:40).  Newman  (1970:74)  dates  the  use  of  plate  molds  to  a  period  of 
1850  -1915. 

Shovel  test  prtee  no.  2  includes  four  rpresentative  qf^inters  witii 
diagnostic  cSircnolcgical  features.  Ihe  first  rpresentative  form  is  an 
glass  liner  with,  ''GEWUINE  ZINC  CftP  PC«  BALL  MASCN  JARS."  embossed 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  obverse  surface.  Brief  historic  of  glass 
liners  (Mellinger  Property) ,  aurid  Mason  Jeirs  (I^wi  Property)  are 
presented  above. 

A  glass  container  fragment  tfiat  exhibits  a  single  becd  lip  and  nold  <x 
5i/aaTn  lines  indicative  of  autcmated  manufactoire  is  the  seoorri  diagrcstic 
2urtifac±  within  probe  no.  2.  A  brief  history  of  automated  manufacture 
in  the  glass  industry  is  presented  in  the  introduction  to  that  section 
of  the  report  vhich  pertains  to  Ihe  Green  stucty  area. 

The  third  and  fourth  representative  forns  referred  to,  demonstrate 
eanbossment  styles  of  their  body  portions  which  eire  typical  of  plate 
production.  Each  of  these  forms  contained  bevere^es  nanufactured  in 
jm-Tf  ifeven  businesses.  Ihe  third  form  is  amber  in  color  while  tte 
fourth  rpresented  form  involves  a  colorless  matrix.  A  discussicsi  of 
plate  molds  is  offered  above. 

No  other  pecimens  reccrvered  from  this  sti^  area  location  domcnstrate 
sufficient  techno-inotphological  and/or  historical  information  toward 
the  accurate  ceilculatian  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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refers  tx)  Hssori  pa'i/e^vTi;,.  ty|:..-:  {.vf  f:.;;-.:;*, 

irP’S-ser'i'S  jsirs  or  fnxi.t  ja.iS  axe  e’-‘-o 

fcacaiisB  of  tliei-r  liiariufactare  foir  i rstenti raie.l 
tij-si.!:'  Er'ltip3.e  func±ionality.  tVie  terihiiol.Cigi C'x'l  ev; 
jsrs  ono!  Eore  gsnarally,  tlie  carding  iMu5«'v:y  xr 
H.iC'Oi.xs  (Fi'anooxs)  Appe':!’.;  s  cljsfj  P 

winxx": bI:£^^?£:r  j  CDnfeoti,o]isr;  avii 

Su:A  l;;aj.l.rng  tiianu  Ri.E  luethod  i-jas  piiblishe:!  iji  .1S;j 
re'  ’S’rc':rl  i-'iian  ha  won  a  $4000  p3r.lxa  offeiref?,  t;h:v':  10;: 

t’v3  (h-f'/elcpTsant:  of  a  Esthoi  of  preesX'/i.ng  f'-:,  .ri-- 
fcxrxe,  ArpsrtPSj,  1810  bcxilc  vx"  Grigi.r>33,iy  ©ilP'tlef 

leg  SiXS'ua.nccS  ftnj.inales . et  Vecxatablss ,  Ihe  1920  Fng' 

thiS  fadk  is  'Xha  Mi:  of  Preserving  (Tc.'n'].onG=  1969r5PPs 
fii’rP  caiTinlng  factory  in  1806  and  cr>ntjjT'.s''i  fe:i  cxyr-j 
iXTiill  1841»  Cna  pojrtion  of  orn  d;x;cr:ip:. 

Fsxtl-i'':  is  in'^olvas  the  fo.l],oX'.ir.g: 

.1,.  ‘i'O  cxicj  ose  i.vi  the  bcit.t.Is  ex  jar  tte  s’'<’  'r,;cc 


w.ishes  to  rii'esexv's ; 


-me  wi.r 


b3-v3.n~8  EiKXi'iSs  deipands  ef ].v  or  tiwi  cior 

i'O  s'Uuri'iit  tl'K>se  si5bot«5ir;e3  iiius:  en-.cl.crrd.  ' 
of  boiliiig  in  a  v.’ci.’er-ia'th  for  iroi's 

acoDrdi,ng  to  tdisiir  rjatraire  and  t]':!3  E-niner 
iii'ilrarfca  fer:  earl'i  kind  of  ford,.; 

Ti)  rerfir/re  tha  bottles-  fiO's  •ar-;  X3r:l  £3:‘ i''-:-:  '.'!; 
proscx"i,bad, 

(iorlaxs  1959:9-:') 


iirr  infj.'uaraa  of  AreoextPs  lx,ok  was  sigiiificaii 
crd‘C;-’r'l:.;lss:rsnti3  by  'Kicsras  VL  Dyott.  referred  to  |: 
ersP'- tear's  as  *'Frait  jarst'  FixT;  t’lst  point  cn 
sprc-v:;::r'‘5~  vntji  the  cortiaixisr"  rf-Jet  losvf  rnrt  iro 
pPs'iS'p?  1970:145}  <=  gl-c-ss  |:xr-,r';'.-c-;o  c-riV':.e.:i 

padEping  cif  feeds  iii  roetellic  cans  was  initiator 
Daxand's  patjsntsd  Eatliod  of  Esidivg  tin  cjoatad  c 
pErksgirg  ms  ulti»at;aly  sot®  p3'e.otJ,ca,l  f<:s:  the 
ETSoEjt  of  fesai'tsport  (TouIceuss  1969:98), 
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The  developfuent  of  the  glaiss  fruit  jcir  was  iitpeded  by  the  imdequacies 
of  closures.  Originally,  Appert  had  stressed  the  neei  for  suitable  emd 
reliable  closures,  ”...  for  approximately  the  first  fifty  years  the 
fruit  jar  closure  was  irerely  a  cork  sealed  with  wax.  ,»s  i.n  all  phases 
of  glass  cxffTtainer  manufacturing,  the  develcpiment  of  a  staisaardized 
closing  device  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  each  vessel  made  was 
unique  and  therefore,  a  cork  was  practically  the  c»ily  device  flexible 
enou^  to  fit  eill  ocaitainers.”  (Munsey  1970:145). 

CXie,  and  the  inportant,  feature  of  his  patent  was  tte 
vertical  inner  wall  of  the  groove,  and  the  close-fitting 
ri^t-argle  rim  around  the  metal  lid*  Its  object  was  to 
prevent  the  differences  in  cooling  of  the  wax  eind  jar 
contents  either  from  sucking  wax  into  the  jeir  contents  or 
from  blowing  air  through  the  p>artly  congealed  seal. 

(Toulouse  1969:89) 

Perhaps  the  nost  significant  develcpment  in  the  glass  cannisig  irdustry 
euid  the  most  common  name  associated  with  it  was  that  of  Jchn  Landis 
Mason.  Althou^  the  Mason  patent  appears  on  several  varieties  of  fruit 
jars,  his  contribution  was  not  a  jcir  but  rather  the  most  effective 
closure.  Mason,  vho  grew  up  as  a  farm  boy  near  Vineland,  N.J. 
established  a  tinsmithing  euid  metal-working  business  in  New  York  City 
eibout  1855.  Ife  Wcis  23  years  old  at  the  time  (Toulouse  1969:89) .  Mason 
made  the  first  successful  zinc  screw  lid.  He  did  not  invent  the 
continuous  thread  finish  that  is  required  to  aoocnpany  this  closure. 
This  typje  of  closure  was  kncwn  e»s  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century 
(Munsey  1970:145).  A  demand  for  the  lid  beg^  circa  1858-1859. 
Mthou^  it  offered  the  advantage  of  inexpensive  manufacture  and 
furthered  the  standardization  of  jar  typ)es  begun  by  Arthur's  inventicsi 
(jctrs  and  lids  were  sold  separately  until  1890) ,  it  was  not  extremely 
popular.  The  disadvantage  of  the  Mascai  lid  was  that  it  exposed  food  to 
zinc.  This  led  to  the  next  major  development  in  glass  canning 
technology: 

Lewis  R.  Boyd  of  New  York  City,  saved  the  Mason  lid  in  1869 
by  inventing  an  cpal  glass  liner  (opal  because  it  would  hide 
any  se^xage  and  look  clean) .  Boyd's  invention  was  lased  by 
several  other  oorpcinies,  so  collectors  can  find  tliem  on 
several  brands  of  jars  of  that  period. 

(Munsey  1970:146) 

The  Boyd  liner  prevented  contact  of  tlie  food  and  the  zinc  cap.  Aixxther 
result  of  Lewis  Boyd's  patented  invention  was  the  developm^t  of  a 
number  of  wrenches  euid  other  tools  for  tightening  and  removing  caps 
easier,  and  strai^tening  the  edges  of  the  zinc  ce^  if  deformed  from 
use  (Toulouse  1969:92). 
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Harris  Property 


fntf^rpreted  form  date  range;  1907  -  1925. 

ggranents:  A  single  fragment  of  a  Carnival  glass  vessel  was  recovered 
frcin  the  fill  of  shovel  test  prcie  no.  2,  amd  is  the  bcise  of  the  date 
range  aissociated  with  this  study  area.  Perhaps  CHxe  the  most  maligned 
of  glass  articles,  Carnival  glass  is  now  cays  of  the  most  scwght  after 
types  of  glass  among  collectors.  Vlhat  is  new  referred  to  as  ®®Carrii\aJ 
glass”  had  its  origins  frem  the  development  of  decorative  surts  among 
gleissraakers  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Ihe  major  ocritrifcxition  of 
these  eirtists  was  the  addition  of  iridescence  to  the  surface  decorati^ 
of  gleuss  articles.  Ihe  iridescence  was  achieved  by  spraying  certain 
acids  and  salt  solutions  on  either  clear  or  colored  gla^  and  then 
reheating  the  finished  piece.  Initicilly  much  of  tliis  art  was 
expensive,  being  oonprised  of  mouth  and  handblcwn  forms.  Hewever,  tte 
iridescence  was  then  applied  to  ornate,  late  Victorian  patterns  in 
addition  to  Art  Nouveau  styles.  It  began  to  lack  the  innovaticn 
necessary  to  make  it  part  of  the  decorative  arts  scene.  The 
oembinatien  merged  the  old  and  new  of  glass  producticn  by  oembining  the 
techniques  of  meiss-production  with  handshaping  and  2trtsy  iridesoerKse. 
Ihe  appreciaticHi  of  the  iridescent  glass  forms  was  short  lived.  "By 
1925,  the  glass  begem  to  look  old-fashional  and  those  finre  that  still 
produced  it  had  Icxg  since  amortized  their  investment  and  made  a  goexJ 

profit  frem  the  molds.  It  became  available  at  even  lower  prices  to 
game  concessionaires,  vdio  could  purchase  it  by  the  barrel  for  a  dollar 
or  two.  Since  the  iridescent  glass  looked  like  so  much  value  for  so 
little  money  it  was  a  perfect  giveaway  and  its  frequent  appearance  at 
places  of  amosement  was  vhat  finally  gave  caunvivaLL  glass  its  naite." 
(KLairikin  1976:7).  KLamkin's  comments  further  illustrate  the  fallii^ 
from  grace  vhich  Carnival  glass  suffered  yet  the  sociO“«x>ncBtdc 
reflect iens  it  offers: 

In  short,  no  one  especially  liked  this  mass-prcducs^ 
iridescent  glassware  exc^jt  the  millicais  of  pecple  vdio  paid 
hard-earned  pennies  for  it  and  proudly  di^layed  it  in  the 
dismal  txirn-of-the-century  parlors,  dining  roexis,  and 
kitchens  in  the  average  houses  of  America. 

Ihe  glass  wais  produced  by  the  carload  and  sold  by  the  barrel 
and  eventually  so  little  was  thou^t  of  it  that  it  was  sold 
in  hige  quantities  as  prizes  for  games  of  skill  or  chance  at 
circuses,  camivads,  emd  amusement  parks.  It  was  given  away 
as  premiums  during  store  promotions  and  was  produced  in 
molds  to  be  sold  as  souvenirs  or  given  away  as 
cemmemorative  items. 


.  .  .  the  iridescent  glass  represents  the  story  of  the  lives 
and  testes  of  average  Americans  living  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

(KLamkin  1976:4,5) 

No  other  ^ecimens  recovered  from  this  study  atrea  location  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historic:al  information  toward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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Wi.lliaaEs 


Tntarorgtsd  fora  date  rarge;  1669  1.330,.. 

Ocfflimants;  (Sis  fraginarit  of  ©n  ope,.qa3,  t-tii-te 
encxamterai  d^orir^  tb,a  ejccavati.Qri  of  Biimel  t'.'- 
'R'.s  rersTj^ent? "1  fon?,  is 


pr^anted  abcp/e  (LcxS-i:  Ifeapsr's  Ecii-ga)  ^  (Ivari  B' 

No  otl'iar  spacisians  recovered  frora  tiii.s  Eb.i.d\'  e 
fiiifficient  tecfino-srorphologic^J,  ©aid.^or  hisXo'; 
tlia  aciourats  calculation  of  int-aroreted  forra  d? 


Barzona  Property^  l^jer  IiDdl^50i± 

Interpreted  form  date  ranaa;  1869  “  lS30c 

SS2MS:.lliS»  'Wrtii  ills  ejcc-apt'.j.Dn  of  b,s.3j„cs,lly 
©(^iiaiiiairiiis  colored  <X)rita.iri£ir  glass  fragirants,- 
colozB  are  ctesoribad  ebai.^'e) ,  th.a  ci3£oci.atiGri 
represented  foms  frc««  ttiis  st».idy  area  is  tes 
glass  preserve  jar  linsr.  A  brief  history  of 
(IftCiC.  Easpar^s  PEiiJsa} . 


I’vG  otl'isi’  spson'uSiis  rsoC'Vsireci  froj?;  ilti.s  £5t.U;'3y  e 
s;aff,lciant  tecdmo-’itrsDi'^ological  sireyor  liistor 
ths  ©oa.irats  calcsulation  of  intero.reted  fom  d 


-Myare  Property  ,  Ifopsr  Ii3.cygQti:. 

Interpreted  fonn  date  range;  nona. 

CScmrients:  No  temporally  diagnostic  artifacts 
accurately  calculate  interpret<^  form  dates. 
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A.  Crissman  Property 


Interpreted  form  date  range;  1911  -  1987 

Ocranents:  Although  the  glass  specimens  present  in  this  sti^dy  area  do 
not  include  specific  historiccLL/diagnostic  information,  their  techno- 
roorphological  characteristics  inclLcate  that  the  r^resented  forms  vhere 
manufactured  via  automated  glass  blowing  nachines.  A  brief  history  of 
the  automated  manufacture  of  glass  containers  is  presented  in  tits 
introduction  of  that  secticn  of  this  r^xDrt  vAuch  pertains  to  The  Green 
study  area. 

No  other  specimens  recovered  from  this  study  area  locaticn  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historical  information  toward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Weaver  Property,  D^jper  locikport 

Interpreted  form  date  ranges;  1930  -  1987. 

1930  -  1987. 

1930  -  1987. 

1932  -  1987. 

Oorroents;  Shovel  test  probe  no.  2  included  a  glass  tottle  manufactured 
by  the  Owens-Illinois  Gleiss  Ocsrrpciny  to  contain  "LISTEKINE.”  The  Owens- 
Illinois  trademark  on  the  represented  form  indicates  that  the  ocxitainer 
vras  manufactured  in  Bridgeton,  N.J.  in  mold  no.  14.  Ihe  Bridgetc*i 
pleuTt  Wc»s  formed  in  1930  and  appeirently  oraitinues  to  operate.  A  brief 
history  of  the  CX>iens-Illinois  Octipany  is  presented  above  (Ifellinger 
Property) .  IJs'l'EkINE  is  an  antiseptic  mouthwcish  vdiich  continues  to  be 
manufactured  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
Warner  Lambert  Ocmpary  of  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  known 
vhether  this  was  the  location  of  manufacture  vAien  the  represented  form 
was  in  use. 

Shovel  test  probe  no.  2  adso  contained  a  perfume  bottle  of  automated 
manufacture  in  cin  art  nouveau  style  that  implies  a  jx3st-1930  date  of 
design  euid  manufacture.  A  brief  history  of  general  toiletry  cind  cologne 
bottles  is  provided  in  that  section  of  the  r^)ort  vhich  pertaire  to  Ihe 
Green. 

Ihe  third  test  probe  also  contained  A  "LISTEItENE"  bottle  manufactured 
in  the  Owens-Illinois,  Bridgeton,  N.J.  plant.  Ihis  represented  form 
was  manufactured  in  mold  no.  7. 

A  second  r^resented  form  recovered  froti  the  third  test  probe  is  a  form 
vhich  ejdiibits  a  bleb  top  fini^  and  the  embossment,  ”Ihis  Bottle 
Registered  Not  to  be  Sold.”  Newman  (1970:72),  notes  that  embossment 
related  to  federal  regulation  of  container  manufacture  such  as  "FECERAL 
lAW  FORBIDS.  .  have  been  utilized  since  1932. 

No  other  i^ecimens  recovered  from  this  study  area  location  demenstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and/or  historiceLL  information  toward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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T.  Fixijst  Bncperty,  U|par  Icc:?<poi-t 


Ifiterpreted  form  date  ro-nae:  nons. 

M  '’Hji' =  f’JO  te3!ip05rS.-lly  CllSiCi7'»DSl.p'.C-  ri'C'CX'hZJ'A." 


EissrfKxsSi  Firqperty,  l]|per  Lcci^or’c 

Iintejnpret&d  fom  date  range :  riOiia . 

Ocaiiimrits;  No  tem3oreiI.ly  di.agiias'cic  arti.factB  cire  p3"S£::i;Trt 

SOCiirstjEly  O^CSllatfi  UstjSj'pi'SuSd  foi'iil  dati-ss. 


OJl  77?  lid' I  t.o 


Rickard  #2  Property  l£icfcp3rt. 

Jriteii'oretad  form  date  ranae :  irons , 

Ocgiirnante ;  No  tenporaliy  diagr»ostic  extifdc±£  are  present  cfn  d'ijxii  t-o 
aacu-f£t:el,y  calcsrlat,®  interpreted  fonn  dateen 


WaiJcer  Froparty,  Q^per  IcidS^rt 

Ij-jtaroreted  fom  date  rariog;  1880  "  1913  o 

Ccaiiments;  Shovel,  test  prcfoe  no.  1  iiscluisd  fragnren'ts  of  si  col.orlsss 
glass  bottle  that  demonstrates  a  prima  oval  horizontal  ciioss“®a'r.ti.on^ 
and  applied  and  tooled  prescripticxi  style  fini^  and  an  eloiigEitad 
bottom  plate  indentation.  The  dating  Jc^  provided  by  Kswran  (1970; 73™ 
75}  srs^ests  that  tSte  r^resentcd  forip/s  E>3ds  of  apsiiaire  applieation 
and.  oolorless  matrix  wonld  ba  datable  to  1830  ■"  1913” 

No  other  ^jecirians  recoverKl  frcEi  tlds  sbrly  area  locsctioii  da'rLDi'iS'l-..rafcs 
sufficient  tadiTK^’Siorpholc^ical  ard/o':  historical  infOiTrat.icn  terard 
tlie  acxaarate  calorlation  of  interpreted  form 
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Kroaoner  Prqpert^,  Utper  Loc3q»rt 


Interpreted  form  date  range:  1869  -  1987. 

2c|nmK]ts:  The  sole  diagnostic  ^)ecimen,  in  regard  to  interpreted  form 
date  calc^aticHi,  is  a  fragment  of  a  cornflower  blue  preserve  jar, 
idiidi  eidi^ite  a  oontinues  thread  finish.  The  recxjvered  specimen  was 
located  within  shovel  test  probe  no.  2.  The  configuration  and  cslor  of 
the  extant  segment  is  simileir  to  preserve  jaurs  that  are  genericcLlly 
referred  to  as  '*Masc»i  Jars.”  Although  the  r^resented  form  may  not  be 
an  actual  Mason  Jar,  it  is  probably  a  preserve  jar  ^diich  typically 
evolved  from  the  Mason  patent  and  therefore  the  date  range  associated 
%d.th  Mason  patent  containers  offers  an  absolute,  early  mark  for  the 
possible  date  of  the  represented  ocntainer.  A  brief  history  of  ^^son 
and  Mason-type  preserve  jars  is  presented  below  (Ryan  Property) . 

No  other  ^jecimens  recovered  from  this  stu^  area  locaticn  dkanonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  and. or  historical  information  toward 
the  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Riggle/Rote  Property,  Dpper  Lockport 


Interpreted  form  date  ranoptg;  ign  _  1937 . 

1932  -  1987. 

Tte  second  shovel  test  probe  initiated  at  this  study  area 
rev^^  aitib^  colored  glass  ocntainer  fragments  vhich  exhibit  techno- 
m^p^ogical  characteristics  typical  of  automatic  blown  forms.  Both 

autc^ted  prooesses  in  the  producticn  of  container 
°°^°^^zaticMi  of  glass  matrices  are  briefly  fn 

- _ introduction  of  that  section  of  the  ri^x>rt  which  pertains  to  The 

Green  study  area.  . 

probe  also  uncovered  a  ^ecimen  embossed  with  the  Glenshaw 

adapted  in  1932.  A  brief  hist^^f 
the  Glenshaw  Glass  Oorpany  is  presented  above  (Ioc3c  Ifeeper's  Ifouse) . 

reowered  from  this  study  area  location  dancnstrate 

historical  information  toward 
the  acxurate  calculaticn  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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Rural  Woodward  Twp.  Study  Area 


Haussener/J.  Hanna  Property 


Date  rarae;  1890  -  1987 „ 


fVwrientR:  Although  a  blue  plcfstic  spoon  tri.th  ’‘'testevs- fic;:.: 
alcaig  the  handle  portian  was  recov^arsd  frcati  test  probe  r.o. 
Btxsi}'  area,  oerainic  spscm&ns  oc-t'smtj  mth'ri  l/v-rr  ^ 

2-  ar-i  S  i.r;dlicat6'.  ics’"  y.jr.y'K.  to- ■  c“’ 


^armration  of  dates  via  ganarol  historical  oiata  ifisy  I;  a  e: 
the  oiratible  properties  of  oeramc  vessalsi  is  cautrioiisly 


Siiovel  test  probe  rio.  1  iricludad  a  fi-agiuei'jt  of  a  soft  psairs 

flatware  form  with  an  unidentified  blue  traj'isfsa'  patlxca'i.,  while  blacit 
and  brown  transfer  pattern  wares  are  identified  in  the  secorid  and  ttiirod 
test  probes,  respectively.  All  of  the  d©:x>raticffi  on  oeramic 
has  b^n  applied  underglaze.  "Ti-ansfer  printing  is  a  prcoass  by  vM.ch 
a  design  from  a  oc^per  tenplate  is  transferred  to  bisque  pottery  foy 
using  a  thin,  inked  waxy  paper  vMdi  bears  ths  dssiiyad  dasrioTi. 
AlthcKJ^  blue  transfer  prints  v»exe  by  far  ti^e  BiDst  pcniilcnr,  a.  gireat 


nuriber  of  other  colors,  such  as  tlie  bra-m  escaiTple.  .  .wara  ciriufion  cri 
the  tables  of  Ainerican  hones  ard  could  {>8  found  on  plartes,  a,jps, 
platters  eUTd  other  c;eranu.c  forms.”  (Hodirein  ard  terlisle,  1983y}'6)  = 

liie  diinjjTUtive  nature  of  the  extant  speciiiian  preueritrs  a  specific 
interpretaticHi  of  the  decorative  pattern.  Hie  sizable  esssinblage  of 
Eoft-vdiite  paste  artifacts  in  the  historic  period  a^rtJ.fact  assernblaga 
of  36AI29  inclixies  numerous  exairroles  of  mono^Si; 


.rtiiPe , 


and.  blue  is3*d£iiXi’3..a,zfi 


trarsfer  patterns,  ^kers  irarks  associated  with  ailmost  every  patten i 
post  date  1890  in  that  assemblage  (C^ssltisrr,^  1985;.299'"392) .  It  is 
the  acHitention  of  tliis  analyst  thsit  the  spsciiTian  of  t~i3.nsfer  wares 

within  tl^  LocJqxjrt-Lock  Haven  study  area  also  pest  date  1890. 

No  other  ^)3cimens  r^xrvered  frera  tails  study  araa  Iccatiori  davonstieite 
sirfficieiit  techno-roorphological  and/or  hisixiricsil  3iiforjTi.citi.or!  txrrard 
tha  accurate  calculation  of  interipreted,  form  dates. 


Stem  f^rm  Property 

Interpreted  forro  date  range:  1901  -  1987. 

O^gnants;  A  oonplete,  albeit  severely  pitted,  glass  E.5.rt;le  %;ciS 
rexverei  from  the  surface  of  the  site.  Ths  S!yaci.ni£ri  d:eiiL:Dr.strcites  e 
pale  blue  natrix  with  irKdiscrimijately  located  daric,  opaque,  blue 
riibons.  Ihe  evidence  for  the  evoluticsi  of  toy  ffiaiiilcs  sirics 
pr^iistoric  times  includes  eurtifacts  fron  noind  building  p^alaticsis  in 
prtoistoric  Anerica,  referencses  to  the  fifteenth  oetTitanqr  play  of 
Ven^iairi  beys,  and  even  the  menticsi  of  marble  by  Daniel  DeFta  in 
Robinsen  Crusoe  (1720)  (Baumann  1970;  7-8) .  Ihs  earliest  marble  Vsisre 
ensiely  Eexaifactnared  fresn  lithic  matei'ials.  r!zs;.n\.ifa,ct3jre  ©f  earasiic 

fottiES  was  perfected  firing  tl’ia  nmateanth  cantLU'y. 
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The  first  documented  evidence  of  glass  marble  producrtioi  wcis  found  for 
the  present  day  east  German  eirea  of  Thuringen,  and  specificailly  small 
glass  manufactories  in  towns  such  as  lauscha  and  Sc^inoherg  (Baunann 
1970:  35).  Ihe  presence  of  glass  marble  manufactories  in  the  Ifiiited 
States  are  noted  for  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
Ocnpanies  v^uch  were  known  to  manufacture  the  earliest  American  types 
probably  with  imported  raw  materials  until  Wbrld  War  I,  included  the 
Iowa  City  Flint  Glass  Manufacturing  Ocnpany  (1880-1882,  1897-1902),  the 
Navarre  Glass  Marble  Ocitpary,  eind  possibly  the  Boston  and  Saiidwich 
Glass  Oatpany  (1825-1888)  (Baumann  1970:  37-38) .  J*^Miile,  in 

Germany,  tlie  free  blown  producticxi  of  nerbles  ccKTtinued  until 
at^ixiyimately^  the  end  of  World  War  I.  freeblown  production  of 

marbles  was  virtually  nonexistent  by  1920  (teumann  1970:  35) . 

Uie  manufacture  of  glass  marbles  hy  automated  machine  was  roughly 
ocint*ditporanecxjs  with  the  development  of  the  Owens  Autocatic  Giagg 
Blowing  Machine.  The  first  marble-maJcing  machine  was  operating  in  CSiio 
by  1901  and  ty  1905,  early  machine  made  types  of  marbles  were  competing 
for  the  mar)oet  of  handmade  varieties  (Randall  1971:  105) . 

None  of  the  glass  marbj^es  r^resented  in  tl^  locdc  Haven— lockport  sites 
artifact  assemblages  were  manufactured  by  hand.  The  manual  manufac:ture 

of  marbles  leaves  techno-morphologiccil  markings  which  eue  not  eortant  <n 
the  represented  forms.  The  marks  would  have  ocxajrred  sincoe  this  methcxd 
incorporates  a  tool  known  as  "marble  scissors"  or  "Marbelschere" .  This 
device  was  invented  in  1846  by  a  German  glass  worker  and  was  iised  to 
handform  the  spherical  glass  toys  from  multicolored  glass  cemes  or  rods 
in  the  following  manner: 

The^  scissors  were  hand  crafted  and  consisted  mainly  of  a 
strip  of  iron  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  'U'  cind  resembling  a 
pair  of  tongs.  On  the  ri^t  hand  end  was  a  round  bottom  cip 
and  CHI  the  left  was  a  knifelike  blade  (sic)  .  .  .  This 

allowed  ci.:ps  of  different  sizes  to  be  interchanged  with  each 
other  on  the  same  scissors.  Lii^t  pressure  in  the  middle  of 
the  scissors  caused  the  two  ends  to  ocme  together,  the  lip  of 
the  cajp  forming  the  other  hadf  of  the  scissors  with  the 
blade. 


For  the  forming  process,  the  hot  end  of  a  glass  bar  would  be 
pressed  into  the  cip  with  enough  pressure  to  round  the  end  of 
the  bar  in  the  bowl.  Then  the  two  ends  of  the  scissors  were 
pressed  together  and  the  tool  was  twisted  slowly  until  the 
blade  had  completely  separated  the  soft  pieces  of  glass  fram 
the  glass  cai^.  After  the  balls  became  a  little  harder,  they 
were  placed  into  a  chum  shaped  wooden  barrel.  This  was  k^rt 
in  continuous  rotation  by  the  marble  maker  and  helped  to 
shape  the  glass  pieces  into  spheres.  For  the  final  cooling, 
the  marbl^  were  picked  i?)  with  an  ircxi  spocai  and  placed  in 
an  cinneciling  oven  in  lofts  of  ten  to  twenty  to  cool. 


(Baumann  1970:  36) 


Cte  final  st^  in  the  hard  prcdaction  of  Barbies  iiT/oJVted  pDl.ishij.rig  by 
refining,  acid  dijping,  or  tiJi‘±iling  (Eauraanr  1970s  3S) ,  Tiis  gibradsd 
areas  on  form  nos.  2,  3,  ard  4,  described  are  tl.ia  resailt  of  ths 

unfinished  marbles  s^^aration  frcm  a  glass  cars  and  the  iriCuiirpletjs 
T— of  fOCTc- 


sufficient  tedhrsa-morphological  and/or  historical  mforroation 
ti^  accurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates  o 


tcx'jarrl 


Spangler-Hanger  Property 


ynf-PT-nr^ted  form  date  rarae :  none . 


rrg??mpntjs:  No  tenporally  diagnostic  curLifatxts  are  preser* 
accurately  calculate  interpreted  fora  dates. 


on  vdiidi  fa> 


Prctjst  fferm  Property 


Tntprpreted  form  date  range;  none. 


rvgmpnts:  No  batporally  diagnostic 
calculate  interpreted  foriri  daites,, 


art  X  facts  area  pr 


nt  on  mu/m 


PaeJoar  Farm  Preperty 


Trrf-crrynptPd  form  date  range;  none. 


i;;rarim.a7-.ts;  No  tefiporally  diagnostic  artifacts  are 
accsirataly  calcaxlate  iriterp'retsd  form  dates.. 


021  idij..ch  to 


1.32 


Queens  Run  Study  Area 


Rupert/Connelley  Prop./Str.  #1 

Interpreted  form  date  ranges:  1880  -  1913. 

1911  -  1987. 

QgTToaTts:  Ihe  secxxd  shovel  test  probe  ooiducted  in  the  study  eunea 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a  cx>lorless  glass  container  neck“finisli 
segment  demcnstrating  a  two  part,  ball  r^ck  design  and  molded  patent 
style  lip.  Bie  lack  of  a  seam  line  within  \  inch  of  the  rim's  edge  may 
be  an  indicaticai  that  the  represented  form  was  nanufactured  by  a  semi- 
autanatic  gleiss  blowing  machine.  This  mode  of  producticai  is  i^ically 
assigned  to  a  chronologiccil  period  of  1880  -1913  (Newman  1970:72) . 

A  second  form  recovered  frcm  the  same  test  probe  is  r^resented  by 
fragments  which  exhibit  features  characteristic  of  bottles  blown  via 
autonatic  glass  blowing  machines  (1911  -  present).  A  brief  history  of 
the  development  of  automatic  glass  blowing  maohines  is  presented  in  the 
intrTDdui^ticn  to  that  section  of  the  r^rt  %rfuoh  pertains  to  The  Green 
stu3y  area. 

No  other  qjecimens  recovered  from  this  stucty  area  location  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  ancVor  historical  information  toward 
the  ZMXurate  calculation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 


Chapman  Prop./  Str.  #11 

Date  ranges:  1869  -  1987. 

1880  -  1987. 

1880  -  1987. 

fimments:  The  fourth  shovel  test  probe  at  this  site  ocntained  a  single 
dark  aquamarine  preserve  jeu:  fragment.  A  brief  history  of  glass 
preserve  containers  is  provided  below  (Ryan  Property) . 

Diagnostic  ceramic  ^jecimens  represent  one  soft  vrfiite  paste,  flatware 
form  with  vhat  includes  an  applied  decoration  of  handpainted  blue  paint 
brushed  toward  the  edge  in  what  may  be  eui  imitation  of  shell  -  edged 
style  of  pearl  ware  (Eddins,  1985:248).  It  is  the  iitpressicn  of  this 
aralyst  that  the  represented  form  dates  post-1880  based  on  the 
association  of  similcu:  forms  in  the  leunge  Neville  House  (36AL29) 
assemblage. 

The  third  chronologically  diagnostic  form  is  r^resented  from  a 
fragment  of  an  unidentified,  soft-vhite  paste  vessel.  The  exterior 
surface  of  the  extent  ^jecimen  is  decorated  %/ith  a  speckled  pattern 
%^ch  is  applied  with  a  sponge.  This  method  of  decoration  has  resulted 
in  the  reference  of  this  type  of  caramic  vessel  via  the  term  "^xnge 
ware."  This  form  of  decoration  is  applied  undergleuse  and  is  also 
interpreted  as  post-dating  1880. 

No  other  sp)ecimens  recovered  from  this  study  area  location  demonstrate 
sufficient  techno-morphological  ancVor  historiczd  information  toward 
them  aoaorate  czLLcajlation  of  interpreted  form  dates. 
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COlvOUSICE® 


The  analyses  of  non-metallic,  Historic  Period  artifacte  fraa  65  Iccations 
^  its  I.odk  -  rjocfeoH:  L-  :  r  :  : 

the  primarily  recent,  transient  deposition  vdiidi  is  oft:en  enccimterexi  during 
phase  I  archaeological  reconnaissance  surveys.  Tliare  are,  hcr,';s;/sr,  tlires  studio- 
area  locations  which  ii-kdicate  potentially  antiquated  deposits. 

Hie  reader  is  cautioned  against  the  possibility  of  "cr^er  interpreting”  the 
ta'iporal  data  presented  by  the  extant  specimens;  v/ithin  each  si,te.  Tiie  iridivj.dual 
site  assemblages  are  extremely  sma.i  v/ith  the  exception  of  Tiia  Greenes.  Although 
the  date  ranges  represented  above  are  valid,  they  slioiild  be  Gonsidared  in 
relation  to  all  coirponents  of  the  project's  analytical  research. 

Figure  no.  2  graphically  presents  the  range  of  dates  associated  v/ith  each 
study  area  location.  The  cursory  examination  of  the  figure  maJces  obvious  that 
the  bulk  of  associated  dates  fall  within  the  t/v/entieth  century,  this  chsenration 
is  further  supported  by  the  calculation  of  median  dates  for  each  asscKaiatecl  range 
and  the  formation  of  a  modal  distribution  of  tliose  median  dates.  Tiie  primary 
itKxJe  in  such  a  distribution  is  cortprised  of  the  median  date  of  1950,  Tiiree 
properties,  The  Green,  123  Kill  Street,  and  The  Hawley  Steam  Sav/mill  Proparhies 
maintain  associated  date  ranges  of  relatively  greater  antiquity  in  caiparison  to 
otlier  study  area  locations. 

An  interpretation  of  site  utilization  via  the  association  of  aj;-tifacrt 
functionality  is  again,  iitpeded  by  the  low  fr^^uency  of  recovered  specimens,  Tlie 
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study  area  location.  The  Green,  is  the  only  site  viiich  maintains  an  artifact 
assemblage  of  sufficient  volume  to  suggest  possible  modes  of  site  utilization. 
The  non-specific,  diverse  nature  of  interpreted  functionality  within  the  artifact 
assemblage  supports  the  documented  utilization  of  the  locale  as  a  Icadircj  area 
and  public  area.  All  other  assemblages  of  non-metallic  Historic  Period  artifacts 
in  the  survey  area  are  of  insufficient  size  to  base  interpretations  of  site 
utilization.  Instead,  the  extant  artifacts  are  typical  of  the  recent 
archaeological  materials  deposited  at  sites  in  a  casual,  randcm  manner  by 
transient  individuals  or  groups.  A  second  interpretation  includes  that  of  the 
extant  assemblage  being  representative  of  recent  midden  formation.  Again  the 
lack  of  specificity  is  directly  related  to  the  small  artifact  saitple  size. 

Consideration  of  potential  Historic  Period  trade  patterns  as  reflected  by 
the  extant  assemblage  are  again  unwarranted  given  the  small,  non-specific  nature 
of  the  assemblages.  It  may  be  noted  that  almost  all  of  the  representative  glass 
material  vhich  demonstrated  historical  information  was  manufactured  in  and/or 
once  contained  products  produced  within  western  Pennsylvania. 

Bcised  on  the  non-metallic  Historic  Period  artifact  assemblage,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  analyst  that  of  the  individual  study  area  locations  tested  by 
archaeologists  in  the  Lock  Haven-Iockport  area,  the  only  loci  vAiich  may  yield 
additional  archaeological  material  ascribable  to  the  nineteenth  century  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  culturally  significant.  The  Green,  123  Mill  Street,  and 
The  Hawley  Steam  Sawmill  stu(fy  areas. 
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- Hini-fUrt  Prooirty 


?rmry  FmikUw  Cl<siific<tioni  Sub-ireii 
(IliniMi  iiuiber  of  individual  forts) 


ttiSS 


Cotf liner  61  ass 
Flat  Glass 
Pressed  Glass 
Hiscellaneous  Glass 


CEMMIC 


Holloeare/Flitvare 
ArchitKtural  Ceratic 
Ifiscelleneous  Ceratic 


BVimCTICS 


Container 

Miscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 


Gorked  (Diagnostic)  Mood 
Unuorked  Good 


DTOME 


Gorked  Stone 
Unuorked  Stone/Slag 


BELL 


Gorked  Shell 
Unvorked  Shell 


Gorked  Done 
Unworked  Done 

HI9CELUME0US 

Drick/Hortar 

Fabric 

Leather 

Gut/Seed 

TDTAL 


aASS 


8TP  1 

STP  2 

SPT  3 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

1  (1) 

4  (3) 

5  (2) 

6  (2) 

-  (  ) 

11  (4) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (I) 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

17  (9) 

2  (2) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

3  (3) 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

7  (7) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

i  (I) 

-  (  ) 

4  (1) 

4  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

10  (7) 

19  (10) 

1  (1) 

30  (19) 
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Ttst  Arsai  g&se  Preggrty.  101  Itoter  Stress 

Prlury  Sni-arsa;  STP  7 

(Rinimi  nu^gr  of  iniividusi  forss) 


CLASS 

TSTAi 


Cootainer  Class 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Flat  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  <  ) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

“  (  ) 

Histellaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

SRARIC 

HoHovare/Flatoare 

2  (2) 

2  (2) 

Rrciiitectyral  Ceraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscelleoeoys  Cerasic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

infMTICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Riscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Horksd  (Giapostic)  Hood 

"  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unwrked  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (0) 

8T(^ 

Her kid  Stens 

-  (  ) 

"  (  ) 

l&wsrked  Stens/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (0) 

iai 

Horked  Stsell 

-  (  ) 

»  (  ) 

taaorksd  Sb®l! 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mt 

Horked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ifesyortc-d  Gone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (9) 

simiMiiii 

Irick/Rortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut /Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (9) 

TCTM. 


2  (2)  2  (2) 
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Tnt  Aria; 


Alt  Prootrty.  <7  mUr 

Pyjry  Function  CUssificition.  S«b-4re«!  STf^ 
(mnitui  nuiber  of  individual  foni) 


STP  S 


CLASS 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


IU88 

Container  Glass 
Hat  Glass 
Pressad  Glass 
Hisccllantous  Glass 

(CMNIC 

Allovare/riatvare 
ArchitKtural  Ctraaic 
Niscdltneous  Caraaic 

SYNTNETICf 

Containtr 

Hisftllanfous  Plastic /Rubber 


tool 


Oorked  (Diafnostic)  Hood 
Unvorked  Hood 


STONE 

Horked  Stone 
Unvorked  Stonc/Slao 


VEIL 

Horked  Shell 
Unvorked  Shell 


Horked  lone 
Unvorked  Bone 

hiscellaicdus 

Iritk/Hortar 

Fabric 

Leather 

Nut/Seed 


TOTAL 


*  <  )  3  (1) 

•  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  ) 


3  (I) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  T  >  3  (1) 


2  (I) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
•  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


2  (!) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  1 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


2  (I) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  1  -  (  ) 


-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


•  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  ) 


•  (  ) 

-  (  1  0  (0) 


-  ( )  -  ( ) 

•  ( )  -  ( ) 

-  ( )  -  ( ) 

-  ( )  -  ( ) 


-  ( ) 

-  ( ) 

-  ( ) 

*  <  T  0  (0) 


2  <IT  3  (1)  5  (2) 
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.  Hav®  D. 

mi  mmi  - - - — - 

8TP  1 

lUSI 

-  (-) 

Cortaiim  61*68 

3  (1) 

FUt  61*^8 

-  (-) 

PrMSid  61*58 

BisttUaMW?  61*ss 

-  (  ) 

COMIIC 

2  (2) 
-  (-) 

|tollo«r9/Fl*t»*ri 

*rc!sit«tw«l  C*r*9ic 

Hiictllwscus  C*r*9ic 

-  (-) 

ff!imTlC8 

-  (*: 

C0flt»i«9T 

l!!6cell»*<^s  pljsUc/Raw«f 

-  (- 

m 

Iterked  (SisgnoBtic)  Wood 

Ufiwksd  Ito^ 

-  (- 
1  (1 

STif 

-  ( 

Korksd  Stons 

Ujtt»sT!t6d  Slc-ns/Slag 

-  ( 

»€a 

Horksd  Stell 

Itesorksd  S)5@n 

-  ( 

- 1 

m 


8TP/^ 


TOTAL  TOTAL 


Suk-irti: 


(Hiniwi  Miiicr  of  individual  form) 


Cootainir  Siam 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

Flat  Olass 

3  (2) 

3  (2) 

Pressod  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Risccllantous  Olass 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

10  (4) 

CCRMtC 

Hollouarc/Flatuare 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

ArchitKtural  Ctranic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hisctlltflfous  Ctruic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

ffNTNETICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

RisceUaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

KOI 

Dorked  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

"  (  ) 

linvorked  Hood 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

STONE 

Horked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorkod  Stooe/Slag 

-  {  ) 

•  (  ) 

0  (0) 

WELL 

Horked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

DONE 

Horked  Done 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unworked  Bone 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

RI8CELLAHE0U8 

Drick/Nortar 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut/Sced 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

Ccjitainer  Glass 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Flat  Glass 

2  (2) 

2  (2) 

Pressfil  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

MiKtllaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (3) 

tsmit 

Hollovare/Flatvare 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Archittctural  Ctraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

H!scell(fl@04js  Ccraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

SYHMTtCS 

Coitainer 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

m 

Gork^  (Oiagiisstic)  llced 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ufi'jorked  Good 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

IT6S 

Gorksd  StMS 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ujworlsd  Stons/Slag 

4  (1) 

4  (1) 

4  (1) 

Kill 

Vorke^  Sbdi 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uii^H’ked  ^§11 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

KHi 

Gorked  Bosis 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Itoyorked  leng 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

GiitlUJfiil 

9rick/Norlar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

»ut/S«d 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TOTil 


12  (7)  12  (7) 
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Ttst  Arac 

PriaarY  Functioo  Clasiificatiofl!  8ub-ariii  8TP  I 
(Riaiatti  auabar  of  individual  foraa) 


aASS 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


0LA88 


Container  Slass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Flat  Slass 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Pressed  Slass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKfllanoous  Slass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

CERAMIC 

Hollovare/Flatuare 

5  (4) 

5  (4) 

ArchitKtoral  Coraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscelleneous  Coraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

5  (4) 

SYNTNETICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Miscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

MOO 


Uorkad  (Diagnostic)  Rood 
Unworkad  Rood 


STOIC 


Vorktd  Stone 
Unuorked  Stone/Slag 


SNELL 


Uorked  Shell 
Unvorked  Shell 


SOME 


Uorked  lone 
Unvorked  Bone 

RIBCELIAKOUS 

Brick/Hortar 

Fabric 

Leather 

Nut/Seed 


TOTAL 


-  {  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


0  (0) 


-  (  ) 
2  (1) 


-  (  ) 
2  (1) 


2  (1) 


2  (2) 
•  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


2  (2) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


2  (2) 


11  (9) 


11  (9) 
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nt-U8  "ill  gtrsft 


Tt«t  Arsii 

PriMfY  Clwificttiwi  8«b-«rfi: 

(PjpsKi'’  iuebsr  of  individu*!  foros) 


aLA88 

CofltiiRor  61 its 
Flit  61iss 
PrKsed  Siiss 
HiscelUnoous  61iss 

CCIiMlIC 

Hollooare/Flatvare 
Archittcturai  Ccraeic 
HiKoIlaneous  Ceraeic 

SniMTlCS 

CoQtaiiwr 

Hisc9Uan@<H!S  Plastic /Rubber 

HAS 

Uofked  (Siagnostic)  Uo<hI 
Ueuoirked  Kood 

STHi 

Vorked  Stone 
(In^ked  Stone/Slag 

SILL 

Uorksd  Siell 
Unwrked  Sbsll 

wbf 

Uorked  Bone 

Ufisorked  Bene 

Brick/Nortar 

Fabric 

Leather 

Ibt/Seed 

TeTJn, 


CLASS 


STP  1 

STP  2 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

4  (1) 

5  (S) 

9  (6) 

4  (i) 

24  (1) 

28  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (I) 

-  (  ) 

I  (1) 

38  (9) 

2  (1) 

5  (4) 

7  (5) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

8  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (I) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

4  (1) 

5  (2) 

5  (2) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

3  (2) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

13  (6) 

44  (16) 

57  (22) 
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120  Hill  Stfwt 


Ttft  Arti! 

PriMrv  Fynctioo  Clwifiotion!  Sub-jrf«:  STP  1 

(Hiniiua  nuaber  of  individual  foras) 


aASS 
TOTAL  TOTAL 


6un 


Container  Blass 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Flat  Blass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Pressed  Blass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellaneous  Blass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

CERAMIC 

Hollovare/Flatware 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

ArchitKtural  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellaneous  Ceruic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

SYNTHETICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

inoi 


Horkad  (Diagnostic)  Hood 
Unvorked  Hood 


6TIIHE 


Horked  Stone 
Unvorked  Stone/Slag 


SHELL 


Horked  Shell 
Unworked  Shell 


-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  )  0  (0) 


DONE 


Horked  Bone 
Unvorked  Bone 

H18CEUAE0US 

Brick/Hortar 
Fabric 
Leather 
Not /Seed 


TOTAL 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


1  (1) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


1  (1) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


0  (0) 


1  (1) 


3  (3)  3  (3) 
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Ttsl  Area! 


STP  1 


TOIAl. 


aAss 

TiTAL 


aary  Function  CUssificitioni  Sub-area: 
inieua  nueber  of  individual  fores) 


Container  Glass 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

riat  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiscellanisGus  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

CESAHIC 

Hollouare/Flatuare 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Architectural  Ceraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hi  seel  lentous  Ceraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (!) 

GWinSTlM 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

lids 

Rorked  (ii agnostic)  Rood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unitor  ted  Rood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

STIM 

Rorked  Stong 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

tesrked  Stene/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

iiiLl 

Rorked  %ell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

ItewTked  Shell 

1  (1) 

1  (!) 

1  (1) 

tm 

Rorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvsrksd  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Brick/Rortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut /Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TOTAi 


5  (3)  5  (3) 
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123  Hill  SUwt 


Ttft  Arta: 

Pritarv  Function  Clmificition;  8«b-arei!  8TP  1  8TP  2 
(Niniiui  nuiber  of  individual  forus) 


aASS 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


SU8I 


Containur  Slats 

4  (2) 

1  (1) 

5  (3) 

Flat  Slats 

6  (1) 

1  (1) 

7  (2) 

Pressed  SI  ass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiuellaneous  Slass 

2  (?) 

1  (1) 

3  (1) 

IS  (6) 

CERMIC 

Hollovarc/Flatuare 

1  (1) 

3  (3) 

4  (4) 

Architectural  Ceranic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Niscellcneous  Ceranic 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

5  (3) 

8VIITNET1C8 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

HOOI 

Worked  (Diagnostic)  Wood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

(hiuorked  Wo^ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

ITONE 

Worked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Stone/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

WEU 

Worked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Shell 

3  (1) 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

DONE 

Worked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

RtSCELUMEOUS 

Brick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut /Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TOTAL 

16  (S) 

7  (7) 

23  (12) 
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City  0(^  liJt/Hawley  Steam  Sawmill  Site 


£iSS5iuca»jms  Siib-ifs 

(Hinifiua  wiiber  of  individu*!  foris) 


TEavO!  i 


9m 


CoafsiAtr  GUss 

rut  61  m 
Pr(S&$d  GUss 
HtKiIlwtous  GUss 


7  (5) 

7  (5) 

2  (2) 

2  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

NolIovare/rUtuare 
ArchitKtural  Ctraoic 
Miscelltoeoiis  Crraiic 

iniMTira 

Ceat aider 

HistallMOOus  Platttic/feibbw 


4  (3) 
-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


4  (3) 
-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


5  (4) 


0  (0) 


Serksd  diagnostic)  Good 
Ikeorted  Good 


8TC&E 


Gorksd  Stons 
Ik^ked  Sto3)e/Slag 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


Gorked  Shrll 
Oevorktd  Shell 


BS 


Gorked  Sens 
Uftvorked  Gcnis 

RIStaUCOGS 

Irick/Hortar 

Fabric 

Leatlier 

Rut/Seod 


-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
1  (1) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
1  (1) 
-  (  ) 


1  (I) 


1  (1) 


1  (1) 


Rappitoo,  Inc.  Property 


iMt  krtv. 

PriMrv  Function  CUuifiotiwi  8«b-«rti: 
(IliniMi  nuiber  of  individuti  forts) 


IU88 

Cofltiintr  61<ss 
Flit  film 
Pressed  Glass 
Hiscellaneous  film 

COMIC 

Hollovare/Flatvire 
Architettural  Ctruic 
NiKClIeaeous  Ceritic 

IVNTHETICS 

Container 

NiKeUaneous  Plastic/fitbber 

no 

Horked  (Eiagnostic)  Hood 
Unoorked  Hood 

tTOME 

Horked  Stone 
Unworked  Stonc/SIag 

WEU 

Horked  Sticll 
Unvorked  Shell 

m. 

Horked  lone 
Unvorked  Bone 

HI6CELLMI0US 

Brick/Hortar 

Fabric 

Leather 

Hut/Seed 

THTM. 


aAss 


STP 13 

STP  lY 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

S  (3) 

-  (  ) 

5  (3) 

fi  (2) 

8  (2) 

H  (4) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

19  (7) 

2  (1) 

9  (5) 

11  (G) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

12  (7) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  1  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

15  (7) 

18  (8) 

33  (15) 
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Test  Area:  The  Green  Property 


CLASS 

Priiary  Function  Classification:  Subarea:  BHT-TU  1  STP  1  STP2  STP3  STP4  STP5  TOTAL  TOTAL 

(fliniiua  no.  of  individual  foris) 


GLASS 

Container  Glass 
Flat  Glass . 

Pressed  Glass 
Hiscellaneous  Glass 

CERAfllCS 

Hollowware/Flatvare 
Architectural  Ceraiics 
Miscellaneous  Ceraiics 

SYNTHETICS 

Container 

Hisc.  Plastic/Rubber 


MOOD 

Worked  (Diagnostic)  Wood 
Unworked  Wood 


STONE 

Worked  Stone 
Unworked  Stone 


SHELL 

Worked  Shell 
Unyorked  Shell 


42  1  2 

73 

13 

13 


45 

73 

13 

1  1  15 


22  1  2  2  1  28 

4  4 


19 


19 


Worked  Bone 
Unyorked  (Food)  Bone 


1 

11 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Brick/Mortar 

Fabric 

Leather 

Nut/Seed 


1 


1 

11 

1 


TOTALS 


199  2  i 


3 


1  1  210 
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Tt$t  ArM:  Stanm  Prcperty/854  E.  Kain  st. 


ttJljry  FDKtioii  CImificationi  M-arui  8TP  5*  $Tp  r 
(NiniMi  Nibtr  of  iodividuil  forif) 


aASS 

WTAl  TOTAL 


Contiiotr  Slits 

rut  Sim 
PrMtod  GUft 
RiKcIliMous  81m 

ceuRic 

Nollovirt/rutviri 
ArchitKUril  Ciriaic 
RitcillMMuf  Coruic 

mmcTtcs 

Cootiior 

NiKtllMtovs  Pliitic/tubbor 

MS 


>  2  (2)  3  (3) 

•()  .()  .() 

-  (  )  -  (  )  -  f  1 


1  fl)  -  (  )  I  (!) 

-()  .() 

‘  ‘  >  •  (  )  -  (  )  1  (I) 


-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  f  )  -  (  ) 


-  (  ) 

-  <  )  0  (0) 


Korktd  diagnostic)  Rood 
OboorM  Rood 

STORE 

Rorktd  Stoat 
Hmwrktd  StoAo/SUg 

SRELL 

Rorktd  Sbtll 
Onvorktd  Sbtll 


-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-(  )  -(  ) 


-  (  ) 

-  <  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


“  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  1 


-  (  I 
“  (  ) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


-  ( ) 
-  ( ) 


Rorktd  Sont 
liavorktd  loot 

RISCELURCOUB 

Srick/Rortar 

Pakric 

Ltitktr 

Rut/Stfd 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  ( ) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 

-  f  ) 

-  (  ) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


-  ( ) 
-  ( ) 
-  ( ) 
•  { ) 


Ttft  Arsi; 


Santonica  Prcq?erty/852  E.  Main  St. 


ttASS 


Prigjirv  FuiKtiM  CUssificttion!  8ub-grn:  8TP  $  STP  f  TOTAL  TOTAL 

(Hinieue  Mtsfetr  of  individual  fores) 


Coetaieer  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

FI if  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Press^  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hisctllaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

CfRJ^lC 

Hollowtre/Flatuart 

3  <2) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

ArcliitKtural  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKtllntous  Ceraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

iTHTIIETlCS 

CootiiMr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKellanms  Plastic/Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

k 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Goried  diagnostic)  Good 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

linvorktd 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

ITM 

Gorkod  Stos@ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvortid  Stono/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mil 

lorled  Skell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ibrwktd  Sisll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

lorted  Icne 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

t^^rkod  Ions 

2  (1) 

1  (1) 

3  (2) 

3  (2) 

Srick/lortar 

1  (1) 

*  (  ) 

1  (t) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Lsatksr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Rut/Sssd 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

TOTAL 

1  (4) 

I  (1) 

7  (5) 
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'^nt  Aril! 


Bassinger  Prop./836  E.  Main  St. 


aASs 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


PriMfY  FwctjM  ClmificiUofls  W-artu 
(RiniMM  Rutbtr  of  iodiyiduil  loros) 


OTP/f 


HAM 


Coot ti nor  Glass 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

Flat  Glass 

-  (  ) 

•  1  } 

/  % 

Prisstd  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  {  } 

3  (1) 

Hiscellaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

CEIAMIC 

Nollooart/riatvart 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Architectural  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  1 
«  \ 

1  (1) 

NiKellMMUs  Ccraoic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

ITHTICTICS 

Cootainer 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

NiKtllaneous  Plastic/Oubbtr 

-  ( ) 

‘  (  ) 

001 

lorked  (liagnostic)  Hood 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Urtuorked  Hood 

-  (  1 

•  1  > 

roc 

lorked  Stone 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Unwrked  Stone/Slog 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

IKLL 

lorked  Shell 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Unvorked  Shell 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

m. 

lorked  lone 

-  ( ) 

-  1  ) 

1  (1) 

1  <l) 

Unvorked  lone 

1  (1) 

IIICaLAKOUS 

Irick/Nortar 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Hut /Seed 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

TOTAL 


9  (3)  9  (3) 
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^^iHnore  Life  Ins.  Co.JropTT^Main  St. 
(Biri»us  wfAer  of  loJividusl  forai) 


afcss 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


HASI 

Coatainsr  61 866 
Flil  61866 
Prsswd  61885 
tlil£*lla08«U5  61865 

cct^ic 

Hollc^sri/naUarf 
ArchitKlursl  Ctraik 
|(i5tell*flBe«5  Cfraaic 

SWTCriCS 

Cwtiinar 

Miscellaftfioa?  PlasUc/R«M»r 

m 

dorled  (SiasRoatic)  Mood 
IT^ 

(torktd  St  ^2 

Stons/Slaf 

wai 

lorkad  S^n 
ISnwksd  Stell 


1  (1) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
3  (t) 


4  (2) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
1  (1) 


-  (  ) 
-  {  ) 


-  (  > 
-  (  ) 


1  (1) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
3  (1) 


4  (2) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
t  (1) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


6  (2) 


4  (2) 


1  (1) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


.  (  )  0  (0) 


m. 

-()  -<> 

Borkad  lofle  .  (  )  .  (  )  6  (0) 

tesijorkgd  loRS 

Bfick/Bekar 
fabric 
Laakhtr 
Rut/S«od 

IDTM. 

II  (5)  *T  ‘5^ 
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Twt  Atm:  Kuntz  Prq?./772  E.  Main  St. 

PriMfY  ClwifioUw!  fcb-wta: 

(Hiniaut  »Mbfr  of  iodividual  font) 


8TP2^ 


aASS 
TOTAL  TOTAL 


Ccotaiatr  61  ass 
rut  iUss 
Prisscd  Glass 
HiKcIlantous  Slass 


COANIC 


Nollovari/Flatoart 
Archittctaral  Gtraaic 
Hisctllmaous  Ctraic 


IVNTKT1C8 


Coataintr 

Riscillantous  Plastic/Rubbir 


HorM  (Bi agnostic)  Hood 
Onworkad  Hood 


Horked  Stona 
Uooorkfd  Stooa/Slag 


lorktd  Sbfil 
Unvorkfd  Shell 


Vorked  Bone 
Unvorked  Bone 

BISGCLLAKOUS 

Brick/Bortar 

Fabric 

Leather 

Rut/Seed 
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T#st  Ana:  Ycst  Pr(^./215  Race  St. 


aAss 


Priijry  Fuflctiofl  CliSsiMcati^:  Sub-<r>a: 

STPJg 

STP5? 

SPTjf 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

(ninlQug  number  of  individual  forss) 

Cofltaintr  Glass 

1  (1) 

3  (1) 

-  (  ) 

4  (2) 

Flat  Glass 

-  (  ) 

3  (3) 

1  (1) 

G  (4) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HisctlUneous  Glass 

I  (1) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

13  (8) 

CCRARIC 

Holl(»are/Flatware 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

ArcliitKtural  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ristellfoeous  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  1 

1  (1) 

•Y^mTICS 

Contaiaer 

I  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Hiscellaneoas  Plastic/Rubber 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (i) 

2  (2) 

mi 


Vorbed  ( Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uncorked  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

ire^ 

llorkfd  Stons 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

Unvorkgd  Stons/Sl^ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

“  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mil 

8orke4  %el! 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uniaorled  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Nki 

borked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

fewked  Gone 

-  (  ) 

1  (I) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (!) 

trick/Korksr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  1  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  1  ) 

-  I  ) 

liut/Setd 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

3  (3) 

3  (3) 

?0?a 

4  (4) 

12  (7) 

4  (4) 

20  (4) 
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T«t  kui  aark  Prcp./784  E.  Church  St 


aASs 

PriMry  Functiofl  Clwifiotion!  Sab-irm  8TP  STP^O  TOTAL  TOTAL 

(RidiMi  iiuibir  of  iRdividutI  Torn) 


HASS 


Containr  Glass 

2  (2) 

4  (3) 

G  (5) 

Flat  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Prisstd  Glass 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

RiKtIlaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

G  (9) 

CQURIC 

Nollovari/FlaUari 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

ArchitKtural  Caraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  > 

-  (  ) 

Riscdltnaous  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

snmcTics 

Cootaiaar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

NiKtllartcovs  Plastic/Kabbtr 

-  (  ) 

-  f  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Gorkad  diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Onvorkad  Hood 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

ITOK 

Horkad  Stona 

-  (  ) 

-  f  ) 

-  (  ) 

Onvorkad  Stona/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

MELL 

Horkad  Skall 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Onvorkad  Shall 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

MNE 

Horkad  Iona 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  f  ) 

Onvorkad  koa 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

I  (1) 

1  (I) 

NISCELLAHEOUS 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

Laathar 

>  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut/Saad 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TOTAL 

2  (2) 

9  (4) 

7  (G) 
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TmI  Atm:  Bertdricks  Prc^j,/775  E.  Church  St. 


ttASS 

PriMfY  FwKtiofl  Clmificaion:  Sub-»r«i!  STP  J/  STPJ2  STP5J  TOTAL  TOTAL 
(Niiisiftyg  ef  indsYiSusl  fori*) 


Slast 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

6  (2) 

f  (3) 

Flit  61a*s 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

4  (2) 

G  (4) 

Prrsud  Gits* 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Riicilluimis  Slats 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

16  (10) 

CIIA))!C 


Hollmre/Flatvari 

1  (I) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

4  (3) 

Ar(bit3(tural  Ctrasic 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hitcsll^was  Ciraeic 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

"  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (3) 

Ceataiwr 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

■ 

-  (  ) 

Ritollaoemt  PUttic/Sobber 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Borked  diagnostic)  Hood 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HMiOirkd 

-  { ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

smf 

Horksd  Stcie 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unwiod  Stem/Slag 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

l£U 

forked  Shell 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

fo(«orkcd  Shell 

•  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

WC 

forked  kne 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

fet’e-rk®d  kas 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (i) 

9!^  i  asfffiia 

Irick/fortar 

-  ( ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

fabric 

•  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

leather 

*  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

fet/S9«d 

-  ( ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

wa 

3  (3) 

S  (5) 

14  (7) 

22  (15) 
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1 

1  T-t  irMi  -J-  Caruso  Prc3perty/770  E.  Church  St. 

aASS 

m  rriirT  fnM"" 

1  (Miaiau  »u^f  iaiivUuil  fom) 

STF 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

P  9jm 

^  CwtiiNr  81  III 

■  FUt  8U«< 

*  frtswd  81ii* 

NitciIlaiMOUi  6U<t 

n 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

1  (DMIC 

^  lollMin/riatairt 

■  ArckitKUril  Ctraaic 

Riitillntous  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

1  iwraETics 

V 

Cootaiatr 

■  WicilIaMous  fla«tic/8Mbbr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

% 

0  (0) 

wm 

■  lorktl  (lia|i»ostic)  Hood 

Qavorktd  Rood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

'  (  ) 

0  (0) 

1  iroc 

lorktd  Stoat 

■  ttworktd  StoM/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  1 
-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

MEa 

1  lorktd  Shill 

Unvorktd  Shtll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (0) 

■  KK 

lorktd  loot 

■  UoMrked  Bont 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

iiscaiAKous 

P  Brick/Mortar 

Fabric 

^  Itithir 

■  Ritt/Sttd 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

nriL 

1 

1  U) 

1  (1) 

1 

_ 
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Test  Acti! 


Selti  Property/760  E.  Church  St. 


aASS 


Pfiaarv  Fuactiw  ClassitUitififl!  Sub-wea; 

8TP7/ 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

(Sinisua  au^tr  of  individual  foTss) 

mm 

Container  fiUss 

1  <i) 

1  (1) 

Flat  Class 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

!  (1) 

Hiscellansous  Class 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

CESll^ie 

Koll(»are/Flat»are 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Archit«tural  Ccraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscdlsneous  Ceraaic 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKellweous  Plastic/Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

lisrksd  (Siagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (0) 

{irttM)rked  Uo^ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

IT^ 

Horked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  <  ) 

tl»work@d  Stcme/Slaf 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

i€li 

lorked  Siell 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

Un^rksd  Sbsll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (0) 

K 

Horked 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ibit^rked  Sene 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

9  (0) 

Irick/Stortar 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut/Ssed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (9) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 
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Twt  Atn:  Hunter  Prop7752  E.  Church  St. 

Prinrv  PuiKtioo  ClKsitic«tiw;  M-itut  8TP  73 
(HiniMi  nuaber  of  iadividual  foras) 


aASS 
TOTAL  TOTAL 


Cofltiinar  61m  5  (A)  5  (4) 

rut  61m  >  t»)  » 

Prtsud  6Usf  *  T  )  -  (  ) 

Ritctllantous  SUss  *  (  )  'll  8  15) 

COAKIC 

Hollowirt/FUtaarf  1  ID  1  D) 

Architacturil  Ctruic  ■  C  )  'll 

Hiacallwwuj  Ctruic  •  (  )  "  1  )  1  ID 


•nmcTtcs 

Cootainer 

NiKilIutous  PUftic/Rubbtr 

MKi 


-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


lorktd  (liajflostic)  Hood 
Unwrktd  Hood 


ITK 


lorktd  Stoni 
Hnvorktd  Stoot/Slag 


WBl 

lorktd  Shell 
Onvorktd  Sbtll 


-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


-  ( ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


lorktd  kae 
Ihtvorked  loot 

lISCELLAKOtS 

trick/Hortir 

Fabric 

Ltatbir 

lut/St*d 


TOTAL 


-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


7  <6)  7  (6) 
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4rs.v,  A.  caniso  Prop./750  E.  Church  St. 


frisarv  Fiwctiw  ClaiijllciiiM* 
(8i0i§{is  Bu^gr  of  icdividusl  fores) 


lU^ 

Coalsiner  SiasE 
Fist  61  SEE 
PrssEsd  SI  ass 

HiscBllantoos  Glass 

CESj^IC 

KollcBare/Flateare 
Archit«luril  Cerasic 

SiissllKiSoys  CfTSiic 

Df!.lTI€TiCI 

C^tainsr 

tjjEssllaflwus  Plastic/Bubber 

lterk»d  (ii agnostic)  toed 
fe'jtsrtsd  to*=d 

ITili 

Stws/Sief 

W&L 

torksd  ^@11 
tot-ortad  fell 

Iforted  icne 
feySftOil  I&33 

UsKlLl£i2ijK; 

if  ici/lferta? 

F^fit 

Leittor 

iut/Soed 


8TP  STPf'O  leiM. 


(?) 

35  (4) 

m  (4) 

( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

( ) 

-  {  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  { ) 

3  (1) 

3  (1) 

‘  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( > 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

"  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  i ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

- 1 ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

I  (1) 

’  (  ) 

1  (D 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

“  (  S 

•  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

*  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (1) 

39  (S) 

43  (7) 
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um 

I0M!. 


Sf  f§) 


I  Cl) 


§ 


Tfst  hrtt:  Castanea  Fire  Co.  Property 


PtiMry  Tunttiyi  Clisiifiration.  8gb-ir«: 
Autber  of  individual  forns) 


STP  t  STP  3  TOTAL 


aASS 

TOTAL 


IU88 

Container  Slats 
Hit  Glass 
Prtised  Glass 
Hiscillaneous  Glass 

COAHiC 

Bollouare/Flatware 
ArchitKtural  Ccraaic 
NiscellMeous  Ccranic 

SYXTICTICS 

Container 

Histellaneous  Plastic/Subber 


Worked  (Diagnostic)  Wood 
Unvorked  Wood 


STONE 

Worked  Stone 
Unvorked  Stooe/Slag 

SHELL 


Worked  Shell 
Unvorked  Shell 


r 

Worked  Bone 
Unvorked  Bone 

■ISCELLANEOUS 

trick/Nortar 
Fabric 
Leather 
Wut/Seed 

TAL 

I 


1  (1) 

-  (-) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

-  (-) 

2  (2) 

•  (-) 

•  (•) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  } 

1  (I) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  )  - 

(  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  )  - 

(  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  )  - 

(  ) 

•  (  ) 

•  (  )  - 

(  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

4  (4)  1 

(1) 

4  (4) 
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Haratermill  Paper  Co.  Property  Reach: 

Tfit  Powerlines  to  Coicrete  Watertank 

CtASS 

PrlBify  Function  Clissificatiw!  S«b-«r»j:  SIP  I  STP  <  STP  5  TOT^  TllTM. 

(Rinieua  nu^er  of  individoal  foras) 


Container  61ass 

S  (3) 

4  (1) 

-  (  ) 

9  (4) 

Flat  Class 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

i  (1) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  i  ) 

His^ellanoous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

11  (^) 

CfS^IC 

Holloyare/Flatuars 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Architectural  Ctrasic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

fUscelleneous  Ctrssic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

e  m 

tVMWEIIO 

Cfeitaintr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

• 

fijH8lla3'#ofJs  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

©  (©) 

lorks^j  (Biapsstic)  Hood 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  1 

-  (  ) 

e  (SI 

ITJgS 

Sharked  Stc-nc 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  i  ) 

Un’^srlsd  Steso/Slaf 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

S  (0) 

mi 

yorkod  Si@l! 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

th;uorked  S^sll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

S  (S) 

vm 

Horked  Gone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uncorked  ions 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

S  (9) 

mmimm 

lrick/^rti?r 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut/Secd 

-  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

0  (0) 

?STi. 

5  (3) 

4  (1) 

2  (2) 

11  (6) 
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Tt*t  kut  Western  Bank  Edge  Locality/Jay  St.  to  Mellingers  Prop. 

pTi>4fy  fWKUw  ClmificiUwi  U-wut  TEST  WIT  HIM. 

(HiiiiMi  Mibir  of  indiviteil  forai)  ll-A 


lua 


Cwtiintr  6lttt 

7  (5) 

7  (S) 

rut  Sim 

S  (1) 

9  (1) 

Prmcd  61m 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

mKtlluMvf  61m 

1  (2) 

8  (2) 

COMIC 

NoIlMare/flatHiri 

43  (18) 

43  (18) 

ArchitKtural  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

MiKcIlnaoui  Ceruic 

-  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

fTMnCTICS 

Coataiacr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

NiKtllaMous  PUstic/lubber 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

not 

lorlad  (Diafaettic)  Mood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

ttnoorkod  Mood 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

roc 

Marked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Omorked  Stone/Slaf 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

MELL 

larked  Well 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Onoorked  Shell 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

WE 

larked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unoorked  lone 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

iiscausnis 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

rabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

lut/Secd 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

TOTAL 

K  (29)  tf  (29) 


AASS 

TOTAL 


20  (8) 


43  (18) 


1  (1) 


•  (0) 


I  (I) 


1  (I) 


•  (0) 


•  (0) 
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Test  kui  WilliMsr  PrwertY.  Lwsr  loctBort 


PriMfY  Fuactiofl  CU$sif>c<Uon!  Sufe-wta! 
(Siiiiau?  ff  in^iYidual  forw) 


Coflttiner  SUss 
rut  lliss 
Pressed  GUss 
ilif(ell«)«<»is  6Uss 

(Gi&NIC 

Hollctfsre/rUtvars 
Arc^ite<teral  Cerssic 
RisfgUen^mjs  Ctraaic 


8Y!m€T!CS 

CmtsineT’ 

MitKellas^ms  Pltslic/Rybber 


Norlied  (&is|»estic)  Itoci! 
'feed 


Uorted  Stcfls 
Ifat^rked  St(»e/Si3f 


sen 


Horled  Sbell 
Ifaitiorked  SbeH 


Verted 

lfe!»srked  8<s?® 

8rick/Rortsr 

Fabric 

Leather 

Mut/Seed 


8TP  2  8TP  3  STP  d  WUl 


35  (20) 

2  (2) 

7  (3) 

44  (23) 

43  (3) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

44  (4) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

t  (1) 

2  (1) 

3  (2) 

-  (  ) 

23  (12) 

32  (18) 

55  (30) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

4  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

*  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (!) 

I  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

3  (2) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

1  (1) 

4  (3) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  > 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

n  (29) 

17  (31) 

47  (28) 

IGF  (74) 

Mm 

Te?a 


12  (32) 


§9  (St) 


@  (0) 


I  (1) 


b  (0) 


3  (2) 


d  (3) 


7  (4) 
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Tnt  Arti: 


Porkon^ey  fl  Property 


.fiMfY  ruKtiofl  ClminciUflftt  8uk*w#i: 
(HiniMui  iMMb»r  of  iMiviluil  foroi) 


IU9I 

Cofltiinfr  61 m 
rut  6Utf 
PrKttd  6Im 
IliKllllAOOUf  Slots 

COMIC 

Hollovaro/rUtwart 
ArchitKtvral  Ctruic 
RiKtllenious  Ctruic 

STHTNETICI 

Container 

Ritcfllanaott  Plattic/lubbor 


Rorked  (Siagoostic)  Hood 
Unworkad  Hood 


ITOC 


Horked  Stone 
Onworked  Stone/Slag 


REU 


Horked  Shell 
Unworkad  Shell 


Horked  lone 
Hnvorktd  lone 

ascaiMEous 

Irick/Hortar 

Fabric 

Leather 

Hut/Saad 


ITM. 


ahss 


8TP  1 

STP  2 

STP  3 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

2  (1) 

3  (2) 

2  (1) 

S  (4) 

S  (2) 

S  (2) 

3  (2) 

IS  (6) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

28  (10) 

10  (8) 

7  (4) 

1  (1) 

11  (13) 

-  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

19  (14) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

2  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  1 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

f  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

10  (2) 

10  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  > 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

1  (0) 

26  (12) 

23  (10) 

10  (6) 

3S  (28) 
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Ttst  Aresi 


Porkorney  #2  Property 


friaary  F«a<tiyi  ClmiHc«tiQ<ii  &A-flrni 
(Riniaue  OMa&er  of  individual  fores) 


mm 


Coatiiner  (lass 
Fiat  6lass 

Prtsssd  Class 
Hisccllasoo^js  61asf 


(Italic 


Boliesara/Flatsare 
ArcfcitKtural  Ceraait 
liscellneous  Ccraaic 


Costainr 

(fiKelliosoos  FUsti£/Rid>btr 


Borksd  (liasnoctic)  Mood 
Um^rkfd  Uo^ 


ibyggrisd  Slwi9/Sli| 


im 


Sorted  9idl 
Snmked  S^ll 


m 

lorkcd  lone 
Qnwrked  lone 

Bbisa,iMra 

trick/loftar 

Falric 

Leather 

lut/Se«d 

mci 


STP  1 

STP  3 

STP  4 

8P!  S 

UUi 

Tflia 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  42) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

*  4  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

"  4  ) 

t  42) 

-  (  ) 

I  (1) 

4  (2) 

-  (  ) 

S  (3) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

i  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

1  44) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

®  40) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

>  i  ) 

-  4  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

»  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

0  40) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  5 

-  4  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

0  40) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

"  4  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

"  4  ) 

0  40) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (I) 

1  41) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

1  41) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  C  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  (  > 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  4  ) 

0  40) 

1  (i) 

1  (1) 

4  (2) 

3  43) 

S  47) 
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T«t  Artii  ».  iontiM  Property 


CLASS 


PriMrv  FuMtiofl  CUlsificitioaJ  Sub-wiit 

8TP  1 

8P  2 

8TP  4 

8PT  S 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

(Riniiua  nuibcr  of  individuil  (otm) 

aA» 

Gontainir  81  an 

4  (3) 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

-  (  ) 

8  (5) 

‘  (  ) 

Flat  81as« 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

PrMtad  61ass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

7  (8) 

HiKallantottf  Slatt 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

I  (1) 

COtANIC 

Hollovara/FIatwari 

1  (il 

-  <  ) 

3  (3) 

-  (  ) 

4  (4) 

ArchitKtural  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

5  (5) 

RiKtllMtws  Ctruic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

SYNIMETiCI 

CMtaintr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

3  (2) 

NiKcllantous  Plastic/Rubbtr 

-  (  ) 

2  (U 

I  (1) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

un 

8ork»d  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (1) 

Unvorkid  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

9  (1) 

9  (1) 

ITHHE 

Horktd  Stoflt 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Dnvorktd  Stont/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

■Cl 

Horktd  Shtll 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (I) 

1  (1) 

Unvorkad  Skall 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Mf 

Horktd  Doflf 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (I) 

Unvorktd  lone 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

RISCFUAHEOi^ 

Drick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

"  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ltathtr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Rut/Sttd 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

"  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

THTAL 

7  (8) 

2  (1) 

8  (6) 

11  (3) 

28  (18) 
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fwmh  ffttgrtYi  Iwr  Uctoort 


Tffst  Areas 

pTiaarY  FubcUw  CUMifitiUw«  8«b-«rMs  8TP  2 
(Ilini»u3  Rutber  of  iMivitfual  forts) 


aASi 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


turn 


Container  Class 

*  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Flat  Class 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Frsssed  Class 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscollaneous  Class 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

0  (0) 

CSt^lC 

Holloeare/riatwarc 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Arckitoctural  Cerasic 

*  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

IfiscellenewE  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

"  (  ) 

0  (0) 

nausTic? 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hisosllaneosjs  Flastic/Bubber 

-  (  ) 

-  i  ) 

C  (0) 

Corked  (diagnostic)  Cood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unsorked  Bo^ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

8TC^ 

Corked  Stc^e 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Stm^/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mi 

Corked  %dl 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Untrorked  Stoll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

MfE 

Corked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Un!itorked  Ions 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Brick/Norter 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut /Seed 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

0  (0) 

1  (1)  1  (I) 
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Ttft  Arm  LuitKh  frwtrtYi  Lww  Ucbcrl 


PriMfv  FiMKtiofl  ClmifiCiUMi  SiA-wtu 
(Riniaui  tubfr  pf  indiviiMl  forw) 


8TP  1  8TP  2  8TP  3  8PT  3 


aASS 
T8TAL  TOTAL 


8U8S 


Conttintr  Slait  ~  ^ 

Flit  8Uif  •  ‘  ’ 

Prtsftd  6Im  “  (  ) 

Ritcillutout  8Ufs  '  (  ) 

COtMIC 

Hollovirt/Flitwart  1  (D 

Arckitfctural  Ctraiic  •  <  > 

NitcellMtout  Ciruic  ~  (  ) 

miTNETICS 

Cpntaintr  "  *  ^ 

NiKiIlaatPPS  Plastic/tobbtr  •  (  ) 


MOI 


liorM  (Biagpoitic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

limwrkad  Hood 

•  (  ) 

me 

Horkod  Stone 

-  (  ) 

Uowrkod  Stono/8la8 

-  (  ) 

8NEa 

Horkod  Shell 

-  (  ) 

Onvorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

MHC 

Horked  lone 

-  (  ) 

Onvorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

IISCCLLAKOUS 

Brick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

lut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

UTAL 

1  (I) 


2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

4  (2) 

1  (1) 

3  (?) 

3  (2) 

9  (3) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

(  ) 

2  (2) 

15  (7) 

3  (3) 

S  (4) 

1  (1) 

10  (9) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  U) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

11  (10) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  > 

(  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  > 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (I) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

10  (8) 

13  (9) 

8  (4) 

32  (22) 
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Ttft  Arcai 


(flinisya  Mtaber  of  iMiviiiaal  (orot) 


aASS 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


iAl. 


Cootaiofr  Olass 

17  (fi) 

17  (fi) 

rut  film 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Preised  fiUss 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

HiKtllvtsoMS  film 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

19  (8) 

KSAIilC 

Kolloyare/rUtusrs 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Architectural  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscelleoeous  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

KTfTETlCS 

Cofitaiuer 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Riscellaoeous  Plastic/Ruhier 

1  (1) 

1  <1) 

1  (1) 

9m 

fiorksd  (Giagooetic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

*  (  ) 

Uncorked 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

«ngi 

Hofsigd 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Iktwrksd  Stcne/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mu 

Horked  9i§ll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unmked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

m 

Horked  lone 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

Onuorksd  Sons 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

BimiMai 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fahric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut /Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

« &  0  yia 

20  (9) 

20  (9) 

178 


Itorktd  lone 
Unvorkt^  lone 

lISCEUiNEOUS 


4  (t)  4  (1) 

-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-()  -()  4(1) 

TIT4L 

16  (6)  16  (6) 


Irick/Nortar 

Felrit 

Leather 

Nut/Secd 


-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  )  0  (0) 
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Test  ArMi  Ptter't  Prwer^Y.  Lww  loctport 

PriMfY  Tunctioo  Clwiftcitiow;  STP  1  STP  2  STP  3  SPT  4 

(Hinieua  nuaber  of  individual  forts) 


CLASS 
TOTAi  TOTAL 


SLAT 


ContainoT  6Uss 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

Flat  61  ass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Pressed  81  ass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (i) 

RiscellaoMus  6lass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

6  (S) 

COAHIC 

Hollouare/Flatuart 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

5  (4) 

Architectural  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

I  (1) 

I  (1) 

Hiscellcneous  Ceratic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

6  (S) 

gtHTMITlCS 

Cofltaiaer 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hit(ella<)e<»is  Plastic/tubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

vm 

Horked  diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorted  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

6T!SC 

(forked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

*  (  ) 

)jnt!orked  Stone/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

6  (0) 

i£U 

Horked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

KNE 

Horked  tone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uni^rked  lone 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

2  (2) 

airajisii 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TTfAi. 

4  <3) 

2  (2) 

4  (3) 

4  (4) 

14  (12) 
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Tttt  Athi 


ja.  Baglert  Pnyerty 


aASS 


hittn  Fi(»cU«i  C>wMUt^ia!»  fck-«rM: 

8TP  1 

RTF  2 

9PT  3 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

(RiniMt  Muhtr  tf  intfiviRMl  forii) 

IU8I 

CMtiiMr  11  m 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

4  (3) 

S  (4) 

FUt  81m 

-  (  1 

-  (  ) 

S  (1) 

S  (1) 

FrKud  61m 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  1 

-  (  I 

12  (7) 

HiKcIImout  81m 

-  (  1 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

COMIC 

Rollwarc/Flitwm 

2  (1) 

1  (I) 

4  (2) 

7  (4) 

ArckitKturil  CtrMic 

>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  U) 

1  (1) 

13  (7) 

RiKiIlNNVt  Cvruic 

-  (  ) 

-  i  ) 

s  ai 

3  (2) 

mmETia 

Caataiftfr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

8  (0) 

RiKtllMtOM  PlMtic/Inbbtr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

ON 

lorktd  (6ii|aottic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Rnwrktd  Rood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

- 1 ) 

-  (  ) 

ITOi 

lorktd  Stom 

-  <  > 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

“  (  k 

I  (0) 

tMorktd  8t0M/Sl«t 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  ( ) 

•  (  ) 

lELl 

lorkcd  Skill 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

- 1 ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (0) 

SMorkid  Skill 

-  (  ) 

-  I  ) 

-  ( 1 

-  (  ) 

IME 

lorkid  looi 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  1 

28  (2) 

iMorkid  loM 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

23  (t) 

28  (2) 

RIlCaUKOUS 

Irick/Rortir 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  1 

1  (I) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  C  1 

-  (  ) 

Liakbir 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  1 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Rut/Sud 

IRTAL 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

-  (  ) 

4  (4) 

•  1  ) 

45  (11) 

-  C  ) 

57  (17) 
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TnI  Arta:  Lwq  ProctrU.  lover  loclioort 

PriMfY  Twctiwi  Cl«ssitic«tiQ<»  Sub-area:  STP  I 

(Htnieua  nusber  of  individual  font) 


SiSi 


Container  Slats  -  (  ) 

Flat  Slsss  -  (  ) 

Pressed  Slats  -  (  ) 

Hitcallaneous  Slats  -  (  ) 

CCRMIC 

Hollovare/Flatuart  1  (1) 

ArchitKtural  Ceraiic  -  (  ) 

Histelleneous  Ceraaic  -  (  ) 

STNTISTICS 

Container  -  (  ) 

Hitctllaneout  PI attic /Rubber  -  (  ) 

INS 

Horkad  (Diagnostic)  (food  -  (  ) 

Unmked  Hood  1  (1) 

STGIE 

Horked  Stone  -  (  ) 

Uni^ofked  Stone/Slag  -  (  ) 

SUL 

Horked  ftell  -  (  ) 

UftMrktd  Shell  -  (  ) 

KtS 

Horked  lone  -  (  ) 

Unv^rked  Bone  1  (1) 

SiiSllMKi 

Irick/Knrtar  1  (1) 

Fabric  -  (  ) 

leather  -  (  ) 

Hut/Seed  -  (  ) 


Tsm 

4  (4) 


aAss 

STP  2  STP  3  6PT  4  TOTAL  TOTAL 


-  ( ) 

8  (4) 

-  (  ) 

8  (4) 

-  ( ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

2  (i) 

It  (S) 

i  (1) 

8  (4) 

1  (1) 

11  (7) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (!) 

12  (8) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

3  (1) 

1  (1) 

4  (2) 

4  (2) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

8  (1) 

4  (1) 

16  (4) 

16  (4) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (3) 

4  (2) 

32  (14) 

8  (5) 

48  (25) 
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Tnt  krui 


Hoi  ft  Prootr^y.  Low  loctootl 


PriMrv  Fimttion  ClmificiUom  SuI-wm: 
(Rifliwtf  ■Nbtr  of  itdividual  foris) 


8TP  I 


aASS 
TOTAL  TOTAL 


tUM 


Conttittr  ilus  1  (1)  1 

flit  Olm  •  <  )  *  <  ) 

PrNttd  oust  ■  <  J  ^  J 

HitctlltAtottS  Slits  ■  (  )  *  (  1  I  111 

COUfllC 

Htllooiri/FUtoiri  -  f  >  ■  <  ) 

Archittcltril  Ctriaic  ■  f  )  *  <  1 

Hitctllentout  Ctruic  ■  (  )  “  f  1  0  10) 

VfMTICTICS 

ContiiKir  “  1  )  "  1  ^ 

HiKiIlMtovs  Pliftic/Rvbbtr  -  (  )  f  )  •  (•) 


liorkfd  (Oiigtottic)  Hood 
OovorM  Hood 

ITfltE 

HorM  Stoftt 
UmotM  StoM/SIig 

■ELL 

Horktd  Shell 
Unoorktd  Shell 


-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


(forked  lone 
Uovorked  Bone 

lIStfLLANEOUS 

Brick/Kortir 

Fibric 

Leatlier 

Hut/Sced 


-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


T»st  ArMi 


KrMBtr  PrMtrty.  Uvr  Icctoort 


aASS 

TOTAL 


Priwry  FwkUw  Clmificitioi:  M-uui  8TP  I  TOTAL 

(Hinisue  nuabsr  of  individusi  forts) 


Containir  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Flat  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Prtssfd  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  1 

Hiscillantous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

catAfiic 

Nollooare/Flatwart 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

ArckitKtural  Coraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

NisccHfaeous  Ctruic 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

GTifTHETICS 

Containtr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nisrtllanoous  Plastic/Rubbtr 

m 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Horkid  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorkod  Good 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

r@i 

Vorkod  St  (^3 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uns^rkoi  8ton§/Sie| 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

iai 

Gorkod  Skill 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unworkod  Skell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (D> 

Uorkid  loni 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorkid  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Brick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Loatber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

lut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TOT^ 


I  (1)  I  (I) 
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T«t  Atmi  Kardmer  Property  ,  Lwm  Lochoft 


CLASS 

frtMrv  fuftctioa  ClwlfUiUofli  W-irMt  8TP  I  TOTAL  TOTAL 

(Rinitua  iMkir  of  iatfiviSval  (orat) 


IU8t 


CootiiNr  SUtt 

rut  81  Mt 

httstd  6Ittt 
Ritctlltoaous  Siass 

COMIC 

Rolloairi/riatvart 
ArchitKtural  Caraaic 
RiKtlleatouf  Caruic 

•nmcTics 

Contaiaar 

NiKtllaoaoas  Plaftic/Rubbtr 

■01 

lorketf  (li^aoftic)  Hootf 
OnvorkH  HooR 

ITONE 

Korkad  Stoat 
Oaworktd  Stoaa/SIaf 

WEU 

Oorktd  Shell 
Unworktd  Shall 


lorktd  knc 
Unvorked  loot 

RISCaLANEOUS 

Irick/llortar 

Fabric 

Laather 

Rut/Saad 

TOTAL 


1  (1)  1  (t) 

-  (  )  -  i) 

-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  )  Id) 


1  (I)  1  (1) 

-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  <  )  -  f  )  Id) 


-  (  ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


r  I  ) 

>  I  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


) 

)  0  (0) 


-  ( ) 

-  (  )  1(0) 


-  ( ) 

-  ( ) 

-  ( ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


1  (2)  2  (2) 
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Teti  Arsj.  Raible  PrcpertyAiOckkeepers  House 


O.ASS 


Prisjry  PiuKtio^  Clmificition;  Sub*irf<! 
(Rinieue  Mtbsr  of  individual  foris) 

8TP  2 
(Side 

Boor) 

STP  3 
(Side 

B^r) 

STP  4 
(Bottoo 

of  Lffif*!) 

STP  5 

^T  C 
(Side 

1) 

STP  7 

(Lover 

T0Ta  fOlfel 

Container  Class 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

22  (S) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

22  (§) 

Flat  (lass 

2  (I) 

-  (  ) 

4  (2) 

-  (  ) 

3  (I) 

-  (  ) 

9  (4) 

Pressed  Class 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (!) 

»  «  ) 

I  (!) 

Nistellaneous  Class 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

3  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

I  (1) 

5  (3)37(11) 

CGUflIC 

Hollouare/riatuarc 

3  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (3) 

3  (1) 

9  (g) 

ArcbitKtural  Ceraaic 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Histslleneous  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2)  13(9) 

*?HMT!CS 

Cofitaiaer 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

"  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscallafie<His  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  •(  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  k 

2  (2)  l(@) 

Rorted  (liajnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

iinrnrked  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0(0) 

tm 

lorked  Stose 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Snt^rked  Stm/Slaf 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1)  1(1) 

MEU 

Horked  Sbell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

Hntrorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  C  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  )  1(6) 

VM 

Corked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

>  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

(int^rk^  lone 

4  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

i  (1) 

-  (  ) 

S  (2)  S(2) 

SIMLLMSi 

Rrick/liortar 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  4  ) 

-  ( ) 

»  (  ) 

2  (1) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Rut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  )  2(1) 

TOTfy. 

iO  (5) 

3  (2) 

29  (II) 

2  (2) 

12  (9) 

4  (2) 

CO  (31) 
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Ttsl  Ar»4i  S«ndtrt  ProowtY.  Ibow  loctoort 


PriMfY  FwkUw  ClistificiUw;  8uk-»«j  8TP  I  8TP  2 
(Riniwu  iiuibir  of  iadividul  font) 


8US8 


Contiinir  61  ui 

28  (11) 

12  (8) 

40  (19) 

FUt  6Uts 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Riscellaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

CERAMIC 

Holloware/FlaUare 

-  (  ) 

16  (7) 

16  (7) 

Arcliitectural  Geratic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiscelleoNus  Ceraeit 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

SraTHETICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

KiKcIlantoos  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

mi 

Itorked  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

linvorked  8o^ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

nine 

Gorked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unwjrkcd  Stone/Slag 

-  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

SNELL 

Itorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

DONE 

Vorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

HISCaLANEOUS 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut/Sced 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

TSTM. 

28  (11)  33  (19)  61  (30) 


aASS 

TOTAL 


43  (21) 


16  (7) 


1  (1) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


1  (1) 


0  (0) 
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T6«t  Ar«ai 


(Hinisus  nusber  of  individual  fornt) 


euss 


Container  Slass 

14  (7) 

9  (5) 

23  (12) 

Flat  Glass 

4  (1) 

2  (1) 

6  (2) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Niscellaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

30  (15) 

CEMHIC 

Hollouare/Flatuare 

6  (4) 

4  (3) 

10  (7) 

Arthitcctural  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

nisrelleneous  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

10  (7) 

SYKTliTICS 

Container 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

9m 

Uorked  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

t^wksd  Good 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

STfM 

ikirked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ufliiorked  Stone/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

8€U 

(forked  Sbell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unijorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

1W8£ 

Uorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unaorksd  Bene 

1  (1) 

8  (I) 

9  (2) 

9  (2) 

mmimm 

Brick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

leiAi 


25  (13)  26  (12)  51  (25) 
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TMt  Ariii 


Allisoo/Hobbs  Prqyerty 


Pritirv  FbikUoh  ClmifioUwt  Suk-wiii 
(Ninitui  Butbtr  of  forw) 


CLASS 

TOTAL  TOTAL 


Cootoincr  Olni 
Flit  6Im 
PrMHd  oust 
HiKiIlineous  Glass 

CERAillC 

(tonoyare/riatvari 
ArchitKtural  Ciraaic 
HiKoUmeous  Coruic 

IVNTICTICS 

Container 

HisttUanoous  PUstic/Rubbar 


-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 
-  (  ) 


-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


4  (4)  4  (4) 

-  (  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  )  4  (4) 


-  (  ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


Oorked  (diagnostic)  Hood 
Onoorkod  Oood 


ITOK 


Vorkad  Stone 
IJnvorked  Stcot/Slag 


MBX 


Oorked  ^ell 
Unvorksd  Shell 


•OK 


Oorked  lone 

Unvorked  lone 

IISCELLAKOUS 

Irick/liortar 
Fabric 
Leather 
Nut /Seed 


-  (  ) 

•  (  )  0  (0) 


-  <  )  -  (  ) 

-  (  )  -  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 

>  (  )  0  (0) 


-  (  ) 

-  (  )  0  (0) 


>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1)  1  (1) 


Harris  Property 


Tett  Arta: 

Priaarv  Function  Clmificatioi  Sub-arwi  8TP  I  8TP  2  8TP  4  8PT  6 
(Riiiiatu  Mtbsr  of  inlividiial  font) 


a.Ass 
T8TM.  TOm 


IU8S 


Cootainor  Slats 

-  ( ) 

1  (1) 

4  (2) 

1  (1) 

i  (4) 

rut  Class 

-  ( ) 

G  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (2) 

Prassed  Glass 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

"  (  ) 

HiKSllanoous  Glass 

-  ( ) 

4  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (1) 

14  (7) 

CERMIIC 

Kollowara/riatwan 

-  ( ) 

4  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (2) 

ArckitKtural  Ccraoic 

-  ( ) 

1  (1) 

I  (1) 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

RistellNOMS  Ctraaic 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (4) 

snmetcs 

Coatainar 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Niscallaoaotis  PUstit/Rubber 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (9) 

W» 

lor  ted  diagnostic)  Hood 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Un«s«rked  Ho^ 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

irsK 

Hofkad  StMS 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Inerted  Stcsa/SU§ 

-  ( ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  ({) 

1  (!) 

MEU 

Horkad  Shell 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hnwrked  Si^ll 

-  ( ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (i) 

1  (1) 

9m 

Horkad  lone 

-  ( ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Unwkad  8<»e 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

7  (1) 

1  (1) 

9  (3) 

9  (4) 

Irick/ltertar 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Fabric 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Last her 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut/Saed 

-  ( ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

mil 

2  (2) 

19  (10) 

12  (4) 

2  (2) 

38  (IB) 
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Ttst  Aru: 


1.  liiUim  ProotrtT.  Upper  IgckMtj 


PriMfy  FuBctiofl  Clwi(i«ti(wi  Sub-ana: 
(Hiniaua  nuabtr  of  individual  forus) 


8LA8S 


Container  Slats 
Flat  Glass 
Pressed  Glass 
Nitctllantous  Glass 

CEKMIC 

Kollovare/Flatuare 
Architectural  Ceraaic 
NiKellcneout  Ceraaic 

SVIITHITICS 

Container 

Hiscallsitous  Plastic /Rubber 


nos 


forked  (Diainostic)  food 
Unuorked  food 


STon 


forked  Stone 
Unworked  Stone/Slag 


KELL 


forked  Shell 
Unuorked  Shell 


forked  Itme 
Unvorked  Sene 

Niscauiioiis 

Brick/Nor tar 
Fabric 
Leather 
Nut /Seed 


TOTAL 


CLASS 


STP  I 

STP  2 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

3  (2) 

1  (1) 

4  (3) 

-  {  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

7  (3) 

3  (3) 

1  (i) 

4  (4) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (4) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

17  (1) 

17  (1) 

17  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

7  (G) 

21  (4) 
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28  (11) 

T«st  hrm  Barzona  Property .  Umi?  Loctiort 

PriMry  FwKtiw  Clmifkitiooi  Sub-4rt««  8TP  1  8TP  2  8TP  3 
(NiniBua  mtsisfr  of  individusl  foros) 


mm.  TflT^i 


iu^ 


Contiinor  (last 

9  (5) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

11  (G) 

Flat  Slass 

8  (2) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

9  (3) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

HisceUane^ue  Glass 

I  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

23  (13) 

CEfiddtIC 

Holloyare/Tlatwsre 

2  (2) 

9  (S) 

1  (1) 

12  (G) 

Arckitoctural  Ciraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

‘  (  ) 

HiscellMfOtts  Ceraaic 

-  <  1 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

12  (i) 

8YMT1€TIC8 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

NiKellanoous  Plastic /Rubber 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

mm 

lorked  (biajoostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unw)rlttd  liood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

nm. 

Rorled  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

ttnuorked  Stone/Si  a§ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

leu 

yorked  Siell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

tfe^rked  Glioll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

0  (0) 

MWE 

Uorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Cntsorked  lone 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (1  ) 

4  (1) 

4  (1) 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

21  (11) 

9  (S) 

10  (G) 

40  (23) 
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Twt  kmi  Swartz-i^  Property. 


ClASS 


PriMfv  rwKtiw  ClmitUiUom  8«fc*«rMt 

8TP  1 

8TP  2 

8TF  3 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

(Hiniaua  Mobtr  of  iMtvidoal  foroi) 

ftASi 

ContiiMT  81  m 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

3  (1) 

5  (2) 

Flit  81m 

1  (1) 

3  (1) 

1  (1) 

S  (3) 

FrKMd  61m 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

HiKtllmcout  81m 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

11  (6) 

COMIC 

NolIooiro/FIatwiri 

2  (2) 

8  (5) 

1  (1) 

11  (8) 

ArchitKtvril  Coraotc 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

fliKillMOoai  Coratic 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

12  (9) 

mmcTiGi 

Cootiiaer 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

8  (0) 

RiKallanaottf  Plastic/Kubktr 

MO 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Borktd  diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Unwrltd  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

trnc 

Horked  StMi 

-  (  ) 

•  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

tJnoorkod  Stoof/Slag 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

VEIL 

Horked  Mell 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Uneorktd  Sholl 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

NIC 

Horked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

Uneorked  B<»)e 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

•  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

liismMim 

Hrick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut/SMd 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

NTAL 

4  (4) 

18  (10) 

S  (3) 

25  (17) 
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Cwtiincr  tiast 

8  (4) 

B  (5) 

2S  (10) 

41  (19) 

rut  6U«s 

7  (2) 

3  (2) 

3  (1) 

15  (5) 

Pr»ss«d  Glati 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiicallanMus  Glass 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

57  (23) 

COMIC 

Hollottarc/riatwarf 

20  (10) 

5  (5) 

1  (1) 

20  (16) 

Architsctural  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

NisctllMMMS  Ctraaic 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

3  (3) 

29  (19) 

svimeics 

Coatainir 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Riscallaftaws  Plastic/Rub^r 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

008 

Hortad  (Biafiiostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Un^rked  liood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

STIM 

Oorkad  Stcae 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

linf^rksd  Stm^a/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

msn 

forked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Dnti^orksd  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

forked  ioae 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uneorked  Bone 

3  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

5  (3) 

5  (3) 

Brick/fortar 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

lut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

TIM 

40  (19) 

21  (IS) 

32  (15) 

93  (49) 
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Container  6Uss 

4  (1) 

28  (IS) 

3  (2) 

3S  (18) 

Flat  glass 

2  (1) 

8  (2) 

1  (1) 

11  (4) 

Pressed  Class 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Miscellaneous  Class 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

3  (1) 

S  (2) 

52  (2S) 

CCtAMG 

Hollouare/Flatuare 

8  (6) 

-  (  ) 

6  (3) 

14  (9) 

Architectural  Ctratic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKtlleoeous  Ceraeic 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

13  (10) 

SYHTMETICO 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Miscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

nn 

Uorked  (Diagnostic)  Mood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

linuorksd 

-  I  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

8TGSE 

Uorked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Untrorked  Stone/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

MEU 

Uorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

HME 

Uorked  Bone 

•-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

RISCELLAMEOUS 

Brick/Mortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

TOTAL 


IS  (9)  39  (19)  IS  (9) 
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69  (37) 


Test  Arias  T.  Probit  Pronirtv.  Upper  Lockoort 

aASS 

Priiary  FuncUoo  Clatsidcation:  Sub-area:  STP  1  TOTAL  TOTAL 

(Hiniiua  nuaber  of  individual  fores) 


SUSS 


C«itainer  Glass 

4  (2) 

4  (2) 

Flat  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (2) 

(HAfllC 

Holloware/Flatware 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

Architectural  Ceraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Riscellenaous  Ceraeic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

SYMTISTICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

niscellanoous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Vorted  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unwfeed  Good 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

srnc 

Gorked  St<»)e 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Stooe/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

EMai 

Gorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unwrked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

me 

Gorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Sons 

4  (1) 

4  (1) 

4  (1) 

Brick/Rortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut /Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TOTAL 


10  (4)  10  (4) 
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TMt  kfut  Eiwnhmr  ProQtrtv.  >hor  l«toort — 

PriMrv  FimkU^  ClmUlctUoni  SuI-wmj  STP  I 
(HiRiffin  mt9T  of  ioiividuil  forii) 


TOTAL 


aASS 

TOTAL 


ILA8I 


Contiioer  Olass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Flat  Olass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Profsed  6Ust 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Risctllancous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

CEIAMIC 

Hollovare/Flatvare 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Architfctural  Ccraiic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

niscellssigiHis  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

snmcTics 

Coataincr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Niscellanms  Plastic/Rubber 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

OO 

Iterked  (Diagnostic)  Good 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Uovorkod 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

troE 

Korked  StcAO 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorkod  Stona/Slag 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Ka 

Gorktd  Shell 

-  (  ) 

«  (  ) 

Unverkod  ^11 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

NK 

Uorked  Soite 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Onverkad  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

HimiAlEOItS 

Irick/Hortar 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Rut/Seod 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

TOTAL 

2  (2) 

2  (2) 
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T«t  Arw:  Rickard  #2  Property  |ppgy  Uxkpoft 


aASS 

Priaifv  functiofl  Clwificition;  Sub-art*:  8TP  1  8TP  2  TOTM.  TOTAL 

(Hinitua  aueber  of  individual  forts) 


Containtr  Slats 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Flat  Glass 

G  (2) 

1  (1) 

7  (3) 

Prttstd  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKtliantous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

7  (3) 

CEMMIC 

Hollouari/riatvarc 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

ArcbitKtural  Ctruic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hisrelltnaous  Ctraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

SYMTliTICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Riscellaoeous  Plastic/Rubbtr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

liorktd  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

ITOHE 

Horktd  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Onuorktd  Stone/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

tei 

Horktd  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Utiwrktd  9:«11 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

ns 

Horktd  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uniiorksd  Bone 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

RimSiSii 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut/Setd 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

T8?«L 

7  (3) 

3  (2) 

10  (S) 
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Itenlier  Prwtrtyt  Uwer  lockpor^ 


Tnt  Ar»«: 

PriMfY  ruxtiw  Clwifiotiwt  8ub-«rta: 
(Hinitw  MMtbtr  of  individual  forts) 


aiss 


Container  Glass 
Flat  Glass 
Pressed  Glass 
Hiscellanecus  Glass 

COMIC 

Hollouare/Flatvare 
Arcbitectural  Ceraaic 

Hiscellffieous  Ceraaic 

mmeTics 

Container 

Niscellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 


ms» 


dorked  (BiaDROstic)  Rood 
IMwirked  He^ 


ITOIE 


itrked  Stone 
Itnwrked  Stone/Slag 


mu. 


tiorked  ^ell 
Unvorked  Shell 


Vorked  Bone 
Unuorked  Bone 

aietsuMRi 

Irick/Rortar 
Fabric 
Leather 
Rut /Seed 


TtTM. 


CLASS 

8TP  1  STP  2  TOTAL  TOTAL 


2  (2) 

4  (2) 

8  (4) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

2  (2) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

S  (7) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

3  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

4  (3) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

5  (S) 

8  (5) 

13  (10) 
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8TP  1  8IP  2 


Q.m 

TOTAL 


SUSS 


Container  61  ass 

I  (1) 

i  (1) 

2  (2) 

Flat  Glass 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellane^s  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

4  (3) 

CEfiStllC  ' 

Hollovare/Flatvare 

2  (i) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

ArchitKtural  Ccraeic 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Hiscelleoeoiis  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

SKTHETICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hisccllanecue  PIastic/tu&l;er 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

i  n 

Horked  (Diagnostic)  Good 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ibiwrksd  Go^ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

GTQ^ 

forked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Gmiorked  Stons/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

f  U 

forked  Stiell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unnorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

ts& 

forked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Bwie 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

i 

Brick/Nortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fatric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Mut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

1  IL 

7  (5) 

I  (1) 

8  (6) 
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Tfst  kut  Riggle/Rote  Property _ _ 

aAss 

PriMfv  ftt&ctisa  Clmifitittwi  W-«m:  STP  I  8TP  2  TOTAL  TOTAL 

THiniwi  *«ibir  of  iodividuil  font) 


IU8S 


Coatsioor  61 m 

4  (4) 

11  (S) 

19  (9) 

rut  6Uss 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

PrMiod  SUss 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

diKoUifloous  61«c( 

-  (  ) 

*  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

17  (11) 

COABIC 

Hollowaro/flatvart 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

Archits<t)iral  Ctraoic 

*  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

EfiKtHcomt  Comic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

onmETi^ 

Contaifior 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

SiKtIlasHms  PUfttc/Robbor 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

6  (0) 

Bm 

@orks4  (lisgoostic)  Rood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unwrttd  liood 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

ITM 

iarkcd  St(^t 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

tbmrked  Stooo/Slag 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (0) 

MEU 

Uorktd  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Onworkod 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

NK 

Korkcd  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unwrksd  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

KIKmMIM 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Rut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

1  <1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

TOTAL 

S  (S)  IS  (9)  21  (14) 
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Tf*t  ArMt  Haussener/J.  Hanna  Property 


aAss 

M&arv  FaKtion  ClMtificitiow!  M-aria:  8TP  I  STP  2  STP  3  T6TSI  TSTM. 

(RiniM  BMhtr  of  individual  forn) 


SL^ 


Coataintr  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Flat  Glass 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

4  (2) 

G  (4) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

G  (4) 

CQtMIC 

HollMare/Flateare 

3  (2  ) 

1  (I) 

8  (G) 

12  (9) 

ArckitKtural  Ccraiic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Riscelleneous  Cereaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

12  (9) 

GWfneics 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  1 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ristellantoes  Plastic/tnbfeer 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

-  (  ) 

2  (2) 

2  (2) 

SSB 

Gerlod  (Giagnostic)  Rood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Gnvorknd  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

ITQS 

Ifcrkod  Stcse 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Rnucrksd  Slorts/Slsf 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

BIELl 

lorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Bnvorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

WS. 

forked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

si'imusii 


Brick/fortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Rut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

1  (1) 

T3T^ 

4  (3) 

4  (4) 

15  (10) 

23  (17) 
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T«l  hreti  Stem/W.  Hanna  Property 


CLASS 

Prturv  Function  Clmificitiont  8ub*<r«ii  SURFACE  STP  3  SPT  4  TOTAL  TOTAL 

(Hiniaui  nueber  of  individual  fornt) 


IU8S 


Contiintr  Slats 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

3  (2) 

Flat  Slass 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

I  (1) 

2  (2) 

Prasscd  Slats 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKtllancous  Slass 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

6  (5) 

CERAMIC 

Koilovars/Flatuare 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

I  (1) 

Architectural  Ccraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Mi  sc el I tfl nous  Ceraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

SYNTHETICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Miscellaneous  PI attic /Rubber 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

KOI 

Horked  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Ho^ 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

fTHi 

Horked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Stonc/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

WELL 

Horked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

“  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorked  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

NME 

Horked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  lone 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

2  (0) 

MIStELLASOUS 

Irick/Mortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

*  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut /Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TITAL 


4  (3)  2  (2)  4  (3) 
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10  (8) 


tmi  *rMj  PrMtrh 


aASS 

friMrv  Functiofl  Clwifititioo;  8«b-«r#u  8TP  I  STP  2  T07M.  TOTAL 

(Riiiitii  ausler  of  inRividyal  forn) 


aiASS 


Ceotaiiwr  6Ust 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Flat  (laeis 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Frotsed  6!ass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  <  ) 

MiKollanoooe  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

cmic 

Mollware/Flatuare 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

2  (I) 

ArcbitMtural  CKaaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

llisceH«i»ms  Coraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

2  (!) 

STOETICS 

Cwtsiri^f 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

NiscoIIaesous  PlasUc/to&^r 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Vorkod  (Biagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ibworksd  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

iT!S 

UorM  StM3 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unsorked  Stona/SIag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

wei 

Horled  Shell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Untiled  Sbsll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

K«E 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mmxmm 

Brick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut /Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Tiii. 


1  (I)  2  (1)  3  (2) 
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TmI  Arsis  Probtt  Fin  Prootrtv 

EdMIX-teilM  It  »!t  f i-tili W!  Sub-irti:  8TP  2 

(RiRiMw  nuitisr  of  individuil  font) 


aASS 
TOTAL  TOTAL 


•JM 


Contiiner  Siist 

9  (3) 

9  (3) 

Flit  Slits 

2  (I) 

2  <I) 

Prststd  Slits 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKillMtout  Sim 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

11  (4) 

CERAMIC 

Kollovars/Flitvari 

-  <  ) 

-  (  ) 

ArchitKtural  Caraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hitcsllentous  Ceruic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

SVNTMETiCS 

Cofltaincr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

nitcsllaoooof  Plattic/Rubbsr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

IBOl 

Oorksd  (Biagnottic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ibivorksd  Mood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

STOHE 

Uorked  Stooe 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

UitMrktd  Stons/Slig 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

iiU 

Oorktd  Shtll 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unvorksd  Shall 

■  <  > 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

lOIE 

Sorktd  Sofie 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

linwrked  Bone 

S  (1) 

S  (1) 

S  (1) 

RlSCELLAtCOUS 

Irick/Nortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Kut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TOTAL 


IS  (S)  16  (5) 
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Twt  Iffut  R.D./I.  Packer  Prc^rty 


a,Ass 


PrtMry  Function  Clmificition:  Sub-artn: 

8TP  1 

8TP  2 

STP  4 

STP  3 

STP  G 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

(Riniaua  nuefeer  of  individual  foras) 

sutss 

Contiinar  Glass 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

2  (1) 

5  (3) 

Flat  Glass 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

2  (I) 

3  (1) 

I  (2) 

IG  (5) 

Pressed  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

i  (1) 

Riscellaneous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

22  (9) 

CEMRIC 

Hoi lovare/FIat vara 

G  (4) 

4  (2) 

-  (  ) 

2  (1) 

-  (  ) 

12  (7) 

Architectural  Ceruic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscelleneous  Caraaic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

12  (7) 

IMKETICS 

Container 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

HiKellaneous  Plastic /Rubber 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

KO 

Horked  (Diagnostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unuorked  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

STOHE 

Horked  Stone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uftvorked  Stone/Slag 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  > 

0  (0) 

SHBl 

Horked  Stell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

linworkcd  Shell 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

*  (  ) 

‘  (  ) 

0  (0) 

vm 

Horked  lone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Ifatuorked  Bone 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mmimm 

Irick/Hortar 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

Fabric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Leather 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

-  (  ) 

Nut/Seed 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

TCTM. 

(  (4) 

9  (4) 

2  (1) 

7  (4) 

10  (3) 

34  (IB) 
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Tnt  kriii 


Qween’i  >uw  Rupert/Connelley  Prcp./Str.  11 


PriMrv  rufxtiw  ClmifitiUo*;  8ub-«t»: 
(Hinivua  ftuitier  of  individual  fornt) 


IU8t 

Cmt liner  61  ass 
flat  Slass 
Pressed  Blass 
Hisctllaocous  61ass 

dRMIC 

HsllGuire/riatuare 
ArchitKtural  Ctraaic 
SfiKelleneous  Coraaic 

8YHTHETIC8 

ContaiBfr 

Hiscellantous  Plastic /Rubber 

borked  (Biajnostic)  Hood 

ikuorked  IkMMi 

STOK 

forked  Stdse 
fouorked  St(m«/Sla9 

sea 

forked  9tell 
fouorked  Shell 

NK 

forked  lone 

bmMtrkcd  Idte 

HiSCELLMOyS 

Brick/Hortar 

fabric 

Leather 

fot/Seed 

TOTAL 


8TP  1  STP  2  TOTAL 


5  (3) 

11  (6) 

16  (S) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

to  (1) 

10  (1) 

S  (1) 

-  (  ) 

5  (1) 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

-  (  1 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

-  (  ) 

3  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

>  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

17  (8) 

22  (8) 

39  (16) 

CLASS 

TOTAL 


17  (10) 


3  (2) 


10  (1) 


6  (2) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


0  (0) 


3  (I) 
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T#st  ArNi  Im  Chapnan  Prop./  Str.  Ill 

PriMry  Fwctiofl  Clmlficttlwi!  SuA-wm!  8TP  2  8TP  3  STP  4 
(IhniMa  nttiAtr  of  iMiviliil  forts) 


CLASS 

TOTAl 


8U8S 


Cootsinor  61m 

3  (!) 

3  (I) 

6  (3) 

12  (S) 

riot  61m 

12  (2) 

2  (1) 

18  (2) 

32  (S) 

Proisod  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Riscollafloous  Glass 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

44  (10) 

eCEAMIC 

Nollovaro/riatvaro 

S  (3) 

-  (  ) 

3  (2) 

8  (3) 

Arckitcctural  Ctraiic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hiscellnifoos  Ceratic 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

1  (1) 

9  (G) 

8M1STICI 

Cootaiaor 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Niscfllanoots  Plastic/6ul)l)tr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mm 

Norktil  (DiagRostic)  Hood 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Unwrked 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

ITCHE 

lorked  Sto»s 

1  (1) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

1  (1) 

Qswrkod  Gtons/Slaf 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  {  ) 

1  (0 

•CU. 

Horkod  Stiell 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Umwrksd  8k@Il 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

mi 

Horkod  Ions 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Uni^rksd  6«)8 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

0  (0) 

Irick/Hortar 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Fakric 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

•  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

LoatHsr 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

Hut/Stod 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  (  ) 

-  {  ) 

6  (0) 

78Ta 

21  (7) 

S  (2) 

28  (8) 

34  (17) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  metal  artifact  assemblage  represents  %  of  the  total 

artifacts  recovered  during  Phase  I  excavations.  This  assemblage 
includes  nails,  can  fragments,  coins  and  various  hardware  items,  as 
well  as  many  unidentifiable  ferrcus  concretions.  Many  of  the 
recognizable  items  (e.g.  nails  and  cans),  exhibit  a  state  of 
preservation  so  poor  as  to  render  them  almost  useless  as  diagnostic 
items.  By  far,  the  largest  identifiable  portion  of  the  assemblage 
consists  of  nails  and  nail  fragments  (49.7  V.)  .  Cans  constitute  only  a 
small  part  of  the  overall  total  (5.5  X) ,  but  if  well  preserved,  can  be 
quite  useful  temporal  indicators.  Although  only  four  coins  were 
recovered  during  the  excavations,  they  represent  the  most 
unquestionably  reliable  source  of  temporal  placement  because  a  date  is 
pressed  on  the  coin  at  the  time  of  minting.  This  mint  date  can  be  used 
as  a  terminus  post  quern  for  any  material  recovered  in  association  with 
these  coins.  Also  items  made  of  stainless  steel  and  aluminum  appear  in 
the  assemblage,  and  may,  like  the  coins,  be  dated  and  used  as  a  date 
after  which  associated  items  were  deposited. 

Temporal  placement  of  the  artifacts  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Assigning  dates  to  the  recovered  items  is  merely  a-single  step  in  the 
process  of  reconstructing  the  1 ifeways  of  the  people  that  deposited 
the  items  that  have  been  recovered  and  inhabited  the  area  in  the  past. 
Ideally,  past  social  ,  economic  and  ethnic  situations  can  be  better 
understood  through  the  analysis  of  these  items,  and  their  subsequent 
interpretation.  Only  by  incorporating  the  analysis  of  the  metal 
assemblage  with  that  of  the  other  types  (e.g.  glass,  bone,  ceramics, 
wood),  and  treating  this  complete  assemblage,  not  as  representative  of 
a  distinct  slice  (or  many  slices)  in  time,  but  as  a  part  of  a 
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continuing  process  of  human  development,  can  we  hope  to  fully  realize 
the  socio-economic  value  of  this  material  . 


ANALYTICAL  METHODOLOGY 

The  survey  encompassed  many  distinct  geographic,  political , 
economic  and  social  locations  in  the  Lock  Haven/Lockport  area,  thus 
the  metal  artifacts  were  sorted  first  by  location,  and  then  by 
properties  within  each  location  so  as  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the 
analysis  and  to  reveal  any  variation  in  empirical  patterns  between 
locations.  The  artifacts  were  sorted  and  counted  by  morphological  type 
within  each  test  pit  for  each  property  represented  in  the  study,  and 
any  diagnostic  items  were  noted  for  later  analysis.  (The  counts  reveal 
any  concentrations  of  particular  artifact  types  that  exist,  and  are 
useful  in  interpreting  inter-locational  variation).  In  turn,  any 
artif actual  variation  that  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  locations  may 
be  thought  of  as  indications  of  ethnic  or  socio-economic  variation 
between  distinct  geographical  and  political  entities.  The  recovered 
items  must  be  analyzed  as  representing  a  part,  or  parts,  of  a 
continuum.  Human  social  development  is  not  a  series  of  successive 
events,  but  instead  a  continually  evolving  process,  and  it  is  this 
procBSSLial  development  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  attempting  to 
interpret  the  past . 

Heavy  corrosion,  in  many  instances,  severely  limits  the 
diagnostic  value  of  the  metal  artifacts,  rendering  socio-economic 
interpretations  impossible.  In  such  cases,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
develop  a  simple  temporal  and/or  functional  analysis  of  the  objects  so 
as  to  reveal  any  possible  clues  as  to  their  placement  along  the 
continuum  represented  by  the  assemblage.  By  associating  them  in  time 
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and  space  with  other,  more  diagnostic  artifacts,  they  can  aid  in 
further  developing  a  complete  and  accurate  reconstruction  of  past 
socio-economic  conditions. 

The^  val  Lie  of  any  ethnological  or  socio-economic  interpretation  is 
restricted  by  the  natural  internal  constraints  involved  with  the 
limited  excavations  that  are  actually  conducted  during  Phase  I 
recovery.  The  analysis  of  artifacts  recovered  from  a  Phase  I  survey 
should  reveal  areas  of  possible  cultural  significance,  areas  where 
further  excavation  may  be  of  considerable  ethnological  value, 
subsequently  any  ethnological  interpretations  should  be  recogni2ed  as 
being  based  on  incomplete  and  scant  evidence.  Further  excavation  as  a 
result  recommendations  made  by  Phase  I  analysis  should  be  expected  to 
lead  to  the  recovery  of  many  significant  interpretive  artifacts. 


NAILS 

Nails  are  among  the  simplest  and  most  widespread  items  produced 
by  societies  over  the  last  two  centuries.  As  such,  they  lend 
themselves  quite  well  to  ethnological  interpretation  because  they  are 
among  the  most  universally  used  objects  by  members  of  those  societies, 
and  are  widely  diffused  throughout  all  aspects  of  the  cultures.  It  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  ethnological  interpretations  by  examining  the 
form,  meaning,  use  and  function  of  a  simple  cut  nail  specimen, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  artifact  is  preserved  in  a  state  that 
permits  precise  identification  (Fontana  1965:89).  Unfortunately,  the 
specimens  recovered  during  the  Phase  I  excavations  are  extremely 
corroded  and  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  accurate  identification 
of  form.  A  method  of  chemical  micro-analysis  to  determine  chemical 
variation  reflected  in  differences  in  iron  ore  sources  or  iron 
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smelting  and  -forging  processes  has  been  developed  (Frurip  et  al  1983)  , 
but  is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  o-f  this  analysis.  Instead,  these 
arti-facts  must  be  used  in  a  most  general  manner  in  conjunction  with 
other  artifact  types  in  any  attempt  at  reconstructing  past 
ethnological  situations. 

A  total  of  429  nails  and  nail  fragments  (49.7  '/.  of  the  metal 
assemblage)  were  recovered  during  excavation.  This  total  represents 
cut  nail  and  wire  nail  specimens,  as  well  as  unidentifiable  nail 
fragments.  Heavy  corrosion  severely  limits  the  possibility  of 
identification  of  nail  type  and,  likewise,  the  diagnostic  value  of  286 
of  these  specimens  (63.6  V.  of  the  nails  and  nail  fragments).  Of  the 
remaining  164  identifiable  nails,  63  are  cut  nails,  and  101  are  wire 
nai 1 s . 

Cut  nails  were  first  manufactured*  in  America  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  and  did  not  supercede  the  hand  wrought  nail  until  at  least 
1820.  Credit  for  the  initial  invention  of  cut  nails  is  largely 
anonymous,  but  America  seems  to  have  been  leading  the  British  in  this 
particular  industry,  with  one  of  the  earliest  cut  nail  machines  in 
Pennsylvania  being  built  in  Harrisburg  in  1789  (Nelson  1968:4-9). 

Several  wire  nail  factories  seem  to  have  been  establ ished  in  New 
York  in  the  1850's,  following  their  development  in  Europe,  with  the 
earliest  wire  nails  being  made  in  the  smaller  sizes  for  items  like 
cigar  boxes  instead  of  the  larger  sizes  needed  for  building 
construction.  American  wire  nail  machinery  was  not  really  perfected 
until  the  1870's,  and  it  wasn't  until  the  1890's  that  wire  nails 
became  the  type  preferred  by  most  builders.  Many  builders  still  prefer 
using  cut  nails  for  part icul ar  purposes  because  they  exhibit  greater 
clenching  ability  than  wire  nails  (Nelson  1968:9-10). 

For  nails  to  be  used  as  a  dating  tool  in  any  but  the  most  general 
terms,  certain  factors  must  be  considered.  First,  since  cut  nails  were 
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achine  made,  their  specific  forms  underwent  changes  as  new  machines 

^^ere  invented  and  improved  upon.  As  a  result,  patent  dates  on  nail- 

making  machines  that  produce  distinctive  features  on  the  products,  can 

be  traced,  and  bottom  dates  for  particular  forms  can  be  reached 

ont-aria  196-I.86).  Second,  cut  nails  manufactured  after  c.1830  are 

virtually  indistinguishable  from  cut  nails  produced  today.  And 

finally,  wire  nails  do  not  have  the  clearly  defined  evolution  of 

development  that  makes  the  cut  nail  <=n  ,,<=^.4:,  i  ■ 

cue  nan  so  useful  as  a  dating  tool  . 

Generally,  the  presence  of  wire  nails  indir^^t-oc  +.c  i  ■  x. 

iiaiis  indicates,  at  the  earliest,  late 

nineteenth  century  construction  (Nelson  1968:8-11). 

None  of  the  nails  or  nail  fragments  included  in  the  assemblage 
are  well  preserved  enough  to  allow  more  than  a  basic  categorization  as 
to  nail  type.  The  corrosion  inhibited  any  further  identification  in 
an  cases.  The  presence  of  cut  nails  i.n  the  assemblage  is  of  almost  no 
consequence  in  the  analysis,  because  they  could  have  been  deposited  at 
any  time  from  the  1790's  until  the  present.  But  the  presence  of  wire 

nails  in  the  assemblage  necessarily  dates  their  deposition  to  sometime 
after  the  1850's,  probably  much  later. 

There  are  164  specimens  of  identifiable  type  in  the  assemblage 

■/.  of  the  total  nails  and  nail  fragments),  63  are  cut  nails 

<38.4  y.  of  identifiable  sDerimonce^  -.r,ri  < 

pecimens)  ,  and  lul  are  wire  nails  (61.6  y.  of 

tifiable  specimens).  Most  locations  that  contain  identifiable 

types  exhibit  an  almost  equal  proportion  of  cut  nails  to  wire  nails. 

The  one  exception  is  Upper  Lockport  where  39  identifiable  specimens 

total  nails  and  nail  fragments  from  Upper  Lockport)  were 

recovered.  Upper  Lockport  contains  a  hinh  x • 

contains  a  high  proportion  of  wire  nails 

with  33  bsing  rscqvsred  ,B4.6  li  of  identifiable  specimens  from  Upper 

Lockport,  with  cut  nails  comprising  only  the  remaining  15.4  2).  This 

tendency  may  indicate  an  earlier  i  n+'KnmH,.r-+.  ■ 

introduction  and  use  of  wire  nails  in 

Upper  Lockport  than  in  the  other  lorafiom^  s  x 

ocations,  but  more  likely,  it  simply 
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represents  a  more  recent  deposition  date  tor  the  properties  in  Upper 
Lockport  -from  which  they  were  recovered,  specifically  STP  3  at  the 
Weaver  property,  and  STP  2  at  the  Barzona  property. 

Another  anomaly  worth  noting  is  that  Lower  Lockport  contains,  by 
far,  the  largest  number  of  both  identifiable  and  un  itJen  c  i  t “C3  i  e  nai  >  s 
(242  specimens,  or  53.8  '/.  of  all  nail  specimens).  Although  the 
proportion  of  cut  nails  and  wire  nails  are  almost  identical ,  the  shear 
number  of  specimens  from  Lower  Lockport  in  comparison  to  the  other 
locations  may  indicate  some  ethnological,  or  socio-economic  variation. 


COINS 

Four  coins  were  recovered  during  the  Phase  I  excavations,  three 
from  Lower  Lockport,  and  one  from  Upper  Lockport.  As  discussed 
previously,  because  mint  dates  are  stamped  on  the  coins  themselves 
during  the  minting  process,  these  dates  can  act  as  a  date  after  which 
all  associated  material  must  have  been  deposited.  Often  corrosion  or 
severe  wear  can  obliterate  the  date  on  a  coin,  but  sufficient 
distinguishing  marks  may  remain  to  identify  it's  type,  and  thus  narrow 
the  temporal  placement  to  within  a  reasonably  certain  range. 

The  single  specimen  from  Upper  Lockport  is  a  very  worn  Buffalo 
Nickel ,  and  was  recovered  in  STP  1  at  the  Ryan  property.  The  date  is 
obliterated,  but  a  total  of  approximately  one  and  one  quarter  billion 
of  these  coins  where  minted  in  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco 
between  1913  and  1938,  placing  even  it's  earliest  possible  deposition 
well  into  the  twentieth  century  (Yeoman  1969:38-39). 

Two  of  three  coins  recovered  from  Lower  Lockport  were  found  at 
the  Mel  1 inger  property,  and  the  third  from  the  R.  Donovan  property. 

The  Donovan  specimen  is  an  Indian  Head  cent,  dating  1883,  found  in  STP 
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5,  in  good  condition,  but  displaying  some  cupric  d i scol orat i on .  The 
Indian  Head  cent  was  minted  in  Philadelphia  between  the  years  1859  and 
1909,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  1908  and  1909,  with  about  -forty— five  and 
a  hal-f  million  coins  being  struck  in  1883  (Yeoman  1969:28). 

The  Mel  1 inger  property  in  Lower  Lockport  produced  two  specimens, 
a  one  cent  piece  -from  STP  2,  and  a  five  cent  piece  from  STP  4.  The  one 
cent  piece  is  a  Large  Cent  type  dated  1850,  in  good  condition,  showing 
cupric  discoloration.  Less  than  four  and  a  half  million  coins  of  this 
type  were  struck  in  1850,  all  in  Philadelphia  (Yeoman  1969:26).  The 
five  cent  piece  is  a  Liberty  Head  Nickel,  also  in  good  condition, 
dated  19o9.  Liberty  Head  Nickels  were  minted  in  Philadelphia  between 
1883  and  1912,  and  in  Denver  and  San  Francisco  only  in  1912,  with  a 
little  over  eleven  and  a  half  million  minted  in  1909  (Yeoman  1969:37). 

The  diagnostic  value  of  coins,  as'  mentioned  earlier,  lies  in 
their  role  as  temporal  indicators.  But  placing  an  artifact  in  a 
specific  time  and  place,  in  itself,  does  not  lead  directly  to  any 
ethnological  interpretation,  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
archaeol og ical  research.  Instead,  temporal  placement  is  merely  used  to 
assist  the  researcher  in  achieving  this  interpretation  by  fitting 
associated  artifacts  into  the  continuum  that  comprises  human  social 
and  cultural  evolution.  These  coins  tell  us  nothing  about  the  1 ifeways 
of  the  individuals  that  deposited  them,  and  offer  very  little 
information  as  to  the  processes  involved  in  their  deposition,  but  they 
do  give  a  terminus  post  quern  date  for  any  associated  material .  When 
used  in  conjunction  with  evidence  obtained  from  other  sources,  these 
dates  can  become  a  val uabl e  tool  in  the  formation  of  any  subsequent 
interpretations  and  recommendations. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A  number  of  other  items  contained  in  the  metal  assemblage  are 
worth  noting  at  this  time.  Some  items  are  composed,  at  least  in  part, 
of  materials  (e.g.  aluminum  and  stainless  steel)  that  were  not 
commonly  used  in  household  products  until  the  mid-twentieth  century. 
The  presence  of  items  containing  these  materials  suggests  recent 
deposit  ion  . 

Aluminum  has  been  used  by  man  in  it's  non-metal  form  for 
thousands  of  years  in  a  number  of  manners,  as  in  clay  for  making 
pottery,  or  as  alums  in  vegetable  dyes  or  medicines.  Aluminum  is 
refined  and  smelted  from  the  ore  bauxite.  The  tremendous  bond  farmed 
between  aluminum  and  oxygen  in  it's  natural  state  has  long  been  a 
barrier  in  extracting  pure  aluminum  from  the  ore.  The  first  aluminum 
producing  plants  were  established  in  France  in  1855,  but  they  employed 
a  costly  chemical  process.  By  1886  a  workable  electrolytic  process  for 
smelting  aluminum  had  been  developed,  marking  the  birth  of  the 
aluminum  industry  <Farin  1969:10).  Aluminum  foil  was  developed  in  1913 
and  was  originally  used  primarily  as  cigarette  pack  linings;  household 
wrap  didn't  really  begin  to  become  widely  accepted  until  the  1940'5. 
Aluminum  beverage  cans  were  introduced  in  1958,  but  were  not  even 
contenders  in  the  market  until  the  late  1960's  (Farin  1969:90) .  Thus, 
any  specimens  in  the  metal  assemblage  containing  aluminum  can  most 
likely  be  interpreted  as  representing  products  of  the  late  twentieth 
century . 

Nine  objects  containing  aluminum  were  recovered  during  the  Phase 
I  excavations.  Five  of  these  objects  were  found  in  Upper  Lockport, 
three  from  Lower  Lockport,  and  one  from  Rural  Woodward  Township.  All 
five  objects  containing  aluminum  from  Upper  Lockport  were  either 
beverage  cans  or  pul  1 -tabs  from  beverage  cans  (three  from  STP  3  at  the 
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Weaver  property,  and  one  each  -from  STP  2  at  the  Rote  property  and  STP 
1  at  the  Hobbs  property)  .  Two  o-f  the  three  aluminum  objects  recovered 
■From  Lower  Lockport  were  also  beverage  can  -fragments  (Melinger,  STP  2 
Donovan,  STP  4);  the  third  specimen  is  an  aluminum  wire  -fragment 
(Mel  inger,  STP  3)  .  The  aluminum  specimen  recovered  -From  STP  3  of  the 
Stern  Farmstead  in  Rural  Woodward  Township  is  an  aluminum  toil 
tragment.  As  stated  earlier,  the  presence  ot  aluminum  packaging 
products  indicates  a  recent  deposition. 

Five  ot  the  recovered  objects  are  either  made  entirely  ot 
stainless  steel  ,  or  contain  stainless  steel  .  The  Airport  Clearance 
Reach  yielded  two  stainless  steel  products;  STP  4  at  the  Hendricks 
property  contained  a  small  stainless  steel  ruler,  and  STP  1  at  the 
Santonica  property  contained  a  small  glass  tuse  with  stainless  steel 
ends.  In  Lower  Lockport,  STP  3  at  the  Engl ert— Trai 1 er  property 
produced  a  stainless  steel  pocket  knife  blade.  STP  2  at  the  Rupert 
property  in  Queens  Run  Reach  produced  a  stainless  steel  clamp,  and  STP 
2  at  the  Rote  property  contained  a  D-size  battery  with  stainless  steel 
ends.  Stainless  steel  ,  like  aluminum  was  not  commonly  used  in 
household  products  until  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
(Fisher  1963)  ,  suggesting  a  recent  deposition  date  for  any  items 
containing  this  material  .  None  of  the  objects  displayed  any  corrosion, 
which  also  confirms  this  recent  deposition. 


CWERMIEW 

The  metal  assemblage  offers  some  indication  of  possible  future 
archaeological  work.  Areas  of  possible  cultural  significance  from  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  are  represented  in  the 
assemblage.  These  areas  should  be  considered  for  Phase  II  excavations. 
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D-f  course,  the  metal  artifact  assemblage  should  be  considered,  not 
individually,  but  in  association  with  other  morphological  assemblages, 
and  any  decisions  concerning  -future  excavations  should  be  based  on  the 
Phase  I  assemblage  as  a  whole.  But  the  metal  assemblage  does  suggest 
some  possible  areas  for  consideration. 

Several  properties  in  the  Lower  Lockport  area  contained 
disproportionately  large  numbers  of  cut  nail  specimens.  In  particular, 
the  Donovan  (023)  property,  which  contains  16  cut  nail  specimens  may  be 
a  candidate  for  future  excavation.  Also  the  Mel  1 inger  (026)  ,  and  the 
Pokorney/Saud i  (025)  properties  contained  larger  numbers  of  both  cut 
nail  and  wire  nail  specimens  than  most  other  properties,  and  m£^y  also 
be  worth  further  archaeological  work. 

Although  the  tin  can  specimens  that  were  recovered  were  too 
corroded,  and  fragmentary  to  prove  of  any  diagnostic  value,  in  two 
locations  the  shear  number  of  specimens  may  indicate  a  socio/cultural 
situation  that  merits  some  consideration  for  Phase  II  excavations.  The 
Bassinger  property  in  the  Airport  Clearance  area,  and  the  Long  (016) 
property  in  Lower  Lockport,  together  contained  92“/i  of  the  total  can 
fragments  recovered.  Whether  these  fragments  represent  the  remains  of 
many  cans,  or  simply  the  fragmentary  remains  of  a  few  cans,  is 
uncertain.  These  can  fragments  were  recovered  from  a  single  shovel 
probe  in  each  case.  This  concentration  of  fragments  at  a  single  locus 
at  each  of  the  properties,  rather  than  being  scattered  throughout  the 
property  may  suggest  a  trash  or  refuse  area  instead  of  evidence  for  the 
property  having  been  the  location  of  market  or  manufacturing  area. 
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APPENDIX  B: 


Listing  of  the  Distribution  and  Frequency  of 
Historic/Recent  Period  Metallic  Artifacts  by 
Category  within  Study  Area,  Reach,  and 
Property . 
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LGC 


PROP 


f*^ILS  COT.N  UiRE.N  COINS 

(Subtotal)  (Subtotal)  (Subtotal)  (Subtotal) 


west  Water  bt.  Reach 
West  Water  St,  Reach 
West  Water  St.  Reach 
West  Water  St,  Reach 
West  Water  St.  Reach 


Armstrong/UinsioM-Satterlee 

Kelt 

Mini -Hart 
President 
Rose 


e  0  G 
1  D  0 
4  0  2 
7  0  0 
0  C  ! 


0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Mill  St.  Reach 
Mill  St,  Reach 
Mill  St,  Reach 
Milt  St.  Reach 
Mill  St.  Reach 
Hilt  St.  Reach 


123  Mill  St. 

Boyle  112  Mill  St. 

Hawley  Sawriiill 
Kelsey  117  Mill  St. 

R.  Crissraan  115  ;ltll  St. 
Shatter  116-118  Mill  St. 


0  0  G 
0  0  3 
0  0  0 
3,2  0 
7  0  0 
2  0  1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


East  Water  St.  Reach 
East  Water  St,  Reach 
East  Water  St,  Reach 


i  ''h 

t  in/BHT  1 
Rapii.itco  Prop.  Inc. 


3  0  3  0 
10  0  0  0 
10  0  0  0 


Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 


Baltimore  Lite  Ins.  E.  Main 
Bass  inner  836  E.  Main  St. 
Clark  /S'!  E.  Church  St. 
Hendricks  775  E.  Church  St. 
J,  Caruso  770  E.  Church  St. 
K^ntz  772  E.  Main  St. 
Santonica  852  E.  Main  St. 
Stam  854  E.  Main  St. 

Yost  215  Race  St. 


0  0 
1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
1  0 
1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
21  0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Castanea  Township  Reach  Hamrerntill  Water  Tank  Region 

Castanea  Township  Reach  Rt.  220  Castanea  FirehalT 


0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0 


Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockoort  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
LtMer  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  LockoG't  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockpct  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
La'ier  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 

Upper  LocKport  Rear 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Re-ch 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
U'-per  Lockport  Reach 
I  'er  Lockport  Reach 
U;.  'er  Lockport  Reach 

Rural  Woodward  Township 
Rural  Woodward  Township 
Rural  Woodwa-'d  Township 
Rural  Woodward  Township 
Rural  Woodward  Township 

ueens  Run  Reach 

ueens  Run  Reach 


Donovan  ui23) 
Enolert-Trailer  (017) 
Karchner  (008) 

Kreamer  (013) 

Laubach  (021) 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 
Long  (016) 

Mel  inqers  (026) 

Peters  (018) 

Pokorney.'Saudi  (025) 
Poreiiisky  (022) 

'-.echel  (020) 

W,  Branch/N.’  Bank 
Wasson  (019) 

WgHe  (014) 

A.  L'nssman  (061) 

Barzona  '•42) 

Eisenhow  (055) 

Hobbs  (034) 

Me  Gill/Widnar  (035)  Harris 
Meyers/Swartz  (043) 

0.  Kreamer  (059) 

Rickart  (056) 

Rote  (065) 

Ryan  (033) 

T.  Probst  (046) 

Weaver  (045) 

Williatf  (041) 

Haussener/Hanna 
Packer  Farmstead 
Probst  Farmstead 
Spangler 
Stern  Farmstead 

Unapman  ill 
Rupert  #1 


14  16  6 

13  3  8 

0  0  2 

0  0  1 

0  3  2 

15  4  4 

10  1  4 

57  9  8 

0  0  2 

12  9  7 

1  0  0 

0  0  0 

16  4  3 

1  1  5 

1  0  0 

13  0  1 

3  2  9 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

3  0  0 

4  4  3 

3  0  0 

2  0  1 

1  0  0 

0  0  2 

3  0  1 

1  0  16 

0  0  0 

14  0  0 

15  5  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  2 

0  0  2 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

e 

0 

0 


0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

n 


Total 


286  63  101 


4 
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LOC 


PROP 


STAIN  WIS  ALUM 

(Subtotal)  (Subtotal)  (Subtotal) 


West  Water  St.  Reach 
Uest  Water  St.  Reach 
West  Water  St.  Reach 
West  Water  St.  Reach 
West  Water  St.  Reach 


Arrastrono/WinslOM-Satterlee 

Helt 

Hini-Mart 

President 

Rose 


U 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Mill 

Hill 

Mill 

Hill 

Mill 

Mill 


St.  Reach 
St.  Reach 
St.  Reach 
St.  Reach 
St.  Reach 
St.  Reach 


123  Mill  St. 

Boyle  112  Mill  St. 

Hawley  Sawn; 11 
Kelsey  117  Mill  St. 

R.  Crissnan  115  Mill  St. 
Shatter  116-118  Mill  St. 


0.0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


tast  Water  St.  Reach 
East  Water  St,  Reach 
East  Water  St.  Reach 


Sreen 

Sreen/BHT  1 
Rapnitco  Prop.  Inc. 


0  1 
0  0 
0  0 


0 

0 

0 


Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airoort  Cleanance  Reach 


Baltimore  Lite  Ins.  E.  Main 
Bassinoer  836  E.  Main  St. 
Clark  784  E.  Church  St. 
Hendricks  775  E.  Church  St. 
J.  Caruso  770  E.  Church  St. 
Kuntz  772  E.  Main  St. 
Santonica  852  E.  Main  St. 
StaiwTi  854  E.  Main  St. 

Yost  215  Race  St. 


0  0  0 

0  31  0 

0  0  0 

1  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


Castanea  Township  Reach 
Castanea  Township  Reach 

Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 
Lower  Lockport  Reach 

Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockpct  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 
Upper  Lockport  Reach 

Rural  Woodward  Twnship 
Rural  Woodward  Township 
Rural  Woodward  Township 
Rural  Woodward  Township 
Rural  Woodward  Township 

Queens  Run  Reach 
Queens  Run  Reach 


Hammerniill  Water  Tank  Reoion 
Rt.  220  Castanea  Firehall 

Donovan  (023) 

Englert-Trailer  (017) 
Karchner  (0D8) 

Kreanier  (013) 

Laubach  (021) 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 
Long  (016) 

Melingers  (026) 

Peters  (019) 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025) 
Poremsky  (022) 

Rechel  (020) 

W.  Branch/N.  Bank 
Wasson  (019) 

WoHe  (014) 

A.  Crissman  (061) 

Barzona  (042) 

Eisenhower  (055) 

Hobbs  (034) 

Me  Gill/Widraan  (035)  Harris 
Meyers/Swartz  (043) 

0.  Kreamer  (059) 

Rickart  (056) 

Rote  (065) 

Ryan  (033) 

7.  Probst  (046) 

Weaver  (045) 

Williams  (041) 

Haussener/Hanna 
Packer  Farmstead 
Probst  Farmstead 
Spangler 
Scern  Farmstead 

Chapman  Rll 
Rupert  It! 


0  0 
0  0 


0 

0 


U 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  0 
0  0  1 


0  0 
1  0 


0 

n 


Total 


3  50  9 


WIRE 
(Subtotal ) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


31 
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LOC 


PROP 


West  Uater  St.  Reach  ArreEtrong/Uinslou-Satterlee 

Uest  Uater  St.  Reach  Helt 

Uest  Uater  St.  Reach  Mini-flart 

Uest  Uater  St.  Reach  President 

Uest  Uater  St.  Reach  Rose 

Mill  St.  Reach  l/ISMillbt. 

Mill  St,  Reach  Boyle  112  Mill  St. 

Mill  St.  Reach  Hawley  Sawmill 

Hill  St,  Reach  Kelsey  117  Mill  St. 

Mill  St.  Reach  R.  Cnssraan  115  Mill  St. 

Mill  St,  Reach  Shaffer  lli-llB  Mill  St. 

East  Uater  St.  Reach  lireen 

East  Uater  St.  Reach  Green/BHT  1 

East  Uater  St,  Reach  Rapmitco  Prop.  Inc. 

Airport  Clearance  Reach  Baltimore  Li-fe  Ins.  E.  Main 
Airport  Clearance  Reach  Bassinoer  836  E.  Mam  St. 
Airport  Clearance  Reach  ClarK  /84  E.  Church  St. 

Airport  Clearance  Reach  Hendricks  775  E.  Church  St. 

Airport  Clearance  Reach  J.  Caruso  770  E.  Church  St. 

Airport  Clearance  Reach  Kuntz  772  E.  Main  St. 

Airport  Clearance  Reach  Santonica  852  E.  Main  St. 

Airport  Clearance  Reach  Stamm  SS-I  E.  Main  St. 

Airport  Clearance  Reach  Yost  215  Race  St. 

Castanea  Township  Reach  HansieriTii  1 1  Uater  Tank  Region 

Castanea  Township  Reach  Rt.  220  Castanea  Firehall 

Lower  LocKport  Reach  Oonovan 

Lower  Lockppnt  Reach  Englert-Trailer  (017) 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Karchner  (008) 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Kreanier  (013) 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Laubach  (021) 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Long  (016) 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Mel ingers  (026) 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Peters  (018) 

La«r  Lockport  Reach  Pokorney/Saudi  (025) 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Poreitsky  (022) 

Liwen  Lockport  Reach  „  , 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  U.  Branch/N.  Bank 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Uasson  (019) 

Lower  Lockport  Reach  Uglte  (014) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  A.  Cnssnan  (061) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Barzona  (042) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Eisenhower  (055) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Hobbs  (034) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Me  BillAlidman  (035)  Harris 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Meyers/Swartz  (043) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  0.  Kreamer  (059) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Rickart  (056) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Rote  (065) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Ryan  (033) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  T.  Probst  (046) 

Upper  Lockpo^’t  Reach  Ueaver  (04l) 

Upper  Lockport  Reach  Williams  (041) 

Rural  Woodward  Township  Haussener/Hanna 

Rural  Woodward  Toanship  Packer  Farmstead 

Rural  Woodward  Township  Probst  Farmstead 

Rural  Woodward  Township  Spangler 

Rural  Woodward  Township  Stern  Farmstead 

Queens  Run  Reach  Chapman  *11 

Queens  Run  Reach  Rupert  *1 


Total 


1*)RD 

SLAG 

UMK 

Ml  SC 

(Subtotal) 

(Subtotal) 

(Subtotal) 

(Subtotal) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

C 

1 

0 

0 

i 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 

29 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

36 

0 

p 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

36 

16 

283 

20 
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APPENDIX  C: 


Listing  of  the  Distribution  and  Frequency  of 
Historic/Recent  Period  Miscellaneous  Metallic 
Artifacts  by  Type  within  Study  Area,  Reach, 
Property,  and  Excavation  Unit. 
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LOC 


Hill  bt.  Keach 
Mil)  St.  Reach 
Mill  St,  Reach 

hast  Uater  St.  Reach 


Airport  Clearance  Reach 
Airport  Clearance  Reach 

Castanea  Township  Reach 
Castanea  Township  Reach 


Lower  LocKport  Keach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 
Lower  LocKport  Reach 

Upper  LocKport  Reach 
Upper  LocKport  Reach 
Upper  LocKport  Reach 
Upper  LocKport  Reach 
Upper  LocKport  Reach 
Upper  LocKport  Reach 
Upper  LocKport  Reach 
Upper  LocKport  Reach 

Rural  Uoodward  Township 
Rural  Uoodward  Township 
Rural  Uoodward  Township 

Uueens  Run  Keacti 


PROF  STP 


12S  Ml  1 1  St,  1 

Hawley  Sawnill  BHT  1 

R.  Cnssfian  115  Mill  St.  1 

Green/BKT  1  82  (0-10) 

HendricKs  775  E.  Church  St.  4 

Santonica  852  E.  Main  St .  1 

Haimernill  Uater  TanK  Region  1 
Rt.  220  Castanea  FirehalT  1 

Donouan  (023)  1 

Donouan  (023)  2 

Donovan  (023)  4 

Donovan  (023)  5 

Englert-Trailer  (017)  3 

Karchner  (008)  1 

Kreamer  (013)  2 

Kreareer  (013)  3 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible  1 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible  3 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible  6 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible  7 

Long  (016)  3 

Melingers  (026)  2 

Melingers  (026)  3 

Melingers  (026)  4 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025)  1 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025)  2 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025)  3 

U.  Branch;^.  Bank  1 

Barzona  (042)  1 

Barzona  (042)  2 

Hobbs  (034)  1 

Me  Gill/Uiihan  (035)  Harris  1 
Meyers/Swartz  (043)  3 

Rote  (065)  2 

Ryan  (033)  2 

Ueaver  (045)  3 

Packer  Farnstead  5 

Probst  Farnstead  3 

Stern  Farnstead  3 

Rupert  kl  2 


COttlENTS 


bottle  stopper 
steel  pipe 

aranuniuon  30-30  shell 
non-Ferrous 


stainless  ruler 

glass  Fuse  w/stainless  end 

hardware  =  staple 
door  latch  w/sorino 


screw,  plurabing  Fitting 
screw 

screw,  bolt 
tubing  Fragments 
non-Ferrous,hoseparts.s5  kniFe 
jar  1  id,  annunition  snell 
spike 

Fuel  Filter? 
bottle  cap 
saFety  pin 
hooK 
spike 

annunition  shells 
pull-tab, plumb  Fitting, saFepin 

alum,  wire 
anno,  shell 

screw, washer, spacer, snap 

spacer 

bottle  cap 

jar  lid,  utensil  handle 

screw 
spikes 
pull  tab 

padlock  Fragment 
clock  gear? 

alura,  pull  tab/D-size  battery 
bolt 

alun. -2  bot.  caps, pull  tab, can 

KniFe  blade  Fratytent 

spike 

Foil 

stainless  rlann 
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APPENDIX  D: 


Listing  of  the  Distribution  and  Frequency  of 
Historic/Recent  Period  Metallic  Artifacts  by 
Category  within  Property  and  Excavation  Unit. 
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West  Uater  St.  Reach 


PROP 

SIP 

mis 

CUT.N 

WIRE.N  . 

COINS 

STAIN 

C4NS 

Armstrong/W i nsl oW'Sat terl ee 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AmstrongA^inslow-Satterlee 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Helt 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mini-Mart 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mini-Mart 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

President 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

President 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

President 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PROP 

STP 

ALUM 

WIRE 

HARD 

SLAG 

mK 

HI  SC 

Arf^strong/llinslow-Satterlee 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ArfBstrong/Uinslow-Satterlee 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Helt 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Min i -Mart 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mini-Mart 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

President 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

President 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

President 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rose  «  '  .  , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

0 
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Hill  Si.  Reach 


PROF 


SIP 


NAILS  ClfT.N  WIRE.N  COINS  STAIN 


mil 


123  Mill  Si.  1 

123  Mi]]  St.  2 

Boyle  112  Mill  Si.  1 

Hawley  Sawraill  BHT 

Kelsey  117  MM]  St.  1 

R.  Crissman  115  Mill  St.  1 

ShaT^er  116-118  Mill  St.  1 

Shaffer  116-118  Mill  St.  2 


Subtotal 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  3 

C  0  0 

3  2  0 

7  0  0 

0  0  1 

2  0  0 

12  ’  2  4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


PROP  STP 

123  Mill  St.  1 

123  Mill  St.  2 

Boyle  112  Mill  St.  1 

Hawley  Sawfftill  BHT  1 

Kelsey  117  Mill  St.  1 

R.  CrissfTian  115  Mill  St.  I 

Shaffer  116-118  Mill  Si.  1 

Shaffer  116-118  Mill  St.  2 


Subtotal 


ALUM 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


UIRE 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


HARD 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


SLAG 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


UNK 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

30 


HI  SC 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.3 
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East  Mater  St.  Reach 


PROF 


STP 


NAILS 


CUT.N 


WIRE.N 


COINS 


STAIN 


CANS 


Green 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Green/BHT  1 
Green/BRT  1 
Green/BHT  1 
Green/BHT  1 
Green/BHT  1 
Green/BHT  1 
Rapuitco  Prop.  Inc. 

Rapraitco  Prop.  Inc. 

Subtotal 


1/A2  Midde  0 

2/A2  Midde  0 

3/A2  Midde  3 

‘1/A2  Midde  0 

A2  (0-10)  5 

A2  (10-20)  3 

A2  (20-30)  0 

A2  (30-40)  1 

A2  Midden  1 

B2  (0-10)  0 

1  7 

2  3 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0  3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


PROF 


Green 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Green/BHT  1 
Green/BHT  1 
Green/BHT  1 
Green/BHT  1 
Green/iHT  1 
Green/BHT  1 
Rapaitco  Prop.  Inc. 
Rapraitco  Prop.  Inc. 


STP 


1/A2  Midde 
2/A2  Midde 
3/A2  Midde 
4/A2  Midde 
A2  (0-10) 
A2  (10-20) 
A2  (20-30) 
A2  (30-40) 
A2  Midden 
B2  (0-10) 

1 

2 

Subtotal 


ALUM 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


UIRE 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


HARD 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


SLAG 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


L^K  MI  SC 


0  0 

2  0 

1  0 

0  0 

12  0 

6  0 

8  0 

2  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

32  0 
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Airport  Clearance  Reach 


PROP 


STP 


hWILS 


CLIT.N 


UIRE.N 


COINS 


STAIN 


Baltiijore  Life  Ins.  E.  Main  2 
Bassinqer  BSi  E.  Main  St.  1 
Bass  inner  836  E.  Main  St.  2 
Clark  /S'!  E.  Church  St.  2 
Hendricks  775  E.  Church  St.  2 
Hendricks  775  E.  Church  St.  4 
J.  Caruso  770  E.  Church  St.  1 
Kuntz  772  E.  Main  St.  1 
Santonica  852  E.  Main  St.  1 
Santonica  852  E,  Main  St.  2 
StarsTi  854  E.  Main  St.  3 
Yost  215  Race  St.  2 
Yost  215  Race  St.  3 

Yost  215  Race  St.  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
Subtotal 


0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

20  0 

24  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 


PROF 


STP 


ALUM  WIRE  HARD  SLAG 


UNK  MI  SC 


Baltirsore  Lite  Ins.  E.  Main  2 
Bassinger  836  E.  Main  St.  1 
Bassinger  836  E.  Main  St.  2 
Clark  784  E.  Church  St.  2 
Hendricks  775  E.  Church  St.  2 
Hendricks  775  E.  Church  St.  4 
J.  Caruso  770  E.  Church  St.  1 
Kuntz  772  E.  Main  St.  1 
Santonica  852  E.  Main  St.  1 
Santonica  852  E.  Main  St.  2 
Stasa  854  E.  Main  St.  3 
Yost  215  Race  St.  2 
Yost  215  Race  St.  3 
Yost  215  Race  St.  4 


Subtotal 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

11 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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Castanea  Township  Reach 


PROF  ! 

Hanrsernii  1 1  Water  Tank  Region  1 

Hanraerniill  Water  Tank  Region  4 

Rt.  220  Castanea  FirehalT  1 

Subtotal 


H^ILS 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Cirr.N 

0 

0 


UIRE.N 

0 

0 

0 

0 


COINS 

0 

0 

0 

0 


STAIN 


CANS 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PROP  STP 

Hfflwierisill  Water  Tank  Region  1 

Hanmerniill  Water  Tank  Region  4 

Rt.  220  Castanea  FirehalT  1 

Subtotal 


ALUM  WIRE  HARD 

0  0  1 

0  0  0 

0  •  0  1 

0  0  2 


SLAG  UNK  Ml  SC 

0  2  0 

1  0  0 

0  0  0 

1  2  0 
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Lowe--  Lock'Dort  Reach 

PROF 

SIP 

NAILS 

CUT.N 

UIRE.N 

COINS 

STAIN 

mi 

Donovan  (023) 

1 

3 

7 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Donovan  (023) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Donovan  (023) 

4 

4 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Donovan  (023) 

5 

7 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Engiert-Trai ler  (017) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EnQlert-Trai ler  (017) 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Enqlert-Trai ]er  (017) 

3 

13 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

Karchner  (008) 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

KreaiTier  (013) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kreanier  (013) 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Laubach  (021) 

1 

0 

0 

1 

n 

0 

0 

Laubach  (021) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Laubach  (021) 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Laubach  (021) 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

6 

13 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Long  (016) 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Long  (016) 

2 

0 

0  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Long  (016) 

3 

8 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Mel ingers  (026) 

2 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Melinoers  (026) 

3 

21 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Mel ingers  (026) 

4 

24 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Peters  (018) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peters  (018) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peters  (018) 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025) 

1 

4 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Pokorneyy'Saudi  (025) 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025) 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poremsky  (022) 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rechel  (020) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U.  Branch/1'1.  Bank 

1 

16 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Uasson  (019) 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

yoHe  (014) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

1 

140 

.  50 

52 

3 

1 

15 

PROP 

STP 

ALUM. 

WIRE 

SLAG 

UNK 

MIBC 

Donovan  (023) 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Donovan  (023) 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Donovan  (023) 

4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Donovan  (023) 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Englert-Trailer  (017) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Englert-Trailer  (017) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

G 

Englert-Trailer  (017) 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

22 

1 

2 

Karchner  (008) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Kreanier  (013) 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Kreamer  (013) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Laubach  (021) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Laubach  (021) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Laubach  (021) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Laubach  (021) 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Lockhouse  (001)  Raible 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Long  (016) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Long  (016) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Long  (016) 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Mel ingers  (026) 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Hei  ingers  (026) 

Mel ingers  (026) 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Peters  (018) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Peters  (018) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Peters  (018) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025) 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025) 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Pokorney/Saudi  (025) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

i 

Poremsky  (022) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rechel  (020) 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

y.  Branch/t'i.  Bank 

1 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

2 

yasson  (019) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WoHe  (014) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

3 

25 

27 

0 

96 

13 
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Upper  Lockport  Reach 


PROF 


STP 


mis  cirr.N  yiRE.N 


COINS  STAIN 


ms 


A.  Crissnian  (061) 

A.  Crissnian  (061) 

A.  Crissnian  (061) 

Barzona  (042) 

Barzona  (042) 

Barzona  (042) 

Eisenhower  (055) 

Hobbs  (034) 

Me  Gill/Widman  (035)  Harris 
Me  Gill/Uidnian  (035)  Harris 
Meyers/Swartz  (043) 
Meyers/Swartz  (043) 
Meyers/Swartz  (043) 

0.  Kreamer  (059) 

Rickart  (056) 

Rote  (065) 

Rote  (065) 

Ryan  (033) 

Ryan  (033) 


T.  Probst  (046) 
Weaver  (045) 
Will  iarfiS  (041) 


Subtotal 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 


11  0 

0  0 

2  0 

1  0 

2  2 

0  0 

1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

0  2 

4  2 

3  0 

2  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

3  0 

1  0 

0  •  0 

35  6 


1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

8  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  1 

1  0 

1  0 

16  0 

0  0 

33  1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 


PROF 


STP 


ALUM  WIRE 


SLAG 


WK  MI  SC 


A.  Crissman  (061) 

A.  Crissman  (061) 

A.  Crissman  (061) 

Barzona  (042) 

Barzona  (042) 

Barzona  (042) 

Eisenhower  (055) 

Hobbs  (034) 

Me  GiU/Tiidman  (035)  Harris 
Me  Gi]]/Ui(inan  (035)  Harris 
Meyers/Swartz  (043) 
Meyers/Swartz  (043) 
Meyers/Swartz  (043) 

0.  Kreamer  (059) 

Rickart  (056) 

Rote  (065) 

Rote  (065) 


Ryan  (033) 

Ryan  (033) 

T.  Probst  (046) 
Weaver  (045) 
Williams  (041) 


Subtotal 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


17  0 

1  0 

4  0 

6  0 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

6  0 

0  0 

3  1 

0  0 

6  0 

1  0 

0  1 

5  0 

6  0 

0  0 

36  0 

1  0 

89  2 
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Rural  Woodward  Township 


PROP 


STP 


f^ILS  CUT.N  WIRE.N 


COINS  STAIN 


CA^^S 


Haussener/Hanna 
Haussener/Hanna 
Packer  Farmstead 
Packer  Farmstead 
Packer  Farmstead 
Packer  Farmstead 
Packer  Farmstead 
Probst  Farmstead 
Probst  Farmstead 
Spangler 
Stern  Farmstead 


2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
1 
3 
1 
3 

Subtotal 


0 

14 

15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 


0  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PROP 


STP 


ALUM  WIRE 


^^RD  SL/iG 


Ur^K  MISC 


Haussener/Hanna  2 
Haussener/Hanna  3 
Packer  Farmstead  2 
Packer  Farmstead  3 
Packer  Farmstead  4 
Packer  Farmstead  5 
Packer  Farmstead  6 
Probst  Farmstead  1 
Probst  Farmstead  3 
Spangler  1 
Stern  Farmstead  o  ui  i  ,  ^ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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Queens  Run  Reach 


PROP 


SIP 


W\]IS  CUT.N  UIRE.N 


COINS  STAIN 


Chapman  ttll 
Chapman  ill 
Chapman  ill 
Rupert  il 
Rupert  il 


2 

3 

4 
1 
2 

Subtotal 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

3  0  0 

0  0  1 

3  0  1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


PROP 


STP 


ALUM  WIRE 


HARP  SU^G 


m 


Chapman  ill 
Chapman  ill 
Chapman  ill 
Rupert  il 
Rupert  il 


2 

3 

4 
1 
2 

Subtotal 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  3  0 

0  3  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

3 

4 
2 
1 

12 
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